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Message from the Program Chair 


It’s been my great pleasure to work with the FREENIX program 
committee in organizing this year’s FREENIX track at the 1999 
USENIX Annual Technical Conference. Although this is only the 
second time this track has been held at this conference, involvement has 
nonetheless increased rapidly. Many more papers than we could actually 
schedule were submitted this year, and attendees have shown a high 
degree of interest in the track. With 30 scheduled talks, a full schedule 
of evening BOFs, and a USENIX-sponsored *BSD and Linux CD give- 
away program for all attendees, it’s a virtual certainty that no one will 
leave this year’s conference ignorant of what the various free Unix (and 
free Unix application) alternatives have to offer! 


Jordan Hubbard 
FREENIX Program Chair 


ERRATUM 


Accidentally, an incomplete and preliminary version of the paper "A Future-Adaptable 
Password Scheme" by Niels Provos and David Maziéres ended up in these Proceedings. 
Please disregard the version of the paper herein. Instead, read the version available at 


http://www.usenix.org/events/usenix99/provos.html. 


When citing the paper, please use the following reference: 


Niels Provos and David Maziéres. A future-adaptable password scheme. In 
FREENIX Track: 1999 USENIX Technical Conference (the electronic version), 


June 1999. http://www.usenix.org/events/usenix99/provos.html. 


Soft Updates: A Technique for Eliminating Most Synchronous 
Writes in the Fast Filesystem 


Marshall Kirk McKusick 


Author and Consultant 


Gregory R. Ganger 


Carnegie Mellon University 


ABSTRACT 


Traditionally, filesystem consistency has been maintained across system failures either by using 
synchronous writes to sequence dependent metadata updates or by using write-ahead logging to 
atomically group them. Soft updates, an alternative to these approaches, is an implementation 
mechanism that tracks and enforces metadata update dependencies to ensure that the disk image 
is always kept consistent. The use of soft updates obviates the need for a separate log or for most 
synchronous writes. Indeed, the ability of soft updates to aggregate many operations previously 
done individually and synchronously reduces the number of disk writes by 40 to 70% for file- 
intensive environments (e.g., program development, mail servers, etc.). In addition to perfor- 
mance enhancement, soft updates can also maintain better disk consistency. By ensuring that the 
only inconsistencies are unclaimed blocks or inodes, soft updates can eliminate the need to run a 
filesystem check program after every system crash. Instead, the system is brought up immedi- 
ately. When it is convenient, a background task can be run on the active filesystem to reclaim 
any lost blocks and inodes. 


This paper describes an implementation of soft updates and its incorporation into the 4.4BSD 
fast filesystem. It details the changes that were needed, both to the original research prototype 
and to the BSD system, to create a production-quality system. It also discusses the experiences, 
difficulties, and lessons learned in moving soft updates from research to reality; as is often the 
case, non-focal operations (e.g., fsck and “‘fsync’’) required rethinking and additional code. 
Experiences with the resulting system validate the earlier research: soft updates integrates well 
with existing filesystems and enforces metadata dependencies with performance that is within a 
few percent of optimal. 
1. Background and Introduction image of the filesystem must have no dangling point- 


In filesystems, metadata (e.g., directories, inodes and ers to uninitialized space, no ambiguous resource 
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free block maps) gives structure to raw storage capac- 
ity. Metadata provides pointers and descriptions for 
linking multiple disk sectors into files and identifying 
those files. To be useful for persistent storage, a 
filesystem must maintain the integrity of its metadata 
in the face of unpredictable system crashes, such as 
power interruptions and operating system failures. 
Because such crashes usually result in the loss of all 
information in volatile main memory, the information 
in non-volatile storage (i.e., disk) must always be con- 
sistent enough to deterministically reconstruct a 
coherent filesystem state. Specifically, the on-disk 


ownership caused by multiple pointers, and no unref- 
erenced live resources. Maintaining these invariants 
generally requires sequencing (or atomic grouping) of 
updates to small on-disk metadata objects. 


Traditionally, the BSD fast filesystem (FFS) [McKu- 
sick et al, 1984] and its derivatives have used syn- 
chronous writes to properly sequence stable storage 
changes. For example, creating a file in a BSD sys- 
tem involves first allocating and initializing a new 
inode and then filling in a new directory entry to point 
to it. With the synchronous write approach, the 
filesystem forces an application that creates a file to 
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wait for the disk write that initializes the on-disk 
inode. As a result, filesystem operations like file cre- 
ation and deletion proceed at disk speeds rather than 
processor/memory speeds in these systems [McVoy & 
Kleiman, 1991; Ousterhout, 1990; Seltzer et al, 1993]. 
Since disk access times are long compared to the 
speeds of other computer components, synchronous 
writes reduce system performance. 


The metadata update problem can also be addressed 
with other mechanisms. For example, one can elimi- 
nate the need to keep the on-disk state consistent by 
using NVRAM technologies, such as an uninterrupt- 
able power supply or Flash RAM [Wu & Zwaenepoel, 
1994]. With this approach, only updates to the 
NVRAM need to be kept consistent, and updates can 
propagate to disk in any order and whenever it is con- 
venient. Another approach is to group each set of 
dependent updates as an atomic operation with some 
form of write-ahead logging [Chutani et al, 1992; 
Hagmann, 1987; NCR_Corporation, 1992] or shadow- 
paging [Chamberlin et al, 1981; Chao et al, 1992; 
Rosenblum & Ousterhout, 1991; Stonebraker, 1987]. 
Generally speaking, these approaches augment the on- 
disk state with additional information that can be used 
to reconstruct the committed metadata values after 
any system failure other than media corruption. Many 
modern filesystems successfully use write-ahead log- 
ging to improve performance compared to the syn- 
chronous write approach. 


In [Ganger & Patt, 1994], an alternative approach 
called soft updates was proposed and evaluated in the 
context of a research prototype. With soft updates, 
the filesystem uses delayed writes (i.e., write-back 
caching) for metadata changes, tracks dependencies 
between updates, and enforces these dependencies at 
write-back time. Because most metadata blocks con- 
tain many pointers, cyclic dependencies occur fre- 
quently when dependencies are recorded only at the 
block level. Therefore, soft updates tracks dependen- 
cies on a per-pointer basis, which allows blocks to be 
written in any order. Any still-dependent updates in a 
metadata block are rolled-back before the block is 
written and rolled-forward afterwards. Thus, depen- 
dency cycles are eliminated as an issue. With soft 
updates, applications always see the most current 
copies of metadata blocks and the disk always sees 
copies that are consistent with its other contents. 


In this paper, we describe the incorporation of soft 
updates into the 4.4BSD FFS used in the NetBSD, 
OpenBSD, FreeBSD, and BSDI operating systems. In 
doing so, we discuss experiences and lessons learned 
and describe the aspects that were more complex than 
was suggested in the original research papers. As is 
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often the case, non-focal operations like bounding the 
use of kernel memory used to track dependencies, 
fully implementing the ‘“‘fsync”, system call seman- 
tics, properly detecting and handling lost resources in 
fsck, and cleanly and expediently completing an 
unmount system call required some rethinking and 
resulted in much of the code complexity. Despite 
these difficulties, our performance experiences do ver- 
ify the conclusions of the early research. Specifically, 
using soft updates in BSD FFS eliminates most syn- 
chronous writes and provides performance that is 
within 5 percent of ideal (i.e., the same filesystem 
with no update ordering). At the same time, soft 
updates allows BSD FFS to provide cleaner seman- 
tics, stronger integrity and security guarantees, and 
immediate crash recovery (fsck not required for safe 
operation after a system crash). 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 describes the update dependencies that arise 
in BSD FFS operations. Section 3 describes how the 
BSD soft updates implementation handles these 
update dependencies, including the key data struc- 
tures, how they are used, and how they are incorpo- 
rated into the 4.4BSD operating system. Section 4 
discusses experiences and lessons learned from con- 
verting a prototype implementation into an implemen- 
tation suitable for use in production environments. 
Section 5 briefly overviews performance results from 
4.4BSD systems using soft updates. Section 6 dis- 
cusses new support for filesystem snapshots and how 
this support can be used to do a partial fsck in the 
background on active filesystems. Section 7 outlines 
the status and availability of the BSD soft updates 
code. 


2. Update Dependencies in the BSD Fast Filesystem 


Several important filesystem operations consist of a 
series of related modifications to separate metadata 
structures. To ensure recoverability in the presence of 
unpredictable failures, the modifications often must be 
propagated to stable storage in a specific order. For 
example, when creating a new file, the filesystem allo- 
cates an inode, initializes it and constructs a directory 
entry that points to it. If the system goes down after 
the new directory entry has been written to disk but 
before the initialized inode is written, consistency 
may be compromised since the contents of the on-disk 
inode are unknown. To ensure metadata consistency, 
the initialized inode must reach stable storage before 
the new directory entry. We refer to this requirement 
as an update dependency, because safely writing the 
directory entry depends on first writing the inode. 
The ordering constraints map onto three simple rules: 
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1) Never point to a structure before it has been ini- 
tialized (e.g., an inode must be initialized before 
a directory entry references it). 


2) Never re-use a resource before nullifying all 
previous pointers to it (e.g., an inode’s pointer 
to a data block must be nullified before that disk 
block may be re-allocated for a new inode). 


3) Never reset the old pointer to a live resource 
before the new pointer has been set (e.g., when 
renaming a file, do not remove the old name for an 
inode until after the new name has been written). 


This section describes the update dependencies that 
arise in BSD FFS, assuming a basic understanding of 
BSD FFS as described in [McKusick et al, 1996]. 
There are eight BSD FFS activities that require update 
ordering to ensure post-crash recoverability: file cre- 
ation, file removal, directory creation, directory 
removal, file/directory rename, block allocation, indi- 
rect block manipulation, and free map management. 


The two main resources managed by the BSD FFS are 
inodes and data blocks. Two bitmaps are used to main- 
tain allocation information about these resources. For 
each inode in the filesystem, the inode bitmap has a bit 
that is set if the inode is in use and cleared if it is free. 
For each block in the filesystem, the data block bitmap 
has a bit that is set if the block is free and cleared if it is 
in use. Each FFS filesystem is broken down into fixed- 
size pieces referred to as cylinder groups. Each cylin- 
der group has a cylinder group block that contains the 
bitmaps for the inodes and data blocks residing within 
that cylinder group. For a large filesystem, this organi- 
zation allows just those sub-pieces of the filesystem 
bitmap that are actively being used to be brought into 
the kernel memory. Each of these active cylinder 
group blocks is stored in a separate I/O buffer and can 
be written to disk independently of the other cylinder 
group blocks. 


When a file is created, three metadata structures 
located in separate blocks are modified. The first is a 
new inode, which is initialized with its type field set to 
the new file type, its link count set to one to show that it 
is live (1.e., referenced by some directory), its permis- 
sion fields set as specified, and all other fields set to 
default values. The second is the inode bitmap, which 
is modified to show that the inode has been allocated. 
The third is a new directory entry, which is filled in 
with the new name and a pointer to the new inode. To 
ensure that the bitmaps always reflect all allocated 
resources, the bitmap must be written to disk before 
the inode or directory entry. Because the inode is in an 
unknown state until after it has been initialized on the 
disk, rule #1 specifies that there is an update 


dependency requiring that the relevant inode be written 
before the relevant directory entry. Although not 
strictly necessary, most BSD fast filesystem implemen- 
tations also immediately write the directory block 
before the system call creating the file returns. This 
second synchronous write ensures that the filename is 
on stable storage if the application later does an 
“fsync” system call. If it were not done, then the 
““fsync”’ call would have to be able to find all the 
unwritten directory blocks containing a name for the 
file and write them to disk. A similar update depen- 
dency between inode and directory entry exists when 
adding a second name for the same file (a.k.a. a hard 
link), since the addition of the second name requires 
the filesystem to increment the link count in the inode 
and write the inode to disk before the entry may appear 
in the directory. 


When a file is deleted, a directory block, an inode 
block, and one or more cylinder group bitmaps are 
modified. In the directory block, the relevant directory 
entry is “removed’’, usually by nullifying the inode 
pointer. In the inode block, the relevant inode’s type 
field, link count and block pointers are zeroed out. The 
deleted file’s blocks and inode are then added to the 
appropriate free block/inode maps. Rule #2 specifies 
that there are update dependencies between the direc- 
tory entry and the inode and between the inode and any 
modified free map bits. To keep the link count conser- 
vatively high (and reduce complexity in practice), the 
update dependency between a directory entry and 
inode also exist when removing one of multiple names 
(hard links) for a file. 


Creation and removal of directories is largely as 
described above for regular files. However, the “..’’ 
entry is a link from the child directory to the parent, 
which adds additional update dependencies. Specifi- 
cally, during creation, the parent’s link count must be 
incremented on disk before the new directory’s “..” 
pointer is written. Likewise, during removal, the par- 
ent’s link count must be decremented after the 
removed directory’s “‘..’’ pointer is nullified. (Note 
that this nullification is implicit in deleting the child 
directory’s pointer to the corresponding directory 
block.) 


When a new block is allocated, its bitmap location is 
updated to reflect that it is in use and the block’s con- 
tents are initialized with newly written data or zeros. 
In addition, a pointer to the new block is added to an 
inode or indirect block (see below). To ensure that the 
on-disk bitmap always reflects allocated resources, the 
bitmap must be written to disk before the pointer. 
Also, because the contents of the newly allocated disk 
location are unknown, rule #1 specifies an update 
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dependency between the new block and the pointer to 
it. Because enforcing this update dependency with 
synchronous writes can reduce data creation through- 
put by a factor of two [Ganger & Patt, 1994], many 
implementations ignore it for regular data blocks. This 
implementation decision reduces integrity and secu- 
rity, since newly allocated blocks generally contain 
previously deleted file data. Soft updates allows all 
block allocations to be protected in this way with near- 
zero performance reduction. 


Manipulation of indirect blocks does not introduce 
fundamentally different update dependencies, but they 
do merit separate discussion. Allocation, both of indi- 
rect blocks and of blocks pointed to by indirect blocks, 
is as discussed above. File deletion, and specifically 
de-allocation, is more interesting for indirect blocks. 
Because the inode reference is the only way to identify 
indirect blocks and blocks connected to them (directly 
or indirectly), nullifying the inode’s pointer to an indi- 
rect block is enough to eliminate all recoverable point- 
ers to said blocks. Once the pointer is nullified on disk, 
all its blocks can be freed. Only for partial truncation 
of a file do update dependencies between indirect 
block pointers and the pointed-to blocks exist. Some 
FFS implementations do not exploit this distinction, 
even though it can have a significant effect on the time 
required to remove a large file. 


When a file is being renamed, two directory entries are 
affected. A new entry (with the new name) is created 
and set to point to the relevant inode and the old entry 
is removed. Rule #3 states that the new entry should be 
written to disk before the old entry is removed to avoid 
having the file unreferenced on reboot. If link counts 
are being kept conservatively, rename involves at least 
four disk updates in sequence: one to increment the 
inode’s link count, one to add the new directory entry, 
one to remove the old directory entry, and one to decre- 
ment the link count. If the new name already existed, 
then the addition of the new directory entry also acts as 
the first step of file removal as discussed above. Inter- 
estingly, rename is the one POSIX file operation that 
really wants an atomic update to multiple user-visible 
metadata structures to provide ideal semantics. POSIX 
does not require said semantics and most implementa- 
tions cannot provide it. 


On an active filesystem, the bitmaps change constantly. 
Thus, the copy of the bitmaps in the kernel memory 
often differs from the copy that is stored on the disk. If 
the system halts without writing out the incore state of 
the bitmaps, some of the recently allocated inodes and 
data blocks may not be reflected in the out-of-date 
copies of the bitmaps on the disk. So, the filesystem 
check program, fsck, must be run over all the inodes in 
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the filesystem to ascertain which inodes and blocks are 
in use and bring the bitmaps up to date [McKusick & 
Kowalski, 1994]. An added benefit of soft updates is 
that it tracks the writing of the bitmaps to disk and uses 
this information to ensure that no newly allocated 
inodes or pointers to newly allocated data blocks will 
be written to disk until after the bitmap that references 
them has been written to disk. This guarantee ensures 
that there will never be an allocated inode or data block 
that is not marked in the on-disk bitmap. This guaran- 
tee, together with the other guarantees made by the soft 
update code, means that it is no longer necessary to run 
fsck after a system crash. This feature is discussed fur- 
ther in Section 6. 


3. Tracking and Enforcing Update Dependencies 


This section describes the BSD soft updates data 
structures and their use in enforcing the update depen- 
dencies described in Section 2. The structures and 
algorithms described eliminate all synchronous write 
operations from BSD FFS except for the partial trun- 
cation of a file and the ‘“‘fsync” system call, which 
explicitly requires that all the state of a file be com- 
mitted to disk before the system call returns. 


The key attribute of soft updates is dependency track- 
ing at the level of individual changes within cached 
blocks. Thus, for a block containing 64 inodes, the 
system can maintain up to 64 dependency structures 
with one for each inode in the buffer. Similarly for a 
buffer containing a directory block containing 50 
names, the system can maintain up to 50 dependency 
structures with one for each name in the directory. 
With this level of detailed dependency information, 
circular dependencies between blocks are not problem- 
atic. For example, when the system wishes to write a 
buffer containing inodes, those inodes that can be 
safely written can go to the disk. Any inodes that can- 
not be safely written yet are temporarily rolled back to 
their safe values while the disk write proceeds. After 
the disk write completes, such inodes are rolled for- 
ward to their current values. Because the buffer is 
locked throughout the time that the contents are rolled 
back, the disk write is being done, and the contents are 
rolled forward, any processes wishing to use the buffer 
will be blocked from accessing it until it has been 
returned to its current state. 


3.1. Dependency Structures 


A soft updates implementation uses a variety of data 
structures to track pending update dependencies 
among filesystem structures. Table 1 lists the depen- 
dency structures used in the BSD soft updates imple- 
mentation, their main functions, and the types of 
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Table 1: Soft Updates and Dependency Tracking 


blocks with which they can be associated. These 
dependency structures are allocated and associated 
with blocks as various file operations are completed. 
They are connected to the in-core blocks with which 
they are associated by a pointer in the corresponding 
buffer header. Two common aspects of all listed 
dependency structures are the worklist structure and 
the states used to track the progress of a dependency. 


The worklist structure is really just a common header 
included as the first item in each dependency structure. 
It contains a set of linkage pointers and a type field to 
show the type of structure in which it is embedded. 
The worklist structure allows several different types of 
dependency structures to be linked together into a sin- 
gle list. The soft updates code can traverse one of these 
heterogenous lists, using the type field to determine 
which kind of dependency structure it has encountered, 
and take the appropriate action with each. 


The typical use for the worklist structure is to link 
together a set of dependencies associated with a buffer. 
Each buffer in the system has a worklist head pointer 
added to it. Any dependencies associated with that 
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buffer are linked onto its worklist list. After the buffer 
has been locked and just before the buffer is to be writ- 
ten, the I/O system passes the buffer to the soft update 
code to let it know that a disk write is about to be initi- 
ated. The soft update code then traverses the list of 
dependencies associated with the buffer and does any 
needed roll-back operations. After the disk write com- 
pletes but before the buffer is unlocked, the I/O system 
calls the soft update code to let it know that a write has 
completed. The soft update code then traverses the list 
of dependencies associated with the buffer, does any 
needed roll-forward operations, and deallocates any 
dependencies that are fulfilled by the data in the buffer 
having been written to disk. 


Another important list maintained by the soft updates 
code is the tasklist that contains background tasks for 
the work daemon. Dependency structures are gener- 
ally added to the tasklist during the disk write comple- 
tion routine, describing tasks that have become safe 
given the disk update but that may need to block for 
locks or I/O and therefore cannot be completed during 
the interrupt handler. Once per second, the syncer dae- 
mon (in its dual role as the soft updates work daemon) 
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wakes up and calls into the soft updates code to process 
any items on the tasklist. The work done for a depen- 
dency structure on this list is type-dependent. For 
example, for a freeblks structure, the listed blocks are 
marked free in the block bitmaps. For a dirrem struc- 
ture, the associated inode’s link count is decremented, 
possibly triggering file deletion. 


Dependency States. Most dependency structures have 
a set of flags that describe the state of completion of 
the corresponding dependency. Dirty cache blocks can 
be written to the disk at any time. When the I/O sys- 
tem hands the buffer to the soft updates code (before 
and after a disk write), the states of the associated 
dependency structures determine what actions are 
taken. Although the specific meanings vary from 
structure to structure, the three main flags and their 
general meanings are: 


ATTACHED 

The ATTACHED flag indicates that the buffer 
with which the dependency structure is associ- 
ated is not currently being written. When a disk 
write is initiated for a buffer with a dependency 
that must be rolled-back, the ATTACHED flag is 
cleared in the dependency structure to show that 
it has been rolled-back in the buffer. When the 
disk write completes, updates described by 
dependency structures that have the ATTACHED 
flag cleared are rolled-forward and _ the 
ATTACHED flag is set. Thus, a dependency 
structure can never be deleted while its 
ATTACHED flag is cleared, since the information 
needed to do the roll-forward operation would 
then be lost. 


DEPCOMPLETE 

The DEPCOMPLETE flag indicates that all asso- 
ciated dependencies have been completed. 
When a disk write is initiated, the update 
described by a dependency structure is rolled- 
back if the DEPCOMPLETE flag is clear. For 
example, in a dependency structure that is asso- 
ciated with newly allocated inodes or data 
blocks, the DEPCOMPLETE flag is set when the 
corresponding bitmap has been written to disk. 


COMPLETE 

The COMPLETE flag indicates that the update 
being tracked has been committed to the disk. 
For some dependencies, updates will be rolled 
back during disk writes when the COMPLETE 
flag is clear. For example, for a newly allocated 
data block, the COMPLETE flag is set when the 
contents of the block have been written to disk. 
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In general, the flags are set as disk writes complete and 
a dependency structure can be deallocated only when 
its ATTACHED, DEPCOMPLETE, and COMPLETE flags 
are all set. Consider the example of a newly allocated 
data block that will be tracked by an allocdirect struc- 
ture. The ATTACHED flag will initially be set when the 
allocation occurs. The DEPCOMPLETE flag will be set 
after the bitmap allocating that new block is written. 
The COMPLETE flag will be set after the contents of 
the new block are written. If the inode claiming the 
newly allocated block is written before both the DEP- 
COMPLETE and COMPLETE flags are set, the 
ATTACHED flag will be cleared while the block pointer 
in the inode is rolled back to zero, the inode is written, 
and the block pointer in the inode is rolled forward to 
the new block number. Where different, the specific 
meanings of these flags in the various dependency 
structures are described in the subsections that follow. 


3.2. Bitmap Dependency Tracking 
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Figure 1: Bitmap Update Dependencies 





Bitmap updates are tracked by the bmsafemap struc- 
ture shown in Figure 1. Each buffer containing a 
cylinder group block will have its own bmsafemap 
structure. As with every dependency structure, the 
first entry in the bmsafemap structure is a worklist 
structure. Each time an inode, direct block, or indirect 
block is allocated from the cylinder group, a depen- 
dency structure is created for that resource and linked 
onto the appropriate bmsafemap list. Each newly allo- 
cated inode will be represented by an inodedep struc- 
ture linked to the bmsafemap inodedep head list. 
Each newly allocated block directly referenced by an 
inode will be represented by an allocdirect structure 
linked to the bmsafemap allocdirect head list. Each 
newly allocated block referenced by an indirect block 
will be represented by an allocindir structure linked to 
the bmsafemap allocindir head list. Because of the 
FFS code’s organization, there is a small window 
between the time a block is first allocated and the time 
at which its use is known. During this period of time, 
it is described by a newblk structure linked to the 
bmsafemap new blk head list. After the kernel 
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chooses to write the cylinder group block, the soft 
update code will be notified when the write has com- 
pleted. At that time, the code traverses the inode, 
direct block, indirect block, and new block lists, set- 
ting the DEPCOMPLETE flag in each dependency 
structure and removing said dependency structure 
from its dependency list. Having cleared all its depen- 
dency lists, the bmsafemap structure can be deallo- 
cated. There are multiple lists as it is slightly faster 
and more type-safe to have lists of specific types. 


3.3. Inode Dependency Tracking 


inodedep 


state (see below) 















Figure 2: node Update Dependencies 

















Inode updates are tracked by the inodedep structure 
shown in Figure 2. The worklist and ‘‘state”’ fields are 
as described for dependency structures in general. The 
‘filesystem ptr’ and “inode number” fields identify 
the inode in question. When an inode is newly allo- 
cated, its inodedep is attached to the “‘inodedep head”’ 
list of a bmsafemap structure. Here, ‘“‘deps list” chains 
additional new inodedeps and ‘dep bp”’ points to the 
cylinder group block that contains the corresponding 
bitmap. Other inodedep fields are explained in subse- 
quent subsections. 


Before detailing the rest of the dependencies associ- 
ated with an inode, we need to describe the steps 
involved in updating an inode on disk as pictured in 
Figure 3. 


Step 1: The kernel calls the vnode operation, 
VOP_UPDATE, which requests that the disk 
resident part of an inode (referred to as a din- 
ode) be copied from its in-memory vnode 
structure to the appropriate disk buffer. This 


vnode inode 


dinode 





t | 
t | 


buffer of dinodes 


Figure 3: Inode Update Steps 


disk buffer holds the contents of an entire 
disk block, which is usually big enough to 
include 64 dinodes. Some dependencies are 
fulfilled only when the inode has been writ- 
ten to disk. For these, dependency structures 
need to track the progress of the writing of 
the inode. Therefore, during step 1, a soft 
update routine, ‘“softdep_update_inode- 
block’, is called to move allocdirect struc- 
tures from the “‘incore update’’ list to the 
“buffer update” list and to move freefile, 
freeblks, freefrag, diradd, and mkdir struc- 
tures (described below) from the “inode 
wait” list to the “‘buf wait”’ list. 


Step2: The kernel calls the vnode operation, 
VOP_STRATEGY, which prepares to write 
the buffer containing the dinode, pointed to 
by bp in Figure 3. A soft updates routine, 
“‘softdep_disk_io_initiation”’, identifies 
inodedep dependencies and calls “‘initi- 
ate_write_inodeblock”’ to do roll-backs as 
necessary. 


Step 3: Output completes on the buffer referred to 
by bp and the I/O system calls a routine, 
‘“biodone’’, to notify any waiting processes 
that the write has finished. The ‘“‘biodone” 
routine then calls a soft updates routine, 
““softdep_disk_write_complete’”’, which 
identifies inodedep dependencies and calls 
‘“‘handle_written_inodeblock”’ to revert roll- 
backs and clear any dependencies on the 
‘buf wait’’ and “‘buffer update”’ lists. 


3.4. Direct Block Dependency Tracking 


Figure 4 illustrates the dependency structures involved 
in allocation of direct blocks. Recall that the key 
dependencies are that, before the on-disk inode points 
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Figure 4: Direct Block Allocation Dependencies 


to a newly allocated block, both the corresponding 
bitmap block and the new block itself must be written 
to the disk. The order in which the two dependencies 
complete is not important. The figure introduces the 
allocdirect structure which tracks blocks directly refer- 
enced by the inode. The three recently allocated logi- 
cal blocks (1, 2, and 3) shown are each in a different 
state. For logical block 1, the bitmap block depen- 
dency is complete (as shown by the DEPCOMPLETE 
flag being set), but the block itself has not yet been 
written (as shown by the COMPLETE flag being 
cleared). For logical block 2, both dependencies are 
complete. For logical block 3, neither dependency is 
complete, so the corresponding allocdirect structure is 
attached to a bmsafemap “‘allocdirect head”’ list (recall 
that this list is traversed to set DEPCOMPLETE flags 
after bitmap blocks are written). The COMPLETE flag 
for logical blocks 1 and 3 will be set when their initial- 
ized data blocks are written to disk. The figure also 
shows that logical block 1 existed at a time that 
VOP_UPDATE was called, which is why its allocdirect 
structure resides on the inodedep “‘buffer update” list. 
Logical blocks 2 and 3 were created after the most 
recent call to VOP_UPDATE and thus their structures 
reside on the inodedep “‘incore update”” list. 


For files that grow in small steps, a direct block pointer 
may first point to a fragment that is later promoted to a 
larger fragment and eventually to a full-sized block. 
When a fragment is replaced by a larger fragment or a 
full-sized block, it must be released back to the 


filesystem. However, it cannot be released until the 
new fragment or block has had its bitmap entry and 
contents written and the inode claiming the new frag- 
ment or block has been written to the disk. The frag- 
ment to be released is described by a freefrag structure 
(not shown). The freefrag structure is held on the 
‘“freefrag”’ list of the allocdirect for the block that will 
replace it until the new block has had its bitmap entry 
and contents written. The freefrag structure is then 
moved to the “inode wait” list of the inodedep associ- 
ated with its allocdirect structure where it migrates to 
the ‘“‘buf wait” list when VOP_UPDATE is called. The 
freefrag structure eventually is added to the tasklist 
after the buffer holding the inode block has been writ- 
ten to disk. When the tasklist is serviced, the fragment 
listed in the freefrag structure is returned to the free- 
block bitmap. 


3.5. Indirect Block Dependency Tracking 
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Figure 5: Indirect Block Allocation Dependencies 


Figure 5 shows the dependency structures involved in 
allocation of indirect blocks, which includes the same 
dependencies as with direct blocks. This figure intro- 
duces two new dependency structures. A separate 
allocindir structure tracks each individual block 
pointer in an indirect block. The indirdep structure 
manages all the allocindir dependencies associated 
with an indirect block. The figure shows a file that 
recently allocated logical blocks 14 and 15 (the third 
and fourth entries, at offsets 8 and 12, in the first indi- 
rect block). The allocation bitmaps have been written 
for logical block 14 (as shown by its DEPCOMPLETE 
flag being set), but not for block 15. Thus, the 
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bmsafemap structure tracks the allocindir structure for 
logical block 15. The contents of logical block 15 have 
been written to disk (as shown by its COMPLETE flag 
being set), but not those of block 14. The COMPLETE 
flag will be set in 14’s allocindir structure once the 
block is written. The list of allocindir structures 
tracked by an indirdep structure can be quite long (e.g., 
up to 2048 entries for 8KB indirect blocks). To avoid 
traversing lengthy dependency structure lists in the I/O 
routines, an indirdep structure maintains a second ver- 
sion of the indirect block: the ‘‘saved data ptr” always 
points to the buffer’s up-to-date copy and the “‘safe 
copy ptr” points to a version that includes only the 
subset of pointers that can be safely written to disk 
(and NULL for the others). The former is used for all 
filesystem operations and the latter is used for disk 
writes. When the ‘“‘allocindir head’ list becomes 
empty, the “‘saved data ptr” and “safe copy ptr’’ point 
to identical blocks and the indirdep structure (and the 
safe copy) can be deallocated. 


3.6. Dependency Tracking for new Indirect Blocks 
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Figure 6: Dependencies for a File Expanding into an 
Indirect Block 


Figure 6 shows the structures associated with a file that 
recently expanded into its single-level indirect block. 
Specifically, this involves inodedep and indirdep struc- 
tures to manage dependency structures for the inode 
and indirect block, an allocdirect structure to track the 
dependencies associated with the indirect block’s allo- 
cation, and an allocindir structure to track the 


q 


dependencies associated with a newly allocated block 
pointed to by the indirect block. These structures are 
used as described in the previous three subsections. 
Neither the indirect block nor the data block that it ref- 
erences have had their bitmaps set, so they do not have 
their DEPCOMPLETE flag set and are tracked by a 
bmsafemap structure. The bitmap entry for the inode 
has been written, so the inodedep structure has its DEP- 
COMPLETE flag set. The use of the “buffer update 
head”’ list by the inodedep structure indicates that the 
in-core inode has been copied into its buffer by a call to 
VOP_UPDATE. Neither of the dependent pointers 
(from the inode to the indirect block and from the indi- 
rect block to the data block) can be safely included in 
disk writes yet, since the corresponding COMPLETE 
and DEPCOMPLETE flags are not set. Only after the 
bitmaps and the contents have been written will all the 
flags be set and the dependencies complete. 


3.7. New Directory Entry Dependency Tracking 
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Figure 7: Dependencies Associated with Adding New 
Directory Entries 


Figure 7 shows the dependency structures for a direc- 
tory that has two new entries, foo and bar. This figure 
introduces two new dependency structures. A separate 
diradd structure tracks each individual directory entry 
in a directory block. The pagedep structure manages 
all the diradd dependencies associated with a directory 
block. For each new file, there is an inodedep structure 
and a diradd structure. Both files’ inodes have had 
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their bitmap’s written to disk, as shown by the DEP- 
COMPLETE flags being set in their inodedeps. The 
inode for foo has been updated with VOP_UPDATE, but 
has not yet been written to disk, as shown by the COM- 
PLETE flag on its inodedep structure not being set and 
by its diradd structure still being linked onto its “buf 
wait” list. Until the inode is written to disk with its 
increased link count, the directory entry may not 
appear on disk. If the directory page is written, the soft 
updates code will roll back the creation of the new 
directory entry for foo by setting its inode number to 
zero. After the disk write completes, the roll-back is 
reversed by restoring the correct inode number for foo. 


The inode for bar has been written to disk, as shown 
by the COMPLETE flag being set in its inodedep and 
diradd structures. When the inode write completed, 
the diradd structure for bar was moved from the inod- 
edep “buf wait’’ list to the inodedep ‘“‘pending ops” 
list. The diradd also moved from the pagedep 
‘“diradd” list to the pagedep “‘pending ops” list. Since 
the inode has been written, it is safe to allow the direc- 
tory entry to be written to disk. The diradd entries 
remain on the inodedep and pagedep ‘‘pending ops” 
list until the new directory entry is written to disk. 
When the entry is written, the diradd structure is freed. 
One reason to maintain the “pending ops” list is so 
that when an “‘fsync”’ system call is done on a file, the 
kernel is able to ensure that both the file’s contents and 
directory reference(s) are written to disk. The kernel 
ensures that the reference(s) are written by doing a 
lookup to see if there is an inodedep for the inode that 
is the target of the ‘“‘fsync’’. If it finds an inodedep, it 
checks to see if it has any diradd dependencies on 
either its “pending ops” or “buf wait”’ lists. If it finds 
any diradd structures, it follows the pointers to their 
associated pagedep structures and flushes out the 
directory inode associated with that pagedep. This 
back-tracking recurses on the directory inodedep. 


3.8. New Directory Dependency Tracking 


Figure 8 shows the two additional dependency struc- 
tures involved with creating a new directory. For a reg- 
ular file, the directory entry can be committed as soon 
as the newly referenced inode has been written to disk 
with its increased link count. When a new directory is 
created, there are two additional dependencies: writing 
the directory data block containing the "." and ".." 
entries (MKDIR_BODY) and writing the parent inode 
with the increased link count for ".." (MKDIR_PAR- 
ENT). These additional dependencies are tracked by 
two mkdir structures linked to the associated diradd 
structure. The BSD soft updates design dictates that 
any given dependency will correspond to a single 
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Figure 8: Dependencies Associated with Adding a 
New Directory 


buffer at any given point in time. Thus, two structures 
are used to track the action of the two different buffers. 
When each completes, it clears its associated flag in the 
diradd structure. The MKDIR_PARENT is linked to the 
inodedep structure for the parent directory. When that 
directory inode is written, the link count will be 
updated on disk. The MKDIR_BODY is linked to the 
buffer that contains the initial contents of the new direc- 
tory. When that buffer is written, the entries for "." an 
".." will be on disk. The last mkdir to complete sets the 
DEPCOMPLETE flag in the diradd structure so that the 
diradd structure knows that these extra dependencies 
have been completed. Once these extra dependencies 
have been completed, the handling of the directory 
diradd proceeds exactly as it would for a regular file. 


Qu. 


All mkdir structures in the system are linked together 
on alist. This list is needed so that a diradd can find its 
associated mkdir structures and deallocate them if it is 
prematurely freed (e.g., if a “mkdir” system call is 
immediately followed by a “‘rmdir”’ system call of the 
same directory). Here, the de-allocation of a diradd 
structure must traverse the list to find the associated 
mkdir structures that reference it. The deletion would 
be faster if the diradd structure were simply aug- 
mented to have two pointers that referenced the associ- 
ated mkdir structures. However, these extra pointers 
would double the size of the diradd structure to speed 
an infrequent operation. 
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3.9. Directory Entry Removal Dependency Tracking 3.11. File and Directory Inode Reclamation 


When the link count on a file or directory drops to zero, 
pagedep its inode is zeroed to indicate that it is no longer in use. 
In the non-soft-updates FFS, the zeroed inode is syn- 
chronously written to disk and the inode is marked as 
free in the bitmap. With soft updates, information 
about the inode to be freed is saved in a freefile struc- 
ture. The freefile structure is added to the “inode 
wait” list, and it migrates to the “buf wait’’ list when 
VOP_UPDATE is called. The freefile structure eventu- 
ally is added to the tasklist after the buffer holding the 
inode block has been written to disk. When the tasklist 
is serviced, the inode listed in the freefile structure is 
returned to the free inode map. 
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Figure 9: Dependencies Associated with Removing a 


Directory Entry 3.12. Directory Entry Renaming Dependency 
Tracking 
Figure 9 shows the dependency structures involved 
with the removal of a directory entry. This figure 
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a temporary list, the pointers in the inode are zeroed, 
and the inode is synchronously written to disk. When 
the inode write completes, the list of its formerly 
claimed blocks are added to the free-block bitmap. 
With soft updates, the block pointers in the inode being 
truncated are copied into a freeblks structure, the point- 
ers in the inode are zeroed, and the inode is marked 
dirty. The freeblks structure is added to the ‘inode 
wait”’ list, and it migrates to the “‘buf wait” list when 
VOP_UPDATE is called. The freeblks structure is even- 
tually added to the tasklist after the buffer holding the 
inode block has been written to disk. When the tasklist 
is serviced, the blocks listed in the freeblks structure 
are returned to the free-block bitmap. 


Figure 10: Dependencies Associated with Renaming a 
Directory Entry 


Figure 10 shows the structures involved in renaming a 
file. The dependencies follow the same series of steps 
as those for adding a new file entry, with two varia- 
tions. First, when a roll-back of an entry is needed 
because its inode has not yet been written to disk, the 


the diradd structure so that the roll-back code knows to 
use the old inode number stored in the dirrem struc- 
ture. The second variation is that, after the modified 
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directory entry is written to disk, the dirrem structure is 
added to the work daemon’s tasklist list so that the link 
count of the old inode will be decremented as 
described in Section 3.9. 


4. Experiences and Lessons Learned 


This section describes various issues that arose in mov- 
ing soft updates from research prototype to being a pro- 
duction-quality component of the 4.4BSD operating 
system. Some of these issues were evident shortcom- 
ings of the research prototype, and some were simply 
the result of differences in the host operating systems. 
Others, however, only became evident as we gained 
operational experience with soft updates. 


The ''fsyne" system call. An important filesystem 
interface is accessed through the “‘fsync” system call. 
This system call requests that the specified file be writ- 
ten to stable storage and that the system call not return 
until all its associated writes have completed. The pro- 
totype soft update implementation did not implement 
the “‘fsync’’ system call. 


The task of completing an “fsync’’ requires more than 
simply writing all the file’s dirty data blocks to disk. It 
also requires that any unwritten directory entries that 
reference the file also be written, as well as any unwrit- 
ten directories between the file and the root of the 
filesystem. Simply getting the data blocks to disk can 
be a major task. First, the system must check to see if 
the bitmap for the inode has been written, finding the 
bitmap and writing it if necessary. It must then check 
for, find, and write the bitmaps for any new blocks in 
the file. Next, any unwritten data blocks must go to 
disk. Following the data blocks, any first level indirect 
blocks that have newly allocated blocks in them are 
written, followed by any double indirect blocks, then 
triple level indirect blocks. Finally, the inode can be 
written which will ensure that the contents of the file 
are on stable store. Ensuring that all names for the file 
are also on stable store requires data structures that can 
determine whether there are any uncommitted names 
and if so, in which directories they occur. For each 
directory containing an uncommitted name, the soft 
update code must go through the same set of flush 
operations that it has just done on the file itself. 


Although the “‘fsync’’ system call must ultimately be 
done synchronously, this does not mean that the flush- 
ing Operations must each be done synchronously. 
Instead, whole sets of bitmaps or data blocks are 
pushed into the disk queue and the soft update code 
then waits for all the writes to complete. This 
approach is more efficient because it allows the disk 
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subsystem to sort all the write requests into the most 
efficient order for writing. Still, the “‘fsync’’ part of 
the soft update code generates most of the remaining 
synchronous writes in the filesystem. 


Unmounting filesystems. Another issue related to 
“fsync” is unmounting of filesystems. Doing an 
unmount requires finding and flushing all the dirty 
files that are associated with the filesystem. Flushing 
the files may lead to the generation of background 
activity such as removing files whose reference count 
drops to zero as a result of their nullified directory 
entries being written. Thus, the system must be able to 
find all background activity requests and process them. 
Even on a quiescent filesystem, several iterations of 
file flushes followed by background activity may be 
required. The 4.4BSD FFS allows for forcible 
unmounts of filesystems which allows the unmount to 
take place while the filesystem is actively in use, which 
required additional support. 


Removing directories. The prototype implementation 
oversimplified the sequencing of updates involved with 
removing a directory. Specifically, the prototype 
allowed the removal of the directory’s name and the 
removal of its ".." entry to proceed in parallel. This 
meant that a crash could leave the directory in place 
with its ".." entry removed. Although fsck could be 
modified to repair this problem, it is not acceptable 


when fsck is bypassed during crash recovery. 


For correct operation, a directory’s ".." entry should 
not be removed until after the directory is persistently 
unlinked. Correcting this in the soft updates code 
introduced a delay of up to two minutes between 
unlinked a directory and its really being deallocated 
(when the ".." entry is removed). Until the directory’s 
".." entry is really removed, the link count on its parent 
will not be decremented. Thus, when a user removed 
one or more directories, the the link count of their for- 
mer parent still reflected their being present for several 
minutes. This delayed link count decrement not only 
caused some questions from users, but also caused 
some applications to break. For example, the ‘‘rmdir”’ 
system call will not remove a directory that has a link 
count over two. This restriction means that a directory 
that recently had directories removed from it cannot be 
removed until its former directories have been fully 
deleted. 


To fix these link-count problems, the BSD soft updates 
implementation augments the inode ‘“‘nlink”’ field with 
a new field called ‘“‘effnlink’’. The “‘nlink”’ field is still 
stored as part of the on-disk metadata and reflects the 
true link count of the inode. The “‘effnlink’”’ field is 
maintained only in kernel memory and reflects the final 
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value that the ‘“‘nlink”’ field will reach once all its out- 
standing operations are completed. All interactions 
with user applications report the value of the “effn- 
link” field which results in the illusion that everything 
has happened immediately. 


Block Reallocation. Because it was not done in Sys- 
tem V Release 4 UNIX, the prototype system did not 
handle block reallocation. In the 4.4BSD FFS, the 
filesystem sometimes changes the on-disk locations of 
file blocks as a file grows to lay the file out more con- 
tiguously. Thus, a block that is initially assigned to a 
file may be replaced as the file grows larger. Although 
the prototype code was prepared to handle upgrades of 
fragments to full-sized blocks in the last block of a file, 
it was not prepared to have full-sized blocks reallo- 
cated at interior parts of inodes and indirect blocks. 


Memory used for Dependency Structures. One con- 
cern with soft updates is the amount of memory con- 
sumed by the dependency structures. This problem 
was attacked on two fronts: memory efficiency and 
usage bounding. 


The prototype implementation generally used two 
structures for each update dependency. One was asso- 
ciated with the data that needed to be written and one 
with the data that depended on the write. For example, 
each time a new block was allocated, new dependency 
structures were associated with the allocated disk 
block, the bitmap from which the block was allocated, 
and the inode claiming the new disk block. The struc- 
ture associated with the inode was dependent on the 
other two being written. The 4.4BSD soft updates 
code uses a single dependency structure (associated 
with the disk block) to describe a block allocation. 
There is a single dependency structure associated with 
each bitmap and each inode, and all related block allo- 
cation structures are linked into lists headed by these 
structures. That is, one block allocation structure is 
linked into the allocated block’s list, the bitmap’s list, 
and the inode’s list. By constructing lists rather than 
using separate structures, the demand on memory was 
reduced by about 40 percent. 


In daily operation, we have found that the additional 
dynamic memory load placed on the kernel memory 
allocation area is about equal to the amount of memory 
used by vnodes plus inodes. For a system with 1000 
vnodes, the additional peak memory load is about 
300KB. The one exception to this guideline occurs 
when large directory trees are removed. Here, the 
filesystem code can get arbitrarily far ahead of the on- 
disk state, causing the amount of memory dedicated to 
dependency structures to grow without bound. The 
4.4BSD soft update code was modified to monitor the 


memory load for this case and not allow it to grow past 
a tunable upper bound. When the bound is reached, 
new dependency structures can only be created at the 
rate at which old ones are retired. The effect of this 
limit is to slow down the rate of removal to the rate at 
which the disk updates can be done. While this restric- 
tion slows the rate at which soft updates can normally 
remove files, it is still considerably faster than the tra- 
ditional synchronous write filesystem. In steady-state, 
the soft update remove algorithm requires about one 
disk write for each ten files removed while the tradi- 
tional filesystem requires at least two writes for every 
file removed. 


The fsck Utility. As with the dual tracking of the true 
and effective link count, the changes needed to fsck 
became evident through operational experience. In a 
non-soft-updates filesystem implementation, _ file 
removal happens within a few milliseconds. Thus, 
there is a short period of time between the directory 
entry being removed and the inode being deallocated. 
If the system crashes during a bulk tree removal opera- 
tion, there are usually no inodes lacking references 
from directory entries, though in rare instances there 
may be one or two. By contrast, in a system running 
with soft updates, many seconds may elapse between 
the times when the directory entry is deleted and the 
inode is deallocated. If the system crashes during a 
bulk tree removal operation, there are usually tens to 
hundreds of inodes lacking references from directory 
entries. Historically, fsck placed any unreferenced 
inodes into the lost+found directory. This action is 
reasonable if the filesystem has been damaged because 
of disk failure which results in the loss of one or more 
directories. However, it results in the incorrect action 
of stuffing the lost+found directory full of partially 
deleted files when running with soft updates. Thus, the 
fsck program must be modified to check that a filesys- 
tem is running with soft updates and clear out, rather 
than saving, unreferenced inodes (unless it has deter- 
mined that unexpected damage has occurred to the 
filesystem, in which case the files are saved in 
lost+found). 


A peripheral benefit of soft updates is that fsck can 
trust the allocation information in the bitmaps. Thus, it 
only needs to check the subset of inodes in the filesys- 
tem that the bitmaps indicate are in use. Although 
some of the inodes marked "in use" may be free, none 
of those marked free will ever be in use. 


Partial File Truncation. Although the common case 
for deallocation is for all data in a file to be deleted, the 
“truncate” system call allows applications to delete 
only part of a file. This creates slightly more compli- 
cated update dependencies, including the need to have 
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deallocation dependencies for indirect blocks and the 
need to consider partially deleted data blocks. Because 
it is SO uncommon, neither the prototype nor the BSD 
soft updates implementation optimizes this case; the 
conventional synchronous write approach is used 
instead. 


5. Performance 


This paper gives only a cursory look at soft updates 
performance. For a detailed analysis, including com- 
parisons with other techniques, see [Ganger, McKu- 
sick, & Patt, ]. 


We place the performance of BSD FFS with soft 
updates in context by comparing it to the default BSD 
FES (referred to below as "normal"), which uses syn- 
chronous writes for update ordering, and BSD FFS 
mounted with the O_ASYNC option (referred to below 
as “asynchronous"), which ignores all update depen- 
dencies. In asynchronous mode, all metadata updates 
are converted into delayed writes (a delayed write is 
one in which the buffer is simply marked dirty, put on a 
least-recently-used list, and not written until needed 
for some other purpose). Thus, the O_ASYNC data 
provides an upper bound on the performance of an 
update ordering scheme in BSD FFS. As expected, we 
have found that soft updates eliminates almost all syn- 
chronous writes and usually allows BSD FFS to 
achieve performance with 5 percent of the upper 
bound. Compared to using synchronous writes, file 
creation and removal performance increases by factors 
of 2 and 20, respectively. Overall, 4.4BSD systems 
tend to require 40 percent fewer disk writes and com- 
plete tasks 25 percent more quickly than when using 
the default 4.4BSD fast filesystem implementation. 


To provide a feeling for how the system performs in 
normal operation, we present measurements from three 
different system tasks. The first task is our “‘filesystem 
torture test’’. This consists of 1000 runs of the Andrew 
benchmark, 1000 copy and removes of /ete with ran- 
domly selected pauses of 0-60 seconds between each 
copy and remove, and 500 executions of the find appli- 
cation from / with randomly selected pauses of 100 
seconds between each run. The run of the torture test 
compares as follows: 


Filesystem Running 
Configuration Sync Time 
Normal 1,459,147 487,031 | 27hr, 15min 


Asynchronous day ME | 1,109,711 | 19hr, 43min 
SoftUpdates | 6 | _1,113,686 | 19hr, 50min 


The overall result is that asynchronous and soft 
updates require 42 percent fewer writes (with almost 
no synchronous writes) and have a 28 percent shorter 
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running time. This is particularly impressive when one 
considers that the finds and the pauses involve no 
update dependencies, and the Andrew benchmark is 
largely CPU bound. 


The second test consists of building and installing the 


FreeBSD system. This task is a real-world example of 
a program development environment. The results are 


as follows: 
Disk Writes Running 
Configuration Sync Time 
162,410 | 39,924 | 2hr, 12min 
[Asynchronous | _0 | 38262 


Soft Updates 1124 | 48,850 


The overall result is that soft updates require 75 per- 
cent fewer writes and has a 21 percent shorter running 
time. Although soft updates initiates 30 percent more 
writes than asynchronous, the two result in the same 
running time. 













Filesystem 







The third test compares the performance of the central 
mail server for Berkeley Software Design, Inc. run 
with and without soft updates. The administrator was 
obviously unwilling to run it in asynchronous mode, 
since it is a production machine and people will not 
abide by losing their mail. Unlike thé tests above, 
which involve a single disk, the mail spool on this sys- 
tem is striped across three disks. The statistics were 
gathered by averaging the results from thirty days of 


non-weekend operation in each mode. The results for 
a 24-hour period are as follows: 


Filesystem Disk Writes 
[877,794 
[18,102 


The normal filesystem averaged over 40 writes per sec- 
ond with a ratio of synchronous to asynchronous writes 
of 1:1. With soft updates, the write rate dropped to 12 
per second and the ratio of synchronous to asyn- 
chronous writes dropped to 1:8. For this real-world 
application, soft updates requires 70 percent fewer 
writes, which triples the mail handling capacity of the 
machine. 













6. Filesystem Snapshots 


A filesystem snapshot is a frozen image of a filesys- 
tem at a given instant in time. Snapshots support sev- 
eral important features: the ability to provide back-ups 
of the filesystem at several times during the day, the 
ability to do reliable dumps of live filesystems, and 
(most important for soft updates) the ability to run a 
filesystem check program on a active system to reclaim 
lost blocks and inodes. 
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Figure 11: Structure of a snapshot file 











Implementing snapshots in BSD FFS has proven to be 
straightforward, with the following steps. First, activ- 
ity on the relevant filesystem is briefly suspended. 
Second, all system calls currently writing to that 
filesystem are allowed to finish. Third, the filesystem 
is synchronized to disk as if it were about to be 
unmounted. Finally, a snapshot file is created to track 
subsequent changes to the filesystem; a snapshot file is 
shown in Figure 11. This snapshot file is initialized to 
the size of the filesystem’s partition, and most of its file 
block pointers are marked as “not copied’. A few 
strategic blocks are allocated and copied, such as those 
holding copies of the superblock and cylinder group 
maps. The snapshot file also uses a distinguished 
block number (1) to mark all blocks “not used”’ at the 
time of the snapshot, since there is no need to copy 
those blocks if they are later allocated and written. 


Once the snapshot file is in place, activity on the 
filesystem resumes. Each time an existing block in the 
filesystem is modified, the filesystem checks whether 
that block was in use at the time that the snapshot was 
taken (i.e., it is not marked “not used’’). If so, and if it 
has not already been copied (i.e., it is still marked “not 
copied’’), a new block is allocated and placed in the 
snapshot file to replace the “not copied” entry. The 
previous contents of the block are copied to the newly 
allocated snapshot file block, and the modification to 
the original is then allowed to proceed. Whenever a 
file is removed, the snapshot code inspects each of the 
blocks being freed and claims any that were in use at 
the time of the snapshot. Those blocks marked “not 
used”’ are returned to the free list. 


When a snapshot file is read, reads of blocks marked 
‘not copied”’ return the contents of the corresponding 
block in the filesystem. Reads of blocks that have been 


copied return their contents. Writes to snapshot files 
are not permitted. When a snapshot file is no longer 
needed, it can be removed in the same way as any other 
file; its blocks are simply returned to the free list and 
its inode is zeroed and returned to the free inode list. 


Snapshots may live across reboots. When a snapshot 
file is created, the inode number of the snapshot file is 
recorded in the superblock. When a filesystem is 
mounted, the snapshot list is traversed and all the listed 
snapshots are activated. The only limit on the number 
of snapshots that may exist in a filesystem is the size of 
the array in the superblock that holds the list of snap- 
shots. Currently, this array can hold up to twenty snap- 
shots. 


Multiple snapshot files can concurrently exist. As 
described above, earlier snapshot files would appear in 
later snapshots. If an earlier snapshot is removed, a 
later snapshot would claim its blocks rather than allow- 
ing them to be returned to the free list. This semantic 
means that it would be impossible to free any space on 
the filesystem except by removing the newest snap- 
shot. To avoid this problem, the snapshot code care- 
fully goes through and expunges all earlier snapshots 
by changing its view of them to being zero length files. 
With this technique, the freeing of an earlier snapshot 
releases the space held by that snapshot. 


When a block is overwritten, all snapshots are given 
an opportunity to copy the block. A copy of the block 
is made for each snapshot in which the block resides. 
Deleted blocks are handled differently. The list of 
snapshots is consulted. When a snapshot is found in 
which the block is active (‘‘not copied’’), the deleted 
block is claimed by that snapshot. The traversal of the 
snapshot list is then terminated. Other snapshots for 
which the block are active are left with an entry of 
‘not copied”’ for that block. The result is that when 
they access that location they will still reference the 
deleted block. Since snapshots may not be written, the 
block will not change. Since the block is claimed by a 
snapshot, it will not be allocated to another use. If the 
snapshot claiming the deleted block is deleted, the 
remaining snapshots will be given the opportunity to 
claim the block. Only when none of the remaining 
snapshots want to claim the block (i.e., it is marked 
‘not used”’ in all of them) will it be returned to the 
freelist. 


6.1. Instant Filesystem Restart 


Traditionally, after an unclean system shutdown, the 
filesystem check program, fsck, has had to be run over 
all inodes in an FFS filesystem to ascertain which 
inodes and blocks are in use and correct the bitmaps. 
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This is a painfully slow process that can delay the restart 
of a big server for an hour or more. The current imple- 
mentation of soft updates guarantees the consistency of 
all filesystem resources, including the inode and block 
bitmaps. With soft updates, the only inconsistency that 
can arise in the filesystem (barring software bugs and 
media failures) is that some unreferenced blocks may 
not appear in the bitmaps and some inodes may have to 
have overly high link counts reduced. Thus, it is com- 
pletely safe to begin using the filesystem after a crash 
without first running fsck. However, some filesystem 
space may be lost after each crash. Thus, there is value 
in having a version of fsck that can run in the back- 
ground on an active filesystem to find and recover any 
lost blocks and adjust inodes with overly high link 
counts. A special case of the overly high link count is 
one that should be zero. Such an inode will be freed as 
part of reducing its link count to zero. This garbage col- 
lection task is less difficult than it might at first appear, 
since this version of fsck only needs to identify 
resources that are not in use and cannot be allocated or 
accessed by the running system. 


With the addition of snapshots, the task becomes sim- 
ple, requiring only minor modifications to the standard 
fsck. When run in background cleanup mode, fsck 
starts by taking a snapshot of the filesystem to be 
checked. Fsck then runs over the snapshot filesystem 
image doing its usual calculations just as in its normal 
operation. The only other change comes at the end of 
its run, when it wants to write out the updated versions 
of the bitmaps. Here, the modified fsck takes the set of 
blocks that it finds were in use at the time of the snap- 
shot and removes this set from the set marked as in use 
at the time of the snapshot—the difference is the set of 
lost blocks. It also constructs the list of inodes whose 
counts need to be adjusted. Fsck then calls a new sys- 
tem call to notify the filesystem of the identified lost 
blocks so that it can replace them in its bitmaps. It also 
gives the set of inodes whose link counts need to be 
adjusted; those inodes whose link count is reduced to 
zero are truncated to zero length and freed. When fsck 
completes, it releases its snapshot. 


6.2. User Visible Snapshots 


Snapshots may be taken at any time. When taken 
every few hours during the day, they allow users to 
retrieve a file that they wrote several hours earlier and 
later deleted or overwrote by mistake. Snapshots are 
much more convenient to use than dump tapes and can 
be created much more frequently. 


The snapshot described above creates a frozen image 
of a filesystem partition. To make that snapshot acces- 
sible to users through a traditional filesystem interface, 
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BSD uses the vnode driver, ynd. The vnd driver takes 
a file as input and produces a block and character 
device interface to access it. The vnd block device can 
then be used as the input device for a standard BSD 
FFS mount command, allowing the snapshot to appear 
as a replica of the frozen filesystem at whatever loca- 
tion in the namespace that the system administrator 
chooses to mount it. 


6.3. Live Dumps 


Once filesystem snapshots are available, it becomes 
possible to safely dump live filesystems. When dump 
notices that it is being asked to dump a mounted 
filesystem, it can simply take a snapshot of the filesys- 
tem and run over the snapshot instead of on the live 
filesystem. When dump completes, it releases the 
snapshot. 


7. Current Status 


The soft updates code is available for commercial use 
in Berkeley Software Design Inc.’s BSD/OS 4.0 and 
later systems. It is available for non-commercial use in 
the freely-available BSD systems: FreeBSD, NetBSD, 
and OpenBSD. The snapshot code is in alpha test and 
should be available in the BSD systems towards the 
end of 1999. Sun Microsystems has been evaluating 
the soft updates and snapshot technology for possible 
inclusion in Solaris. Vendors wishing to use soft 
updates for commercial use in a freely-available BSD 
or in their own products should visit http://www.mcku- 
sick.com/softdep/ or contact Dr. McKusick. 
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Design and Implementation of a Transaction-Based 
Filesystem on FreeBSD 


Jason Evans 
The Hungry Programmers 
jasone@hungry.com, http://www.hungry.com/jasone 


Abstract 


Transactional database management systems 
(DBMS’s) have special data integrity require- 
ments that standard filesystems such as the 
Berkeley Fast Filesystem do not address. This 
paper briefly describes the requirements a trans- 
actional DBMS makes of a transaction-based 
filesystem, then goes on to describe the design 
and implementation of such a filesystem, re- 
ferred to as a block repository:, which is part of 
the SQRL DBMS project. 


The implementation of SQRL's block repository 
is different than most traditional filesystems in 
that it is purposely implemented in user-land us- 
ing raw devices and threads. Its performance is 
more tunable to the needs of transaction process- 
ing than would be the case if it were integrated 
into the kernel. 


1 Introduction 


Transactional database management systems go 
to great lengths to never lose or corrupt data, 
even in cases of unexpected system failure. Algo- 
rithms that achieve atomic writes of data stored 
on disk are complex and can be very slow, de- 
pending on what support is available from the 
underlying filesystem. Traditional filesystems 
such as the Berkeley Fast Filesystem (FFS) guar- 
antee atomic updates of filesystem metadata in 
order to avoid filesystem corruption caused by 
system failures, but no atomicity guarantees are 
made for file writes.2 This means that in order 
to avoid possible file corruption, programmers of 
transaction-based applications have to do extra 
work to make atomic changes to files. 
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One of the simplest, though not most efficient, 
methods of implementing atomic writes on FFS 
is to use triple redundancy: 


open("A", O_RDWR) ; 
open("B", O_RDWR) ; 
open("C", O_RDWR) ; 


Cc 


(Write changes to A.] 
fsync(a); 
(Write changes to B.] 
fsync(b) ; 
[Write changes to C.] 
fsync(c); 


If there is a system failure during writing, there 
are only three possible inconsistent states, all of 
which are fixable: 


1 A#B=C. Mix: Ae B. 
2AABAC. Px: Be A, C+eA. 
38. A=BAC. Fix: Ce B. 


A more. practical implementation of 
atomic writes on FFS-~ takes’ advan- 
tage of atomic metadata updates: 


1. Definitions for emphasized words appear in the “Terms 
and Abbreviations” section toward the end of this paper. 

2. FFS does not implement atomic file updates because the 
associated overhead is unacceptable for general use, since 
most applications do not need atomicity guarantees when 
writing to files. 
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/* "A" contains valid data. */ 


a_new = 
0644) ; 
(Write data to A_new.] 
fsync(a_new) ; 
rename("A_new", "A"); 


open("A_new", O_RDWR | O_CREAT, 





Recovery is as simple as deleting “A_new”, if it 
exists. 


Transactional DBMS’s must be able to atomi- 
cally write data to persistent storage. As shown 
above, atomic writes can be achieved using stan- 
dard filesystems. However, the performance of 
such schemes is far from ideal. The filesystem 
discussed in this paper is specially designed to 
meet the specific needs of a transactional DBMS. 
The filesystem discussed in this paper, here- 
after referred to as a block repository or BR, 
has many architectural similarities to journaled 
filesystems. It differs though from most jour- 
naled filesystems in at least the following ways: 


e Provides a simple block-oriented interface, 
as opposed to a file-oriented interface. The 
BR provides a mechanism for implementing 
data storage, but almost no policy. 


e Implemented in user-land for improved per- 
formance and control. Rather than reading 
and writing data via system calls, a library 
is linked into the application. The block 
repository library assumes exclusive access 
of all storage resources that are allocated 
to it. This is undesirable for typical multi- 
process applications, but a useful simplifica- 
tion for single-process server applications. 


e Data are stored on multiple devices, called 
backing stores. In this regard, the BR inte- 
grates and relies on some concepts normally 
found in volume management software. 


2 Backing Store Creation 


A block repository consists of four or more back- 
ing stores. A backing store is a file or raw de- 
vice that consists of a header and data space, as 
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shown in Figure 1. The backing store header is 
triple-redundant so that atomic header updates 
can be guaranteed. The three copies of backing 
store header data are striped so that the first por- 
tion of each copy can be compared in order to de- 
tect and repair data corruption before reading in 
the remainder of the three copies of the header 
data. If the three copies of header data were not 
striped, then the first copy’s notion of the header 
size would have to be trusted, which is not safe. 


0 
Copy A, bytes 0-8191 
Copy B, bytes 0-8191 


Copy C, bytes 0-8191 


Copy A, bytes 8192-16535 


Copy B, bytes 8192-16535 


Copy C, bytes 8192-16535 Header 





Copy A, last 8192 bytes 
Copy B, last 8192 bytes 


Copy C, last 8192 bytes 


Data blocks 


Pe 


Figure 1: Backing Store Structure 





Data 


The data stored in each copy of the backing store 
header is shown in Figure 2. 


3 Block Repository Creation 


Figure 3 shows the block repository structure. 
Before a BR can be brought online, at least a por- 
tion of each of the four logical sections of the BR 
must be backed by one or more backing stores. 


Each backing store in the BR has a copy of the 
backing store list. When a change is made to the 
backing store list, the change is synchronously 
written to each backing store header, in the or- 
der that the backing stores are listed. Care is 
taken to write backing store header changes in 
this order in so as to assure the ability to re- 
cover from backing store headers that disagree 
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Magic Number 

Serial Number 

Block Size 

Clean/Dirty 

Total Size 

Header Size 

Data Size 

Base Physical Address 
# Backing Stores 


Backing Store Path (null-terminated) 


Backing Store List (each element is 
null-terminated) 





Figure 2: Backing Store Header Structure 


with each other. A serial number is included in 
the header to aid the detection of differences be- 
tween backing store headers. 


0x0000000000000000 









vaddr : paddr translation table (V2P) 
transaction commit log (TCL) 


transaction rollback log (TRL) 
data space (DS) and interleaved 
paddr : vaddr translation table (P2V) 


Oxfffrfrfrfrffefffffffte 





Figure 3: Block Repository Structure 


4 Block Repository Startup and 
Recovery 


As with data modifications that are made during 
normal BR operation, care must be taken during 
startup and recovery to never write data in such 
a way that could irreversibly corrupt the BR. The 
general startup and recovery algorithm is as fol- 
lows: 


1. Open a backing store, S, that is part of the 
BR. 


2. While S is not the first backing store in S’s 
backing store list: 


(a) Open the backing store, S’, that is first 
in S’s backing store list. 


(b) Make S’ the new S. 
3. Repair S if necessary. 


4. Repair and roll forward all backing stores in 
S’s list of backing stores to contain the same 
header data, if necessary. 


5. Map all backing stores. 


6. Roll forward the transaction commit log 
(TCL), if necessary. 


5 Block Repository Operation 


The block repository is designed to be able to stay 
online for long periods of time. This requires that 
all normal operations on the BR must allow un- 
interrupted availability of data. Below are brief 
descriptions of some common online BR opera- 
tions. 


5.1 Backing Store Operations 


As mentioned earlier, a BR must be backed by 
at least four backing stores for it to be brought 
online. The BR design allows online insertion 
and deletion of backing stores, such that the BR 
can grow and shrink dramatically in size with- 
out ever having to be taken offline for mainte- 
nance or reconfiguration. Backings can overlap, 
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but there is no performance advantage or gain in 
resiliency to hardware failures in doing so. The 
sole reason for allowing overlapping backings is 
to make it possible to seamlessly move data from 
one device to another. Possible reasons for mov- 
ing data from one device to another include: 


e Consolidation of multiple small backings 
into one larger backing. 


e Migration to a different storage technology. 


Figure 4 shows an in-progress example of con- 
solidating multiple backings (A, B, and C) into 
one backing (D). The algorithm for adding a new 
backing store is as follows: 


1. Insert a backing store, S, into the BR, but 
mark S as invalid. 


2. Begin writing all data writes that are in the 
range to be backed by S to S, in addition to 
any other backing stores that back any par- 
ticular block. 


3. Make a single sweep through the entire 
range of blocks to be backed by S, read the 
values of the blocks, and write them to S. 


4. Mark S as valid. 


5. Append S to the backing store list in each 
backing store header. 





eee eee eeeee > 


Figure 4: Consolidation of Multiple Backings 


A backing store, S, can only be removed if there 
are one or more backing stores that also back the 
same blocks as S does, or if the blocks backed by 
S are not allocated, or a combination of both. The 
definition of “allocated” varies, depending on the 
logical section of the BR: 
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V2P: Once a V2P entry has been allocated, it 
cannot be freed without the user explicitly 
deallocating it. This limits the BR’s abil- 
ity to compact and relocate entries in the 
V2P to such an extent that little effort is 
made to keep the V2P compact. The V2P 
must be contiguously backed from the begin- 
ning through the last allocated V2P entry. In 
practice, this means that the backed portion 
of the V2P can grow, but rarely shrinks sub- 
stantially without the explicit aid of the user. 


TCL, TRL: The TCL and TRL are conceptually 
rings of buffer space. During normal oper- 
ation, part of the buffer ring contains valid 
data, and the other part is empty. At any 
point in time, the portion that contains valid 
data is considered to to be allocated. A back- 
ing store, S, can only be removed from the 
TCL or TRL when no portion of S$ is the sole 
backing of an allocated region. 


DS/P2V: The DS and P2V are subdivided into 
extent groups, which are discussed in more 
detail later. An extent group is the unit of 
allocation from the perspective of backing 
stores. If any data block within an extent 
group is allocated, the entire extent group 
must be backed. The P2V makes it possi- 
ble to efficiently move data blocks without 
affecting the user’s ability to access the data 
blocks via vaddr. This means that it is prac- 
tical to compact data block use, and even 
empty entire ranges of the DS/P2V of valid 
data, so that backing stores can be easily re- 
moved. 


5.2 Block Caching 


The BR implements an LRU caching policy. 
Blocks that have no lockers age, and are flushed 
from the cache when there is demand for block 
cache space due to reading of non-cached data. 
Naturally, this implies the constraint that there 
must be a large enough block cache to accommo- 
date all concurrently locked blocks. In practice, 
for a reasonably sized block cache, this limitation 
is only an issue if faulty programming causes an 
accumulation of stale locks. 
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Figure 5: Block Lock Compatibility Matrix 


5.3 Block Locking 


Figure 5 shows the seven types of locks on data 
blocks, and their compatibility with each other. 
Following is a short description of each type of 
lock: 


s, t: Non-serialized (s) and serialized (¢) place 
holder locks. In order to obtain one of the 
other lock types, a user must first obtain an 
s or t lock. 


d: Potential deletion lock. This is an advisory 
lock that supports a deletion algorithm for a 
form of B-trees.° 


q: Non-exclusive read lock. This form of read 
lock is compatible with w locks, and should 
only be used when the reader can tolerate 
dirty reads of any sort that may be intro- 
duced by writers that hold w locks. The in- 
teractions between gq locks and w locks offer 
a mechanism for allowing dirty reads, but no 
policy for how to deal with the effects of dirty 
reads. 


r: Non-exclusive read lock. 
w: Write lock that allows simultaneous q locks. 


x: Exclusive write lock. 


5.4 Data Block Management 


Externally, data blocks are always accessed via 
vaddr. Internally, the V2P maps vaddr’s to 
paddr’s, and the P2V maps paddr’s to vaddr’s. 
Data blocks reside in the DS. The DS and P2V 
are interspersed such that one P2V block and a 


Data Blocks 


| P2V Block 


Figure 6: An Extent Group 


number of DS blocks are grouped into an extent 
group, as shown in Figure 6. 


Extents provide a mechanism for allocating mul- 
tiple data blocks that are physically near each 
other. This generally improves the locality of 
data access, assuming that data blocks that are 
allocated in groups tend to be accessed in groups. 


The block repository’s support for extents is in 
most ways simple. Extents always consist of a 
number of blocks that is a power of two, so that 
extents can be split and collated in logarithmic 
time. Once an extent is allocated, there is no 
longer a deterministic way to know the bound- 
aries of the extent. In other words, it begins 
to be treated as some number of data blocks 
that have no explicit link to each other. This 
means that blocks that were allocated as an ex- 
tent can be deallocated one at a time, and the 
worst thing that will happen is some extent frag- 
mentation. Even this fragmentation is of lim- 
ited concern though, since data blocks can be 
physically moved without external effects. Thus, 
by compacting allocated data blocks during light 
system load, extent fragmentation can be kept to 
a minimum. 


Figure 7 shows a fully collated extent group. 
Since each extent group is followed by one P2V 
block, extent groups always consist of (2"—1) data 
blocks, where (6 < n < 16). Figure 8 shows what 
a partially allocated extent group could look like. 
Note that neither of these figures distinguishes 
between allocated and free extents, though there 
is bookkeeping information in the P2V block that 
keeps track of allocation, so that extents can be 


3. The original motivation for the block repository dis- 
cussed in this paper is to support research on a highly con- 
current B-tree algorithm. 
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collated with their neighbors as they are freed. 






P2V block 


Figure 7: Fully Collated Extent Tree 


P2V block 


Figure 8: Partially Allocated Extent Tree 


9.0 Transaction Commit Log Process- 
ing 


All writes to the V2P, DS, and P2V sections of the 
BR are first recorded in the transaction commit 
log (TCL). At some later time, the log data are 
consumed by another thread of execution, here 
referred to as the cleaner. The cleaner reads the 
tail end of the TCL, and writes blocks to their 
permanent locations on disk. After each group 
of blocks in the TCL is written out, the cleaner 
marks the group as invalid, so that in the case 
of crash recovery, there is no need to process por- 
tions of the TCL that have already been taken 
care of. 


Due to the interactions between the block cache 
and the TCL, there is a significant performance 
advantage to having a large amount of valid data 
in the TCL during normal operation. Suppose 
that a particular data block, D, is being written 
to quite regularly. Over time, the TCL will have 
recorded many different versions of D. When 
the cleaner comes across a block in the TCL that 
records a version of D, it first looks to see if D 
resides in the block cache. If so, the most re- 
cent version of D is written to its permanent lo- 
cation. If not, the cleaner can correctly assume 
that when D was flushed from the block cache, it 
was first written to the TCL, then written to its 
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permanent location on disk. This means that the 
cleaner, along with how the block cache flushes 
aged blocks, is in many cases able to write D to 
its permanent location only once, even if D was 
modified many times. Naturally, after a system 
fault, the entire TCL must be processed before 
the BR can be brought back online. 


Data Blocks 


| Metadata Block 


Figure 9: Structure of Transaction Commit and 
Rollback Logs 


Each block of a log transaction has a metadata 
record associated with it, as shown in Figure 10. 
A log transaction consists of one or more data 
blocks. If a log transaction consists of four blocks, 
the transaction sequence numbers count from 
four down to one. The transaction sequence num- 
bers also serve the purpose of “flip-flops”. If the 
“flip” and the “flop” are different, this indicates 
there was an incomplete write as a failure oc- 
curred. The flip-flops are necessary since the log 
metadata are not redundant, and in the case of 
log writes, redundancy would be more expensive 
from a performance perspective than the flip- 
flops. 


Transaction sequence number 
(also flip). 


Physical address that corresponds 
to the block that this metadata 
record corresponds to. 


12 


Transaction sequence number 
(also flop). 
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Figure 10: Log Metadata Record 
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6 Backup and Restore 


The block repository supports both full and in- 
cremental online backup. A full backup is made 
using the following algorithm: 


1. Note the current head of the TRL, H = 
head(T RL). 


2. Do a block-wise copy to backup of the V2P. 


3. Do a block-wise copy of all valid DS blocks, 
in such a way that during restore, each block 
can be associated with its vaddr. 


4. Note the current head of the TRL, H' = 
head(T RL’). 


5. Do a block-wise copy of all TRL blocks be- 
tween H and H'. 


An incremental backup can be made by copying 
the portion of the TCL written since the last full 
backup was made. 


BR restoration is accomplished by restoring a 
full backup, then, in chronological order, restor- 
ing any incremental backups that were made. 


7 Summary 


Traditional filesystems do not provide the combi- 
nation of atomic data writes and a simple block- 
oriented interface that transactional DBMS’s re- 
quire. By integrating parts of existing filesystem 
technologies, a simple streamlined data storage 
mechanism can be created that meets the needs 
of transactional systems without the complexity 
and non-portability of explicit operating system 
kernel support. 


Due to the block repository’s user-land nature 
and its use of multiple devices for storage, per- 
formance can be highly tuned to the needs of the 
individual application. 


Terms and Abbreviations 


BR: Block repository. For the purposes of dis- 
cussion in this paper, a block repository 
is similar in many ways to a conventional 
filesystem, but operations are on data blocks 
with a flat 64 bit numerical namespace 
rather than on files in a hierarchical textual 
namespace. 


vaddr: Virtual address. From the user’s per- 
spective, all data blocks are accessed by 
specifying a vaddr. 


paddr: Physical address. Internally, the BR 
consists of a 64 bit “physical” address space. 


V2P: vaddr to paddr translation table. The V2P 
makes it possible to find the paddr of any 
data block, given the vaddr. 


backing store: Encapsulation of a device or 
file that provides non-volatile storage for a 
portion of the block repository’s paddr space. 


TCL: Transaction commit log. All data writes 
are first written to the TCL in such a way 
that once an entire transaction has been 
written to the TCL, there is enough infor- 
mation to be able to sometime later write 
the data to their permanent locations, even 
if there is a crash in between. 


TRL: Transaction rollback log. Pristine copies 
of all modified data blocks are written to 
the TRL before modified data are written to 
the TCL. This provides a reliable method for 
restoring the state of the BR to a previous 
state, as well as supporting online snapshot 
backups. 


DS: Data space. Data blocks are stored here. 


P2V: paddr to vaddr translation table. The P2V 
is used for various internal algorithms to 
move data blocks around without causing 
any externally visible changes. The P2V also 
contains part of the information that is used 
to implement extents. 


extent group: An extent group consists of a 
P2V block and a set of DS blocks. The P2V 
block stores metadata that correspond to the 
DS blocks in the extent group. 
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Availability 


The block repository described in this pa- 
per is part of SQRL, which is an ongoing 
project sponsored by the Hungry Programmers 
(http:/;www.hungry.com) to create a free SQL-92 
DBMS. Information and current source code for 
SQRL can be found at http://www.sqrl.org/sqrl. 


All software that is part of SQRL is released un- 
der a very agreeable BSD-like license. 
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1 Introduction 


Traditionally, Unix device drivers have been developed and distributed inside the kernel. There are a number 
of good reasons why this method is the predominant way most device drivers are distributed. First of all, it 
simplifies the packaging and distribution issues for the device driver. Secondly, it makes it easier to make 
changes to the interfaces between the kernel and the device drivers. 


However, this traditional scheme has a number of major disadvantages. First of all, it means that each 
version of the device driver is linked to a specific version of the kernel. So if a device is only supported 
in a development release, a customer who might otherwise want to use a stable, production release might 
be forced to use a bleeding-edge system. Alternatively, there may be bugs present in the device driver as 
included in the stable release of the kernel, but which are fixed in the development kernel. 


Moreover, including device drivers with the kernel is not scalable in the long term. If Linux-like 
systems are ever to be able to support as many devices as various OS’s from Redmond, Washington, 
hardware manufacturers will have to be able to support and distribute drivers separately from the main 
kernel distribution. Currently, the size of the total Linux kernel source base has been doubling (roughly) 
every 18 months. Almost all of this growth has been the result of new device drivers. If Linux is to be 
successful at Linus Torvald’s goal of Total World Domination, it will be essential that we remove any limits 


to growth, and an exponential growth in the size of the Linux kernel is an obviously a long-term growth 
limitation. 


2 Existing systems 


Currently, there are a number of device drivers which are currently distributed outside of the Linux kernel: 
The Comtrol Rocketport and VS-1000 drivers, written by the author, and David Hind’s PCMCIA drivers. 


The Comtrol Rocketport driver is notable in that a single source base can support three stable Linux releases 
(1.2, 2.0, 2.2) as well as a number of the intervening development releases. [t was necessary to support a 
wide range of Linux releases because the a number of customers of Comtrol Rocketport board were Internet 
Service Providers (ISP’s) who were using the intelligent serial board to provide dialup access of various 
kinds (PPP, UUCP, login, etc.). For these customers, stability is paramount, and often this causes them to 
defer upgrading their systems for a long time. 


David Hind’s PCMCIA drivers present a very good example of some of the advantages of stand-alone device 
drivers. Hardware manufacturers are constantly introducing new PCMCIA devices, and often these new 
require making minor tweaks to the PCMCIA package. These frequency of such changes often exceeded 


'The term "Unix(tm)-like" is frowned upon by the Open Group copyright police :-) 
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the release frequency of the stable kernel series. If the PCMCIA driver had been integrated into the mainline 
kernel code, then users of the stable kernel series might be forced to use the development kernels if they 
needed to use a newer PCMCIA device. The alternative, trying to merge changes back and forth between 
the stable and kernel series, and forcing frequent releases of the stable kernel, is almost equally unpalatable. 
The solution, then, of distributing the PCMCIA drivers separately from the main body of the Linux kernel 
sources, was almost certainly the best way of solving this conundrum. 


3 Techniques for writing stand-alone drivers in Linux 


Unfortunately, the structure of Linux kernel is such that stand-alone drivers is not easy. This is perhaps 
the reason why there are so relatively few drivers which are distributed in this way. Unfortunately. the 
various interfaces used by device drivers are not fixed, and change over time. (This is not unique to Linux: 
many Unix(tm) systems have similar issues.) Hence, the techniques used by existing standalone device 
drivers utilize a certain amount of brute-force. However, it is surprising that despite the a certain amount of 
elegance, it is easier than it first seems to make achive this goal. 


3.1 Using Kernel Modules 


The first way device drivers were distributed separately from the kernel were to simply distribute kernel 
patches which dropped the driver into the kernel sources. The system administrator would then configure 
the kernel to use the new driver, and recompile the kernel. While this provides the most easy and simplicity 
for the driver author, it is less than convenient for the users of the driver who have to compile, install, and 
use the driver. 


Loadable kernel modules were originally introduced to solve a variety of problems. They allow a developer 
to try out their driver without having to reboot a new kernel, thus drastically shorting the edit, compile, and 
test cycle. They also allow a single common set of kernel and modules to be used across a wide variety 
of machines, while avoiding the expense of statically compiling a large number of drivers into a a single. 
large, generic kerel. This is very important for Linux distributions, since many of their customers may not 
be comfortable with configuring and compiling their own kernel. 


Although most kernel modules today are distributed as part the Linux kernel, kernel modules turn out to 
be an extremely useful distribution mechanism for standalone device drivers as well. All of the advantages 
for modules distributed with the kernel sources apply doubly so for modules distributed separate from the 
kernel. Perhaps most importantly, in many cases the user doesn’t even need to have the kernel sources 
installed on their system: a set of kernel include files which correspond to the currently installed kernel is 
sufficient. 


3.2 Building modules outside of the kernel tree 


While writing a device driver which is to be included in the standard kernel source tree. the author can 
rely on the build infrastructure provided by the kernel. The author, however, can no longer depend on thts 
infrastructure when distributing her device driver as in a standalone package. 


Fortunately, the Linux kernel does not require an overly complex build system in most cases. (More on the 
exceptions in a moment). For the simplest modules, all that is required is that the following C preprocessor 


9 ‘ one . . ° . ‘ . . . ;: 
“Unfortunately, some more primitive distributions have distributed a sct of kernel include files which do match with the kernel 
which they are distributing. Certain versions of Slackware distribution in particular have suffered trom this problem. 
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flags be defined by the Makefile: _KERNEL_— and LINUX. If the kernel was configured to be built using 
SMP, the Makefile must also define preprocessor flag _SMP_. In addition, the C compiler needs to be told 
where to find the kernel include files, so a compiler directive such as -I/usr/src/linux/includeis 
generally required. 


In some cases, it may be desirable to write the kernel module so that it can used either inside the kernel source 
tree, or separately in a standalone distribution. In these cases, the driver Makefile may contain a definition 
some flag such as -DLOCAL_HEADERS which is not defined in the standard kernel build environment, 
so that the driver code can distinguish between the standalone compilation environment and the kernel 
compilation environment. In this example, the flag is used so that driver includes the local header files 
(which may have required changes or improvements), instead of the header files found in the standard kernel 
header files.° 


3.2.1 Synchronizing kernel versions 


A very common cause of user confusion and complaints is caused by mismatches between the version of 
the kernel header files, and the kernel actually installed and running on the system. This can occur due to 
a number of reasons. Some distributions erroneously include inconsistent kernel and kernel header files. 
Other users may have installed a set of kernel sources, but haven’t yet installed the new kernel yet. 


In most cases, the symptom reported by users suffering from this header file/kernel synchronization problem 
is simply that the insmod utility refuses to load the newly built device driver. However, sometimes the 
kernel module will load, but then fail in some mysterious way. Mercifully, these cases were fairly rare. 
because they are extremely difficult to debug. 


In order to avoid these problems, it is a very good idea to have the makefile determine the kernel version of 
the header files, as well as the kernel version of the currently running kernel, and issue a warning If these 
two versions are different. Under Linux, the kernel version string should also include critical configuration 
information about whether the kernel is an SMP kernel (and thus requires the - D-_.SMP_ flag when compiling 
the module object files) and whether CONFIG_-MODVERSIONS option has been enabled.* 


The makefile also should maintain a file which contains the kernel version of the header files. This file 
serves two purposes. It is used by the installation utility (see section 3.3). In addition, the makefile can use 
this file to determine when.the version of the header files have changed, and force all of the object files to 
be rebuilt if necessary, thus avoiding another common user-reported problem. 


3.2.2 Exporting symbols from a module 


The job of a kernel module’s Makefile becomes much more complicated if the module exports functional 
interfaces which are used by other modules. This is due to a requirement (if the CONFIG_-MODVERIONS 
option is enabled) to include a 32-bit checksum in the symbol names of functions which are exported for use 
by modules, no matter whether those functions are defined by the kernel or by other modules. The 32-bit 
checksum is calculated over the function signature” including all of the definition of the types used by the 
function signature. This will prevent a previously compiled kernel module from linking with a new kernel 


‘This can also be accomplished by adding a -I. directive ahead of the -I/usr/src/linux/ include directive, so that 
local header files are used in preference to the standard kernel header files. This approach has the advantage of minimizing the 
number of #ifdef’s in the code. However, it means that the header files must be laid out in the same include file hierarchy us was 
used inside the kernel. 

*Sce section 3.2.2 for a discussion why this is necessary. 

“That is, the types of all of its arguments as well as the type returned by the function. 
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if the function prototype changes, or any of the type definitions change, the changed checksum will cause 
the linker in the insmod utility to fail, since the checksum is part of the symbol name. 


If the module is only using kernel-provided functions, the modversions scheme is very easy to use; a series 
of C preprocessor macros in the kernel header files automatically redefine references to functions such as 
kmalloc with a symbol name such as kmalloc_R93d4cfeé. However, if a module also needs to export 
functions for use by other modules, the makefile must a generate and modify the kernel header files, and 
this turns out to be rather tricky. 


The method of specifying which symbols need to be exported changed between Linux 2.0 and Linux 2.2. 
Hence, modules that need to support both older and newer versions of Linux will need to have something 
like the following in their source: 


#if£f (LINUX_VERSION CODE > 0x20100) 

EXPORT_SYMBOL (register serial) ; 

EXPORT_SYMBOL(unregister_ serial) ; 

#else 

static struct symbol table serial _syms = { 

#include <linux/symtab begin.h> 
X(register serial), 
X(unregister serial), 

#include <linux/symtab end.h> 

}; 

#endif 


Similarly, the method for invoking genksyms, the program which examines a source file and its header 
files to generate symbol checksum, has also changed over between Linux 2.0 and 2.2. In addition, if the 
module is being built for an SMP kernel, an appropriate argument to GENKSYMS must be passed by the 
Makefile to indicate this in the symbol checksums. All of this requires that the Makefile be cognizant of the 
kernel version of its compilation environment, which is another good reason why the Makefile should store 
this information in a conveniently accessible file: 


serial.ver: serial.c S$ (DEP_HEADERS) 

@echo "Generating serial.ver..." ; \ 

1f test -s .smpflag ; then smp prefix="-p smp_"; \ 

else smp prefix=; fi; \ 

kver=‘sed -e ‘s/-SMP//’ -e ‘s/-MOD//' .kver' ; \ 

9(CC) $(GENKSYM_FLAGS) -E serial.c > serial.tmp ; \ 

echo $(CC) $(GENKSYM_FLAGS) -E serial.c \> serial.tmp; \ 

case $Skver in \ 

2.0.*) echo $(GENKSYMS) . < serial.tmp ; \ 
S(GENKSYMS) . < serial.tmp ;; \ 

2.[12].*) echo $(GENKSYMS) $$smp_prefix -k $S$kver \< serial.tmp ; 
S(GENKSYMS) S$$smp_prefix -k $$kver < serial.tmp \ 

> serial.ver ;; \ 

*) echo "Unsupported kernel version $S$kver" ;; \ 

esac ; rm -£ serial.tmp ; echo rm -f serial.tmp ; \ 

mkdir -p linux/modules ; cp serial.ver linux/modules ; \ 


One final subtlty which must be considered is if . ver file containing the symbol versions is not mentioned 
in the kernel header’s modversions -h file, the Makefile must generate its own copy of the this file which 
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has been modified to include this . ver file, and place it in an appropriate location inside the module build 
tree so that it is used instead of the system modversions .h header file. 


3.3 Installing modularized device drivers 


As many an software developer knows, it is not enough to write wonderful programs; in order to be used, 
the user has to be able to install it! Unfortunately, it is all-too-common in the Linux community (and in the 
Unix community in general) for developers to pay little attention to the installation process. This is perhaps 
partially responsible for the reputation which Linux and Linux-like systems have of being user-hostile. 


What needs to be done during installation? Obviously, the object file containing the modularized device 

driver needs to be installed in its proper location in the /1ib/modules hierarchy. The installation should 

install the module both in a kernel-version dependent location, suchas /lib/modules /2.2.1/misc/serial.o 
and in a version independent location, such as /lib/modules/serial.o. The kernel-version depen- 

dent location must be based on the kernel version for which the driver was compiled, and not the kernel 

version currently running on the machine at the time of the installation. (However, it is a good idea for the 
installation program to check to see if these two kernel versions are different, and print a warning message 

if they do not. 


Secondly, ifthe driver is loaded at boot-time or if it requires some kind of special initialization, the installation 
program will need to install a /etc/re.d script. There are several reasons why a device driver might need a 
boot-time script. For example, the driver might need to be loaded at all times, instead of being dynamically 
loaded by kerneld or the kmod thread. Or perhaps the drivers require special run-time configuration.° 


Unfortunately, the exact location for installing the /etc/re.d file varies from distribution to distribution. This 
means the shell script must detect the /etc/rc.d convention currently in use on the system, and adapt its 
installation accordingly. 


Finally, if the module exports any functions (see section 3.2.2) the installation script will need to modify the 
kernel header files so that other modules will be able to successfully use the driver’s exported interfaces. 
(Note however that these kernel header files may be modified and revert back to the original contents if a 
make depend is executed in the kernel source tree. 


Because of the potential complexity of the installation script, while it can be done as a Makefile target (1.e., 
what happens when you typemake instal1), most of the time the steps required to install a device driver 
are best stored in a shell script. 


3.4 Kernel version compatibility 


The Linux kernel interfaces have changed overtime. Although a device driver developer sometimes suspects 
the changes are made only to make his life more difficult, in reality the changes are needed to make the 
kernel code be more general or more performant. 


A good example of this is the changes which were made to the interfaces used by kernel routines to read or 
write user memory which were made during the 2.1 development cycle for the i386 architecture. Instead 
of manually calling the verify_area() routine which would check the page tables to see whether or not the 
memory access was allowed (or whether a a page needed to be copied or faulted into memory), the new 
routines used the i386 memory management routines to notice if an access violation or page fault occured, 
and the fault handler looked up the faulting PC in a table to determine which exception handler-should 


"In many circumstances, dynamically loaded drivers can be configured automatically by modprobe when they are loaded by 
making appropriate changes to the /etc/conf.modules file. 
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be invoked to recover from the memory fault. Unfortunately, the kernel API used in Linux 2.0 was not 
general enough to allow for this particular optimization — hence, the interface was changed during the 2.1 
development cycle. 


When functional kernel interfaces changes, the best way for an author to adapt her code is to change the code 
to use the new interface, and then to provide backwards compatibility routines which implement the new 
interface in terms of the older interfaces. For example, the following routine can be found in the stand-alone 
serial driver: 


#1£ (LINUX_VERSION CODE < 131336) 
static int copy _from_user(void *to, const void *from_ user, unsigned long len) 


{ 


int error; 


error = verify _area(VERIFY READ, from_user, len) ; 
if (error) 

return len; 
memcpy _fromfs(to, from_user, len) ; 


Tetum 0; 
} 
#else 
#include <asm/uaccess.h> 
#endif 


In the above example, LINUX_-VERSION_CODE macro is used to determine the version of the kernel 
for which the driver is being compiled. It is set by the kernel headers using the following forumla: 
ver ston * 65536 + patchlevel * 256 + sublevel. Hence, the Linux kernel version 2.1.8 corresponds to a 
LINUX-VERSION_CODE of 2 * 65536 + 1 « 256 + 8, or 131336. 


In other cases, a the definition of a structure may change. For example, a new structure element might 
get added in the middle of the structure. In other cases, the structure elements might get reordered for 
performance reasons. A good way of insulating a program from such changes is to avoid the use of 
initializers, i.e,: 


static struct console sercons = { 
"1 ttys W . 
serial console write, 
NULL, 


serial _ console device, 


Instead, it is safer to initialize the structure explicitly, like this: 


static struct console sercons; 


memset (Sercons, 0, sizeof(sercons) ) ; 
strcpy(sercons.name, "ttyS") ; 
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sercons.write = serial_console write; 
sercons.device = serial_console device; 


This approach is not without its dangers; for example, new structure elements may have to be properly 
initialized in or the kernel abstraction will not work correctly. So while this technique does not eliminate 
the need for testing the driver as kernel interfaces change, it does minimize the number of version specific 
changes which need to be made to the driver source. 


4 Future work 


Many of the techniques described in this paper will no doubt strike the reader as being extremely hackish and 
kludgy. There is unfortunately more than a grain of truth in such an observation. However, the techniques 
described in this do work, and have been successfully used in more than a few device drivers. Authors of 
device drivers are urged to try to try distributing works in standalone form despite the primitive nature of the 
support currently available for such distributions, because of the many advantages which we have discussed 
in this paper. 


That being said, there are many ways in which Linux could be improved in order to make stand-alone device 
drivers distribution much cleaner, simpler, and elegant. Let us discuss some of the possibilities, with the 
hopes that future versions of Linux will incorporate at least some of these improvements. 


4.1 Standards for installing re.d scripts 


It is extremely unfortunate that the various Linux distributions have not been able to standardize on a 
single standard for /etc/rc.d init files.’ This was mainly due to an accident of history, in that the various 
distributions did not coordinate before adopting their /etc/rc.d conventions, and now do not feel that they can 
easily migrate to a single standard without compromising their backwards compatibility with older versions 
of their distribution. 


The Linux Standard Base (LSB) effort has been working on this and other problems which have made life 
difficult for Independent Software Vendors (ISV’s) who wish to distribute software which ts compatible with 
all, or at least most, Linux distributions. The solution which has been proposed for solving this problem ts 
a configurable tool which can be called by installation scripts who need to have their /etc/re script installed 
at boot time. This tool would read structured comments placed at the beginning of the /etc/re script to 
determine where in the logical boot and shutdown sequences the script needed to be called, and based on 
the conventions of that particular distribution, the tool would install the script and the necessary symbolic 
links in the proper places. While not as satisfying as simply being able to declare a standard for /etc/re 


files, it does prove the adage that any computer science problem can be solved by adding an extra layer of 
indrection. 


4.2 Binary Compatibility 


All of the techniques described in this paper assumed that part of the installation process for the driver 
involved compiling the driver from source for a particular machine. Unfortunately, it is not at all clear 
whether or not this will suffice for the vast majority of the non-technically inclined user base which Linux 





Even worse is the Slackware distribution, which is extremely primitive. It doesn’t even support the System V-style init files 
at all. This means that it is extremely difficult to programmatically install a script to be run at boot-time. System administrators 
usually have to manually edit their /ete/re files by hand. 
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will need to start attacking if it is to continue its current exponential growth rate. Even if the source to the 
drivers are available, the thought of needing to compile a kernel extension may scare away more naive users. 
Furthermore, their system might not even have the C compiler installed! 


Currently, interfaces change often enough, particularly at the binary level, that it is impractical to ship binary 
modules. Even during the course of a stable relesae, the core Linux developers have refused to “tie their 
hands” by making commitments that the ABI exposed by the kernel module would remain unchanging. 


Their concern is that some critical bug fixes might require making changes to the structures which would 
affect the ABI. 


One way of addressing these two concerns is to add an adoptor layer which provides this fixed ABI. This 
adaoptor layer might change over time to take advantage of new features in the kernel, but it would be very 
careful to maintain backwards comatibility at the ABI layer. The disadvantage of using such an adaptor 
layer is an inevitable performance loss. However, with sufficient tuning this performance loss might be 
made small enough to be insigificant, and in any case many might view a small performance loss to be an 
acceptable tradeoff in order to provide a standardized ABI for device drivers which are distributed in binary 
form. 


4.3 Cross OS compatibility 


Taking this the idea of compatibility one step further, there are those who believe it would be useful to 
provide an adaptor layer which would allow a single implementation of a device driver to serve multiple 
operating systems; further, that this be doable both on a binary and source level. There ts currently a industry 
consortium of vendors who are working on just such a project, which has been named UDI, for “Uniform 
Device Interface.” 


SCO Unix is a major backer of this initiative, and they are hosting the UDI web page, which can be found at 
http: //www.sco.com/UDI. Furthermore, SCO has offerred to write a proof-of-concept adaptor layer 
which would allow Linux to use UDI device drivers. Most developers in the Linux community have viewed 
this initiative with ambivalence. On the one hand, if successful it would greatly increase the number of 
device drivers supporting exotic hardware devices. On the other hand, there are some genuine performance 
issues which are raised by such a scheme. Can a device driver which is written to be general across multiple 
different types of OS and OS programming styles really be efficient? Only time will tell; the results of the 
SCO UDI effort should be most interesting. 


5 Conclusion 


In this paper, we have discussed the motivations for distributing device drivers separetly from the kernel, and 
examined some techniques used by the few device drivers which are currently being distributed separately 
from the mainline Linux kernel. Finally, we have revewed some strategies for making it easier for device 
drivers to be packaged and distributed in this way. Although much work remains to be done in order to 
make standalone device driver development easier, | hope that this paper encourages developers to consider 
distributing device drivers outside of the kernel, either instead of or in addition to including a version of the 
driver in the latest development kernel. 


In the future, if Linux continues to grow in size and importance, hardware manufacturers who today only feel 
obligated to supply Windows driver may decide that they too wish to write and distribute a Linux driver to 
increase the number customers willing to buy their product. It is my hope that at that point, Linux will have 
advanced sufficiently that a less technically inclined user can simply pull the new scanner, digital camera out 
of the box, plug it into her computer, insert a device driver diskette and be using the new hardware moments 
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later. I believe that the use of stand-alone device drivers will make this type of scenarios much more likely 
to occur. 


A A Sample Makefile 


The following makefile is taken from the author’s stand-alone serial driver distribution: 


LINUX_SRC= /usr/src/linux 

INCL FLAGS= -I. -I$(LINUX_SRC) /include 

DEF_FLAGS= -D KERNEL _ -DLINUX -DLOCAL_HEADERS -DEXPORT_SYMTAB 
BASE FLAGS= -m486 -O2 -Wall $(INCL FLAGS) $(DEF_FLAGS) ‘cat .smpflag‘ 
CFLAGS = $(BASE FLAGS) ‘cat .modflag’ 


GENKSYM_FLAGS= $(BASE_ FLAGS) -D__GENKSYMS_ 


CC= gcc 

GENKSYMS= genksyms 

VERFILE= $ (LINUX_SRC) /include/linux/modules/serial.ver 
MODVERFILE= $ (LINUX_SRC) /include/linux/modversions.h 

DEP HEADERS= serial.h serialP.h version.h \ 


$ (LINUX_SRC) /include/linux/version.h 
all: test version maybe modules serial.o 


test version: 


@ISMP='';KSMP='';cp /dev/null .smpflag; \ 

if grep -q smp_ $(LINUX_SRC) /include/linux/modules/ksyms.ver ; then ° 
ISMP='-SMP’; echo "-D SMP __" > .smpflag ; \ 

Bi. ¢ \ 


if grep -q smp_ /proc/ksyms ; then \ 
KSMP='-SMP’; \ 
ok: A 
IMOD=''; KMOD=’';cp /dev/null .modflag; \ 
if grep -q "#define CONFIG MODVERSIONS" \ 
$ (LINUX_SRC) /include/linux/autoconf.h ; then \ 
IMOD='-MOD’; echo "-DMODVERSIONS" > .modflag; \ 
EL ¢ 4 
if grep -q "kfree" /proc/ksyms && \ 
! grep -q "kfreess" /proc/ksyms ; then \ 


KMOD='-MOD’ ; \ 

ts; A 

IVER=‘grep UTS RELEASE $(LINUX_SRC)/include/linux/version.h | \ 
awk ‘{print $$3}’ | tr -d \"*$SIMODSSISMP; \ 


KVER=‘uname -r‘SSKMODSSKSMP; \ 
if [ -£ .kver J]; then \ 
OVER=‘cat .kver'; \ 
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if [ SSOVER != SSIVER ]; then \ 


echo "Removing previously built driver for Linux S$SOVER'"; 
make clean; \ 
echo " "; \ 
ES 4g \ 
else \ 
make clean ; \ 
re. ¥ 


echo SSIVER > .kver ; \ 


echo Building serial driver for Linux S$SIVER ; \ 
echo " " ; \ 


if [ SSIVER != SSKVER ]; then \ 


echo "WARNING: The current kernel is actually version S$SSKVER." 
echo Wm UM ‘ \ 
2 


maybe modules: 
@if test -s .modflag ; then \ 


make modversions.h serial.ver ; \ 
e3. 
install: 
@LINUX_SRC=S (LINUX_SRC) sh ./setup.sh 
clean: 
rm -£ serial.o *~ .kver serial.ver modversions.h 


rm -rf linux 


really-clean: clean 
rm -£ *.0o 


serial.o: serial.c $(DEP HEADERS) 


@echo $(CC) $(CFLAGS) -c serial.c -o serial.o ; \ 

$(CC) $(CFLAGS) -c serial.c -o serial.o 
serial.ver: serial.c $(DEP HEADERS) 

@echo "Generating serial.ver..." ; \ 

if test -s .smpflag ; then smp_prefix="-p smp_"; \ 

else smp_prefix=; fi; \ 

kver=‘sed -e ‘'s/-SMP//' -e ‘s/-MOD//' .kver' ; \ 


$(CC) $(GENKSYM FLAGS) -E serial.c > serial.tmp ; \ 

echo $(CC) $(GENKSYM FLAGS) -E serial.c \> serial.tmp; \ 

case S$S$kver in \ 

2.0.*) echo $(GENKSYMS) . < serial.tmp ; \ 
$(GENKSYMS) . < serial.tmp ;; \ 

2.[12].*) echo $(GENKSYMS) $$smp prefix -k $$kver \< serial.tmp ; \ 
$(GENKSYMS) $$smp_ prefix -k $$kver < serial.tmp \ 


> serial.ver ;; \ 
*) echo "Unsupported kernel version $S$kver" ;; \ 
esac ; rm -£ serial.tmp ; echo rm -f serial.tmp ; \ 


\ 
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mkdir -p linux/modules ; cp serial.ver linux/modules ; \ 


modversions.h: $ (MODVERFILE) 
@if ! grep -q /serial.ver $(MODVERFILE) ; then \ 
sed -f modversions.sed < $(MODVERFILE) > modversions.tmp ; 


else \ 
cp $(MODVERFILE) modversions.tmp ; \ 
fi + \ 
if ! test -f£ modversions.h || \ 
! cmp -s modverisions.h modversions.tmp ; then \ 


echo "Generating modversions.h" ; \ 

mv modversions.tmp modversions.h ; \ 

mkdir -p linux ; cp modversions.h linux ; \ 
else rm -f£ modversions.tmp ; fi 


B A sample installation script 


The following installation script, setup . shis taken from the author’s standalone serial driver distribution: 


#!/bin/sh 
# 


# This script is responsible for installing the Serial driver 


= 


if [ ‘whoami‘ != root J]; then 
echo "You must be root to install the device driver!" 
exit 1 

fi 


# Install a copy of the driver in the version independent location 
if [ ! -d /lib/modules ]; then 

mkdir -p /lib/modules 
Ex 


if test -d /lib/modules/misc ; then 
cp serial.o /lib/modules/misc 
rm -£ /lib/modules/serial.o 

else 
cp serial.o /lib/modules 

£5 


# Install a copy of the driver in a kernel version specific location 
1f [ -£ .kver J]; then 

KVER=‘sed -e ‘s/-SMP//' -e ‘s/-MOD//' .kver‘ 

KVERSION=‘cat .kver' 
else 


KVER=‘grep UTS RELEASE /usr/include/linux/version.h | \ 
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awk ‘{print $3}’ | tr -d \"' 

KVERSION=SKVER 

if grep -q "#define CONFIG MODVERSIONS" \ 

SLINUX_SRC/include/linux/autoconf.h ; then 

KVERSION=S$ { KVERSION} -MOD 

fa 

if grep -q smp_ $LINUX_SRC/include/linux/modules/ksyms.ver 
KVERSION=$ { KVERSION} -SMP 

fi 


; then 


Fi 


if grep -q smp_ /proc/ksyms ; then 
RSMP=‘ -SMP’ 
£i 
if grep -q "kfree" /proc/ksyms && 
! grep -q "kfree$$" /proc/ksyms ; then 
RMOD=’‘ -MOD’ 
Ez. 
RVERSION=‘uname -r‘SRMODSRSMP 
echo non 
echo "Installing serial driver for Linux $KVERSION" 
echio " ° 
if [ S$KVERSION != SRVERSION ]; then 
echo "WARNING: The current kernel is actually version $RVERSION." 
echo " * 
ap 


= 

# Actually install the kernel module 

= 

if [ ! -d /lib/modules/SKVER/misc ]; then 
mkdir -p /lib/modules/SKVER/misc 

a 


cp serial.o /lib/modules/SKVER/misc 


= 

# Now that we’re done, run depmod -a so that modprobe knows where to fund 
# stuff 

= 

depmod -a 


= 
# Since the serial driver exports symbols, update the serial.ver and 
# modversions file. 


= 

if test -z "SLINUX_SRC" ; then 
echo "Defaulting linux sources to /usr/src/linux" 
LINUX_SRC=/usr/src/linux 

Ei 
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VERFILE=$SLINUX_SRC/include/linux/modules/serial.ver 
MODVERFILE=S$LINUX_SRC/include/linux/modversions.h 


if ! test -f£ $VERFILE || ! cmp -s serial.ver $VERFILE ; then 
echo "Updating SVERFILE" 
cp serial.ver $VERFILE 

ea. 

if ! grep -q /serial.ver SMODVERFILE ; then \ 
echo "Updating S$MODVERFILE to include serial.ver" 
sed -£ modversions.sed < $MODVERFILE > ${MODVERFILE} .new 
mv $SMODVERFILE ${MODVERFILE}.old 
mv ${MODVERFILE}.new $MODVERFILE 

cs 


it 
# OK, now we install the installation script 
it 
if [ -d /etc/re.d/init.d ]; then 
# This is a RedHat or other system using a System V init scheme 
RC_DEST=/etc/re.d/init.d/serial 
RC DIR=/etc/re.d 
RC _START=S83serial 
RC_STOP=K18serial 
elif [ -d /etc/init.d]; then 
# This is a Debian system 


RC_DEST=/etc/init.d/serial 
RC DIR=/etc 

RC_ START=S83serial 
RC_STOP=K20serial 


else 
# This must be a Slackware or other non-SysV init system 
if { ! -£ fete/re-d/re .sérial-|; then 
echo "The initialization script will be installed in " 
echo "/etc/rce.d/re.serial. You will need to edit your " 
echo "/etc/re files to run /etc/rce.d/rce.serial" 
L£ {| ! <d. fetc/re.d Jj; then 
mkdir -p /etc/rc.d 
Fi 
fi 
RC_DEST=/etc/re.d/re.serial 
RC _DIR="" 
fi 
+ 


# Determine the version numbers of the installed script (if any) and the 
# rc.serial script which we have. 
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it 
SRC_VERS="grep "“# FILE VERSION: " rc.serial | awk ’ {print Sa pes 
DEST VERS=0 
1f test -£ $RC DEST ; then 
DEST_VERS=‘grep "*# FILE_VERSION: " $RC_DEST | awk ’{print $3}’' 
if test -z "SDEST VERS" ; then 
DEST_VERS=0 
£1 
Ei 


# 
# Only update the destination file if we have a newer version. 
# 
if test $SRC_VERS -gt $DEST VERS ; then 
if test -f $RC_ DEST ; then 
echo "Updating $RC_DEST" 
NEW_INSTALL=no 
else 
echo "Installing $RC_DEST" 
NEW INSTALL=yes 
Ei 
cp rc.serial $RC_DEST 
fi 


if test -n "SRC DIR" ; then 

rm -£ $RC_DIR/rc?.d/ [SK] ??rce.serial 

1£ test "SNEW_INSTALL" = "yes" ; then 
echo " " 
echo "You are using a system which uses the System V init" 
echo "scheme. The initialization script has been installed" 
echo "in $RC_DEST and it has been automatically " 
echo "set up to be run when you reboot" 


In -sf ../init.d/serial $RC_DIR/rc2.d/${RC_START} 

In -sf ../init.d/serial $RC_DIR/rc3.d/${RC_START} 

In -sf ../init.d/serial $RC_DIR/rc5.d/${RC_ START} 

In -sf ../init.d/serial $RC_DIR/rc0.d/${RC_ STOP} 

In -sf ../init.d/serial $RC_DIR/rc1.d/${RC_STOP} 

In -sf ../init.d/serial $RC_DIR/rc6é.d/${RC_STOP} 
£1 


1f [ -£ /etc/re.d/re.serial ]; then 
echo "You have an old /etc/re.d/re.serial script" 
echo "After checking to make sure it is no longer being used" 
echo "you should delete it." 
£3. 
ES 
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Abstract 


A Firewire device driver has been implemented on 
FreeBSD system. The driver provides IP network 
stack, native socket system interface, and stream de- 
vice interface such as a DV video. The device driver 
shows enough performance on the IP over Firewire 
environment at 30Mbps. Also, DV video communi- 
cation application using IP has been developed with 
the device driver and it enebles DV quality communi- 
cation between US and Japan only with the consumer 
market products. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Firewire, known as IEEE 1394 standard high- 
performance serial bus or iLink, has been designed as 
a packet based computer bus in the new age[1]. The 
market of the Firewire system is just breaking espe- 
cially in audio visual area. To use a new kind of media 
not only Firewire, we have to designe and implement 
the device driver system and its associated environ- 
ment including API. The Firewire specification con- 
siders that it is used for too many purposes, e.g., 
interface to storage devices, to audio visual equip- 
ments, to preripharal devices and between other com- 
puters. So it is difficult to categolize Firewire into 
legacy UNIX device types as either a network or a pe- 
ripheral. In this paper, we present a Firewire driver 
development effort and discuss its way.! 


1The device driver we mentioned here can obtained from 
following URL: 
ftp://ftp.uec.ac.jp/pub/firewire 


2 Overview of Firewire System 


2.1 Firewire System 


IEEE 1394 standard high-performance serial bus, of- 
ten called “Firewire” or “iLink”, is a standard inter- 
face designed to meet a lot of requirements of the 
new generation. The standard covers the whole sys- 
tem of Firewire from its physical layer to the layer 
of network management function. Firewire is capa- 
ble of high network bandwidth; 100, 200, 400, 800, 
1600 and 3200Mbps, permits connecting their hetero- 
geneous bandwidth equipment on the same system, 
supports hot plug-in and -out on its working environ- 
ment, and also provides both best effort and band- 
width guaranteed communication within one network 
media. From these advanced features, Firewire has 
the potential to integrate into only one bus system 
every peripheral interface of computers as SCSI, ev- 
ery network interface as Ethernet, every processor 
bus system as VME, and processor interconnect on 
multi processor systems. 


In the IEEE 1394 standard, two types of media 
are defined as physical layer devices, i.e., backplane 
environment and cable environment. Today’s mar- 
ket supplies only cable environment, while the prod- 
ucts of backplane environment have not appeared 
yet. So, hereafter we only mention cable environment 
IEEE 1394 system. 

Typical Firewire system consists of device nodes 
and cables, and its network topology is a tree struc- 
ture. 24° memory space, including the Firewire spe- 
cific control registers, is assigned to each device and 
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all the devices connected are mapped into unified 
memory space. One Firewire network can be con- 
nected up to (2° - 1 = 63 ) device nodes. When 
using a Firewire network bridge device, up to (2?° - 
1 = 1023) network can be interconnected. Therefore, 
in the specification, almost 2!® device nodes are al- 
lowed on a single system and every device is mapped 
into 2°4 memory space. Every communication ac- 
tion is brought with 125 yz second (8kHz) time slice 
whose value corresponds to the fairness unit in the 
Firewire system. The time slice unit is also divided 
into 6144 time slot. By allocating the number of the 
slot to each application, the network resource on the 
bandwidth guaranteed communication is managed. 
Three data transfer modes are defined i.e., Asyn- 
chronous request, Isochronous stream, and Asyn- 
chronous stream. Asynchronous request provides the 
function to communicate between the devices specify- 
ing the address in the packet with the memory access- 
ing action, e.g., read, write, and transaction update 
same as memory devices. Isochronous stream mode 
provides the bandwidth guaranteed communication 
way using broadcast-like transmission not sent to spe- 
cific devices. The stream has a feature of 6 bits chan- 
nel identifier in the packet header. Asynchronous 
stream mode is defined in IEEE 1394.a standard, 
a supplemental specification of the original. This 
mode provides the best effort basis communication 
in a broadcast style. Due to so many requirements 
from today’s media as bandwidth resource control, 
hot plug in/out, lower jitter transmission, and a large 
number of devices on one system, the whole specifica- 
tion of the Firewire became a large and complicated 
one. To support every function defined, a lot of effort 
is required compared with other network media. 

IEEE 1394 standard series just defined a raw 
packet level communication protocol. When appli- 
cation uses Firewire, higher level protocols are also 
required such as IP over 1394, IEC61883 for real- 
time communication protocol, or SBP-2 for applying 
SCSI function({2, 3]. The standardization processes 
for their protocols have been accelerated in recent 
years. 

The Firewire device driver has been developed for 
the major operating systems, such as Window 98, 
Windows NT and Linux, by distributing the Firewire 
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2.2 IP networking 


IP over Firewire standardization effort has been pro- 
ceeded in IP1394 working group in IETF[4]. Al- 
though the fundamental architecture such as the se- 
lection of the transfer mode in each occasion has been 
reached consensus, the status of its standard is still 
on a draft stage and details of architecture will pos- 
sibly be changed. 

Two transmission modes, asynchronous request 
and asynchronous stream, are adopted by IP1394. 
In the case of IP unicist and ARP response, asyn- 
chronous request packet will be sent to the specific 
node. In other communication modes such as IP mul- 
ticast, broadcast, and ARP request, asynchronous 
stream mode will be used. The stream channel as- 
signment protocol are also defined. 

1500 bytes value is adopted for the MTU size for 
IP packet on the IP over Firewire standard. On the 
lower speed communication modes such as 100 and 
200Mbps, this 1500 bytes MTU is large compared 
with the link level MTU size in the Firewire network. 
Moreover, a Firewire device must ensure communica- 
tion, even when the device only has poor input buffer 
compared with the link level MTU. The size of link 
level MTU on the Firewire may be more restricted 
and changed in some condition. If the smaller MTU 
issue in the intermediate link prove with the IP frag- 
mentation, it leads the end-to-end network throuput 
to a poor one. Because a loss of fragmented packet 
causes unused packet sent. IP1394 group solved this 
issue by the link fragment mechanism; i.e., the frag- 
mentation and assembly of the packet larger than 
MTU is done within the local media. 


2.3 A/V device 


Firewire is adopted as the standard of digital inter- 
face for audio visual device, since it provides lower 
jitter, bandwidth guaranteed transmission within the 
network level, and also provides lower equipping cost. 
Today, Firewire applications are one of the most pop- 
ular concerns for the audio visual products such as 
various types of video camcorders and VCRs. The 
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protocol structure of the audio visual interface con- 
sists of 2 layers. The lower layer corresponds to a 
generic communication protocol for real-time stream 
media using isochronous stream. The higher one is 
designed as an adaptation protocol to each media 
type as NTSC, PAL, HDTV, MPEG and MIDI[5]. 
Some of these protocols are well known as DV video 
and the protocol set is approved as an IEC standard, 
IEC61883. In the real-time media system connected 
with the packet based network, the jitter of pack- 
ets is the most important factor. If a larger jitter 
of packet is accepted, the system becomes more ex- 
pensive because of the necessity of larger input buffer 
for absorbing the fluctuation. To avoid the problem, 
the specification requires strict timing in the order 
of 4 second. To support such strict real-time media 
packet timing, the computer system is recommended 
to take account of the hardware level not only the 
software. 


2.4 Peripherals 


SBP (Serial Bus Protocol) is designed as a SCSI 
adaptation protocol to Firewire and its standardiza- 
tion process is ongoing in ANSI. SBP is expected as 
the most major protocol for a storage device inter- 
face. However, the standards for computer periph- 
eral are already established, e.g., SCSI and IDE apart 
from audio visual world. The Firewire application in 
computer peripherals has not been popular yet, even 
if Firewire has some advantages. 

AV/C protocol is an audio visual device control 
protocol supposing the cooperation with auch as DV 
video mentioned above, and provides audio visual 
equipment specific protocol set as “Play”, “Rewind”, 
and “Record”. AV/C protocol only uses the raw 
Firewire functions in a simple way without any legacy 
protocol adaptation such as SCSI. 


3 Integrating BSD system 


The goal of our effort is to provide the Firewire envi- 
ronment on BSD system independent of the Firewire 
hardware. The device driver we developed is divided 
into two parts, i.e., the common part of the Firewire 


system and the device dependent part. We describe 
both of them in this section. We implement some 
feature of the Firewire into the kernel level due to 
the indispensable to use it. The new kernel imple- 
mented feature concerning native Firewire are Bus 
Manager, Isochronous Resource Manager, and CSR 
register includes related functions, 


3.1 Native Firewire socket 


The driver supports native mode Firewire socket, or 
N1394. The most part of N1394 is written refer- 
ring to NATM code that is ATM native mode socket 
system included from FreeBSD 3.0 release[6]. Both 
Asynchronous request and Isochronous communica- 
tion modes can be used. The N1394 socket structure 
is shown in Fig. 1. 

Unused fields in Fig 1, sni394_lch, sni394_ltag, 
and sni394_mode remain due to backward compati- 
bility previously released. 


Isochronous stream 


This mode provides the function for sending and 
recieving isochronous packet at a little programing 
cost. In this mode, user creates communication end 
point of socket, connects it to the isochronous chan- 
nel specified by the N1394 socket structure, and com- 
municates in the conventional datagram manner as 
UDP(Fig. 2). 

Our Pentium MMX 233Mhz computer can recieve 
the stream of consumer DV video, whose bandwidth 
is about 28Mbps using the isochronous interface. Al- 
though it also has a enough performance to send 
the video stream, the video device connected with 
Firewire cannot display due to the the reason of de- 
scribed later. 


Asynchronous request 


This mode provides asynchronous request function. 
In this mode, user creates communication end point 
of socket, connects it, sends the asynch packet user 
prepared, and waits for the responce from the target 
device(Fig. 3). When using this mode, user must 
ensure the data structure of the asynchronous request 
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struct sockaddr_ni394 { 


u_int8_t sni394_len; /* length * / 
u_int8_t sni394_family; /* AF_N1394 * / 
char sni394_if[IFNAMSIZ]; /* interface name */ 
u_int8_t sni394_fch; /* isochronous channel */ 
u_int8_t sni394_lch; /* parameter unuse * / 
u_int8_t sn1394_ftag; /* tag of ishchronous */ 
u_int8_t sn1394_ltag; /* parameter unuse * / 
u_int8_t sni394_mode; /* parameter unuse * / 
u_int8_t sn1394_flags; /* specify socket status */ 
u_int8_t sni394_sped; /* transmission speed. */ 
}; 
Figure 1: N1394 socket structure 
#include <net1394/netfw.h> 
main(){ 
int s; 
char ifname[] = "lynx0"; 
struct sockaddr_ni394 sfw; 
u_long recvbuf [512/4); 
int i, len; 
if((s = socket (AF_N1394, SOCK_DGRAM, PROTO_N1i394IS0)) < 0 ){ 
perror("socket") ; 
exit (1); 
} 
sfiw.sni394_family = AF_N1394; 
sfiw.sni394_lch = 63; 
sfiw.sn1394_ltag = 0x1; 
bcopy(ifname, sfw.sni394_if, IFNAMSIZ) ; 
if(connect(s, (struct sockaddr *)&sfw, sizeof(sfw)) < 0){ 
perror ("connect") ; 
exit(1); 
} 
while(1){ 
len = recv(s, recvbuf, 512, 0); 
} 
} 


Figure 2: Code example to use Isochronous stream with socket 
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packet oneself in a different way from the isochronous 
case. 


3.2 Firewire BSD and IP 


Our implementation of IP over Firewire is par- 
tially compliance to the specification described in 
draft-ietf-ip1394-08.txt. The part of difference 
from the original are: 


e Isochronous stream mode is used insted of Asyn- 
chronous stream in ARP and IP broadcast 


e MCAP function is not implemented. 


Firewire is a broadcast capable media and IP over 
Firewire adopts broadcast based ARP function same 
as Ethernet. So, the usage of the IP adaptation of 
Firewire does not require special mechanism. User 
can use IP network with following familier operation: 


# ifconfig lynx0 10.0.0.1 netmask 255.255.255.0 


The improvement of the IP implementation is now 
stopping. So, our implementation does not accord 
with the latest [P1394 draft. However, since the basis 
of the specification has not been changed, the mod- 
ification to accord with the latest one may not be a 


difficult. 


3.3 Audio Visual device support 


IEC61883 real-time media protocol requires strict 
packet timing in the order of yw second. This tim- 
ing condition can be satisfied with transmitting the 
isochronous packets at every 125 y second time slice. 
Almost all Firewire devices support such a transmis- 
sion with its programmable DMA function. More- 
over, the protocol requires to write 24.576 MHz clock 
based time stamp into the specific packet header for 
the clock synchronization between the sender and 
the receivers. The generic BSD socket system can- 
not send packets ao as-to satisfy these strict timing 
and cannot support the special treatment of the time 
stamp. 

We prepare another device system for play out real- 
time stream media in addition to a network socket 


interface, which is named “dv”. The purpose of “dv” 
device is mainly for play out use, since the packet 
timing issue is not serious in the receiving. The “dv” 
device system treats a bunch of isochronous packet 
sequence as a minimum transmission unit. Every 
transmission operation on the device must be done 
with the bunch of packets. This treatment reduces 
the interrupt occuring at the end of DMA operation 
compared with the socket system if the number of 
packets in a bunch is large. To avoid the fluctuation 
in the system, the output queue is implemented and 
the length of the queue can be changed up to 12. 
The application and the kernel only copy the bunch 
to the DMA data entry and kicks a DMA action af- 
ter the previous queued data is sent out. When the 
driver kicks a DMA action, only the first packet’s 
time stamp field in the bunch is overwritten by a cer- 
tain value. Then, the application must arrange the 
packet requiring the time stamp to become the first 
in the packet group. On the DV video format, the 
unit of bunch corresponds to the one video picture 
frame. 

The “dv” device system provides two methods for 
stream packet play out. One is to use write() system 
call and the other is mmap() system call. Since both 
system calls do not kick the DMA operation itself, 
the application must tell the start of the operation to 
the kernel using LYNX_DV_TXSTART ioctl. 


Use of write() system call 


This mode is conventional use of “dv” device. This 
mode provides isochronous stream transmission with 
low program cost. In this mode, user open the device, 
load the data into a buffer and kick the DMA ac- 
tion(See LYNX_DV_TXSTART). This system call does 
not return the success code until the system comes by 
an empty buffer after sending out the previous data. 
This function satisfies the strict packet transmitting 
timing only at the kernel level. So, user will not care 
about the strict timing issue and it provides easiest 
way to make isochronous stream. When using this 
mode, user must be ensured that each packet is stored 
into 512 bytes boundaries in the output buffer and the 
first quadrat data of every packet corresponds to the 
header of the isochronous packet including the packet 
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tinclude <net1394/netfw.h> 


main(){ 

int se: 

char ifname[] = "lynx0"; 

struct sockaddr_ni394 sfw; 

u_long sendbuf [5112/4], recvbuf[512/4]; 
unsigned long long addr; 

int i, len; 


sfiw.sni394_family = AF_N1394; 
bcopy(ifname, sfw.sni394_if, IFNAMSIZ); 


if((s = socket (AF_N1394, SOCK_DGRAM, PROTO_Ni394ASY)) < 0 ){ 
perror ("socket") ; 
exit(1); 

} 


if(connect(s, (struct sockaddr *)&sfw, sizeof(sfw)) < 0){ 
perror ("connect") ; 


exit(1); 


/* 


* 


Offset 0x0001fffff0000018 represents destination network/node/address 
network = 0x0, 

node = Oxi, 

* address = Oxffff££0000018(SPLIT_TIME_OUT_HI register) 

*/ 


* 


" 


addr = 0x0001fffff0000018ul11; 


/* To make a packet for Read request for data quadret */ 


sendbuf [0] = htonl1(0x00000040 | ((addr >> 32) & Oxfff££0000 )); 
sendbuf[1i] = htonl(((addr >> 32) & 0x0000ffff )); 
sendbuf [2] = htonl(addr & Oxffffffff) ; 


send(s, sendbuf, 12, 0); 
/* Wait for a response from destination */ 


len = recv(s, recvbuf, 512, 0); 


} 


Figure 3: Code example to use Asynchronous request with socket 
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size, tag, channel number, tcode and sync informa- 
tion(Fig. 4). The nbytes field of write() specifies the 
total size of the isochronous packets bunch. 


Use of mmap() system call 


This mode provides the accessing way of the “dv” 
device buffer both for sending and for receiving al- 
located in the kernel space. In the mmaped area of 
“dv” device, the control entry is placed before the 
memory space of output/input buffer. When using 
this mode, user manupurates the control entry in the 
“dv” specific manner additionally to the buffer man- 
agement on the write system call. The data struc- 
ture of the mapped “dv” device is shown in Fig. 5. 
In this mode, user open the device, map the “dv” 
device into the application space, access the space as 
conventional memory and kick the DMA actions(See 
LYNX_DV_TXSTART/LYNX_DV_RXSTART)(Fig. 6). 

The size of both output/input buffers above is cal- 

culated as following: 


size = sizeof(u_int32t) x Ng x Lp x Np 


where N,, Lp and Ny, represent the number of at- 
tached queue, the size of the maximum packet, and 
the number of packets included in the buffer respec- 
tively. In our driver, Ny, Lp and Np are set to per- 
manent value as 16, 512 and 300 respectively. 

Also, ioct1() supports the following functions. 

e LYNX_DV_TXSTART, LYNX_DV_TXSTOP 

Start and stop the DMA action for transmitting 


e LYNX_DVRX_START, LYNX_DVRX_STOP 
Start and stop the DMA action for recieving 

e LYNX_SSIGNAL_WR, LYNX_GSIGNAL_WR 
Set/get the process to raise signals, when transmit- 
ting DMA action is finished. 

e LYNX_GSIGNAL_RD, LYNX_GSIGNAL_RD 
Set/get the process to raise signal, when recieving 
buffer is filled. 

e LYNX_GFRAMESIZE 
Get the amount of size of memory the device at- 
tached 

@ LYNX_DV_SYNC 
Set the queue length of transmission buffer. If the 
fluctuation factor is large in transmitting, a large 


value should be settled. 


We have released an DV application software that 
transmits DV video over IP using the function[8}. 
This application accomplishes DV quality commu- 
nication only using the equipment on the consumer 
market. In SC98, we have presented the DV quality 
video communication between US and Japan with 
Transpac, Startap, and vBNS links. The applica- 
tion consumes over 30Mbps bandwidth including IP 
packet header in NTSC and it is not feasible to use 
such a bandwidth eater now. However, we believe 
that such volumes of bandwidth will be obtained eas- 
ily in the near future, because the improvement of the 
high-speed link technology is too fast. 


3.4 Suppoted Device 


Our device driver supports two types of the Firewire 
chipset, i.e., Texas Instrument’s PCILynx and 
Adaptec AIC5800[7, ?]. Since AIC5800 is derived 
from Apple Firefire chipset, the chipsets of the same 
series, e.g, Sony’s chipset may work with a bit mod- 
ification of the device driver code. Both chipsets 
only support the speed up to 200Mbps due to earlier 
product and does not support Asynchronous stream 
transmission defined in IEEE 1394.a itself. On PCI- 
Lynx driver, our driver performes about 30Mbps 
TCP transmission performance with 100Mbps mode 
in netperf. This value shows that our driver has 
good performance compared with theoretical limit as 
32Mbps. In some cheap PC configuration, the DMA 
operation stops in failure probabily due to the poor 
PCI bus performance. 

We are planning to develop the driver code for sec- 
ond generations’s chipset as OHCI and PCILynx2 
that supporting up to 400Mbps, asynchronous stream 
mode. 


4 Conclusion 


We developed a Firewire device driver on the 
FreeBSD system. Of cource, the API specification 
and the driver we presented in this paper is not com- 
plete. It is still an open issue which type of UNIX 
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#include <machine/lynx.h> 


main(){ 
int d, qlen, dummy, frame; 


#define MAXFRAME 12 


u_long sendbuf [MAXFRAME] [512/4*300]; 
u_long datalen[MAXFRAME] ; 


d = open("/dev/dv0", O_RDWR) ; 


/* change queue size */ 

if( ioctl(d, LYNX_DV_SYNC, &qlen) < 0 ) { 
err(i, "LYNX_DV_SYNC"); 

} 


/* kick playout */ 
if( ioctl(d, LYNX_DV_TXSTART, &dummy) < 0 ) { 
err(1, "LYNX_DV_TXSTART") ; 


} 
frame = 0; 
while(i){ 


frame++; if( frame == MAXFRAME ) frame = 0; 


if( write(d, sendbuf[frame], datalen[frame] * 512) < 0 ){ 
perror ("write") ; 


Figure 4: Code example to use write() on “dv” 
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struct dv_data{ 
/* Maximum size of output queue */ 
u_int32_t n_write; 
/* Buffer now user locking, device does not send this data */ 
u_int32_t a_write; 
/* Buffer now kernel locking, user must not access this data * / 
u_int32_t k_write; 
u_int32_t write_done; 
/* Number of valid packet data in the buffer */ 
u_int32_t write_len[i6]; 
/* Offset of buffer for writing */ 
u_int32_t write_off[16] ; 
/* Maximum size of input queue */ 
u_int32_t n_read; 
/* Buffer now user locking, device does not write this data * / 
u_int32_t a_read; 
/* Buffer now kernel locking, this entry is not stable */ 
u_int32_t k_read; 
u_int32_t read_done; 
/* Number of valid packet data in the buffer */ 
u_int32_t read_len[16]; 
/* Offset of buffer for reading */ 
u_int32_t read_off[16]; 
r 


isochronous data buffers for output 


isochronous data buffers for input 


Figure 5: Control entry on “dv” 
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#include <machine/lynx.h> 
main(){ 
int d, size; 


u_int32_t *dvdata; 
d = open("'/dev/dv0", O_RDWR) ; 


/* obtain the amount of maximum buffer size incl. control, output and input */ 


if (ioctl(d, LYNX_GFRAMESIZE, &size)){ 
exit(1); 
} 


if ((dvdata = (u_int32_t *)mmap((caddr_t) 0, size, 


PROT_WRITE|PROT_READ, 0, d, (off_t)0)) < 0 ){ 
err(1, "mmap"); 
} 
/* Manipulate output/input buffer */ 
} 


Figure 6: Code example to use mmap() on “dv” 


system call accords with Firewire programing. Es- 
pecially, the socket implementation of asynchronous 
request must be reconsidered. Because it is not a 
light programming effort to satisfy various mode of 
the asynchronous requests function. Many DV video 
equipment cannot display complete picture probably 
due to packet timing, even if using our “dv” imple- 
mentation. A complete video picture appeares in the 
limited configuration only. We are trying to solve 
the problem investigating the packet behaviour. The 
device having a Firewire interface will be more dis- 
tributed and a variety of devices will increase. How- 
ever, our developing capacity is limited. So, we want 
to cooporate with other UNIX development effort, 
e.g, implementing SBP with SCSI experts. 


There is also other device driver development ef- 
forts on LINUX system. And, some UNIX vender 
announces the Firewire support on its OS as SGI 
IRIX. We are planning to make compatibility with 
other implementations, to reduce porting effort be- 
tween UNIX systems. 
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What is newconfig? 


e Originnaly developed by Chris Torek 
in 4.4BSD. 


e NetBSD, OpenBSD, BSD/OS 


e We port this framework to FreeBSD- 


current 


Overview 


What is newconfig? 


Motivations 


Design 


Implementation 


Future work 


New-bus vs. newconfig 


Conclusion 


Motivations 


e PAO development 


e CardBus support (hybrid of PCM- 
CIA and PCI) 


e There is no IRQ abstraction. 


e There is no way to give configura- 
tion hint to PCI devices. (such as 
PCIC on PCI bus) 
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e A target is to merge to FreeBSD- 


Current 


=> develop based on FreeBSD-current 


e TO implement dynamic configuraition. 


= add feature to handle kernel de- 
vice driver tree dynamically. 


e Support any drivers and any buses. 


Design (continued) 


Configuration hint and Plug-and-play bus 


e No need configuration hint on PnP bus. 


-- if every devices keep the PnP spec. 
e Many rotten devices (or BIOSes). 
e Device framework should provide " overrid- 


ing" configuration hint. 


--- or driver writers tend to "hard coding” 
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Design (continued) 


To remove old config --- 


e Old auto-configuration mechanism 
appeared in 4.1BSD. 


e config(8) is bus/machine dependent 


e config(8) knows bus structure 


Design (continued) 


TO support separation bus-dependent 
part 


foo.c foo driver core 
foo_isa.c foo driver ISA dependent part 
foo_pci.c foo driver PCI dependent part 


Experience AMD 53C974 PCscsi con- 
troller. 


=> 3-days by a beginner of driver 


programming. 
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Design (continued) 


Our idea of auto-configuration requirements: 


1. Configuration hint information to device 
drivers 


. Bus/device hierarchy information 
. Inter-module dependency information 


. Device name — object file name mapping 
information 


Newconfig handles all them, but static way. 


Implementation (continued) 


. files” file 
@ /usr/src/sys/conf/files.newconf 


@ /usr/src/sys/i386/conf/files.i386.newconf 


e provided by programmer 


2. CONFIG file 


@ /usr/src/sys/i386/conf/NEWCONF 
e provided by user 


e like "GENERIC", or "LINT" 
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Implementation 


config.new(8) reads 2 group of files 


— generate configuration data 


— Statically linked to kernel 


Future work 


e Dynamic configuration for newcon- 
fig 


e When are device configuration in- 
formation given? 


Compile time (static) 
Boot time (a.k.a. UserConfig) 
Run time (dynamic) 


e The weakest point of the current 
implementation of newconfig. 
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Future work (continued) 


Implementation of dynamic config 


e A utility that parse "files” file for 
dynamic module. 


e A module loader with parsed ” files” 
file and config hint. 


e Kernel codes that handles loaded 
config information and registers new 
bus/device hierarchy. 





Conclusion 


e Static vs. dynamic: both config re- 


quired 


e 10 provide the way of overriding PnP 


information 


e Explicit syntax of configuration data 


are useful 
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New-bus vs. newconfig 


New-bus 


http://www.freebsd.org/"dfr/devices.html 


1. Configuration hint information to device 
drivers 


. Bus/device hierarchy information 


. Inter-module dependency information 


. Device name — object file name mapping 
information 


References 


newconfig information 


http://www. jp.freebsd.org/newconfig/ 


presentation draft 


http://home. jp.freebsd.org/~furuta/freenix/ 
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The Vinum Volume Manager 
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ABSTRACT 


The Vinum Volume Manager is a block device driver which implements virtual disk drives. It isolates 
disk hardware from the block device interface and maps data in ways which result in an increase in flex- 
ibility, performance and reliability compared to the traditional slice view of disk storage. Vinum imple- 
ments the RAID-0, RAID-1 and RAID-5 models, both individually and in combination. 


Introduction 


Disk hardware is evolving rapidly, and the current UNIX 
disk abstraction is inadequate for a number of modern 
applications. In particular, file systems must be stored 
on a single disk partition, and there is no kernel support 
for redundant data storage. In addition, the direct rela- 
tionship between disk volumes and their location on disk 
make it generally impossible to enlarge a disk volume 
once it has been created. Performance can often be lim- 
ited by the maximum data rate which can be achieved 
with the disk hardware. 


The largest modern disks store only about 50 GB, but 
large installations, in particular web sites, routinely have 
more than a terabyte of disk storage, and it is not uncom- 
mon to see disk storage of several hundred gigabytes 
even on PCs. Storage-intensive applications such as In- 
ternet World-Wide Web and FTP servers have accelerat- 
ed the demand for high-volume, reliable storage systems 
which deliver high performance in a heavily concurrent 
environment. 


The problems 


Various solutions to these problems have been proposed 
and implemented: 


Disks are too small 


The ufs file system can theoretically span more than a 
petabyte (2° or 10’° bytes) of storage, but no current 
disk drive comes close to this size. Although the size 
problem is not as acute as it was ten years ago, there is a 


simple solution: the disk driver can create an abstract de- 
vice which stores its data on a number of disks. A 
number of such implementations exist, though none ap- 
pear to have become mainstream. 


Access bottlenecks 


Modern systems frequently need to access data in a 
highly concurrent manner. For example, the FTP server 
wearchive.cdrom.com maintains up to 3,600 concurrent 
FTP sessions and has a 100 Mbit/s connection to the 
outside world, corresponding to about 12 MB/s. 


Current disk drives can transfer data sequentially at up 
to 30 MB/s, but this value is of little importance in an 
environment where many independent processes access 
a drive, where they may achieve only a fraction of these 
values. In such cases it’s more interesting to view the 
problem from the viewpoint of the disk subsystem: the 
important parameter is the load that a transfer places on 
the subsystem, in other words the time for which a 
transfer occupies the drives involved in the transfer. 


In any disk transfer, the drive must first position the 
heads, wait for the first sector to pass under the read 
head, and then perform the transfer. These actions can 
be considered to be atomic: it doesn’t make any sense 
to interrupt them. 


Consider a typical transfer of about 10 kB: the current 
generation of high-performance disks can position the 
heads in an average of 6 ms. The fastest drives spin at 
10,000 rpm, so the average rotational latency (half a 
revolution) is 3 ms. At 30 MB/s, the transfer itself 
takes about 350 ws, almost nothing compared to the po- 
sitioning time. In such a case, the effective transfer rate 
drops to a little over 1 MB/s and is clearly highly de- 
pendent on the transfer size. 
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The traditional and obvious solution to this bottleneck 
is “more spindles’’: rather than using one large disk, it 
uses several smaller disks with the same aggregate stor- 
age space. Each disk is capable of positioning and 
transferring independently, so the effective throughput 
increases by a factor close to the number of disks used. 


The exact throughput improvement is, of course, small- 
er than the number of disks involved: although each 
drive is capable of transferring in parallel, there is no 
way to ensure that the requests are evenly distributed 
across the drives. Inevitably the load on one drive will 
be higher than on another. 


The evenness of the load on the disks is strongly depen- 
dent on the way the data is shared across the drives. In 
the following discussion, it’s convenient to think of the 
disk storage as a large number of data sectors which are 
addressable by number, rather like the pages in a book. 
The most obvious method is to divide the virtual disk 
into groups of consecutive sectors the size of the indi- 
vidual physical disks and store them in this manner, 
rather like taking a large book and tearing it into small- 
er sections. This method is called concatenation and 
has the advantage that the disks do not need to have any 
specific size relationships. It works well when the ac- 
cess to the virtual disk is spread evenly about its ad- 
dress space. When access is concentrated on a smaller 
area, the improvement is less marked. Figure 1 illus- 
trates the sequence in which storage units are allocated 
in a concatenated organization. 


Disk 1 


Disk 2 Disk 3 


Disk 4 


“* eee ee 





Figure 1: Concatenated organization 


An alternative mapping is to divide the address space 
into smaller, even-sized components and store them 
sequentially on different devices. For example, the first 
256 sectors may be stored on the first disk, the next 256 
sectors on the next disk and so on. After filling the last 
disk, the process repeats until the disks are full. This 
mapping is called striping or RAID-0, though the latter 
term is somewhat misleading: it provides no 
redundancy. Striping requires somewhat more effort to 
locate the data, and it can cause additional I/O load 
where a transfer is spread over multiple disks, but it can 
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also provide a more constant load across the disks. 
Figure 2 illustrates the sequence in which storage units 
are allocated in a striped organization. 


Disk 2 Disk 3 


Disk 4 
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Figure 2: Striped organization 


Data integrity 


The final problem with current disks is that they are 
unreliable. Although disk drive reliability has increased 
tremendously over the last few years, of all the core 
components of a server they are still the most likely to 
fail. When they do, the results can be catastrophic: 
replacing a failed disk drive and restoring data to it can 
take days. 


The traditional way to approach this problem has been 
mirroring, keeping two copies of the data on different 
physical hardware. Since the advent of the RAID 
levels, this technique has also been called RAID level | 
or RAJD-]. Any write to the volume writes to both 
locations; a read can be satisfied from either, so if one 
drive fails, the data is still available on the other drive. 


Mirroring has two problems: 


¢ The price. It requires twice as much disk storage as 
a non-redundant solution. 


¢ The performance impact. Writes must be 
performed to both drives, so they take up twice the 
bandwidth of a non-mirrored volume. Reads do not 
suffer from a performance penalty: it even looks as 
if they are faster. This issue will be discussed in the 
‘‘Performance issues” section. 


An alternative solution is parity, implemented in the 
RAID levels 2, 3, 4 and 5. Of these, RAID-5 is the 
most interesting. As implemented in Vinum, it is a 
variant on a striped organization which dedicates one 
block of each stripe to parity of the other blocks. In 
RAID-5, the location of this parity block changes from 
One stripe to the next. Figure 3 shows the RAID-5 
Organization. The numbers in the data blocks indicate 
the relative block numbers. 
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Figure 3: RAID-5 organization 


Compared to mirroring, RAID-5 has the advantage of 
requiring significantly less storage space. Read access 
is similar to that of striped organizations, but write 
access is significantly slower, approximately 25% of the 
read performance. If one drive fails, the array can 
continue to operate in degraded mode: a read from one 
of the remaining accessible drives continues normally, 
but a read from the failed drive is recalculated from the 
corresponding block from all the remaining drives. 


Current implementations 


The problems of size, performance and reliability have 
solutions that are only partially compatible. In 
particular, redundant data storage and performance 
improvements require different solutions and affect 
each other negatively. 


The current trend is to realize such systems in disk 
array hardware, which looks to the host system like a 
very large disk. Disk arrays have a number of 
advantages: 


e They are portable. Since they have a standard 
interface, usually SCSI, but increasingly also IDE, 
they can be installed on almost any system without 
kernel modifications. 


¢ They have the potential to offer impressive 
performance: they offload the calculations (in 
particular, the parity calculations for RAID-5) to the 
array, and in the case of replicated data, the 
aggregate transfer rate to the array is less than it 
would be to local disks. Striping (““RAID-0”’) and 
RAID-5 organizations also spread the load more 
evenly over the physical disks, thus improving 
performance. Nevertheless, an array is typically 
connected via a single SCSI connection, which can 
be a bottleneck, and some implementations show 
surprisingly poor performance which cannot be 
explained by the hardware configuration. Installing 
a disk array does not guarantee better performance. 


e They are reliable. A good disk array offers a large 
number of features designed to enhance reliability, 
including enhanced cooling, hot-plugging (the 
ability to replace a drive while the array is running) 
and automatic failure recovery. 


On the other hand, disk arrays are relatively expensive 
and not particularly flexible. An alternative is a 
software-based volume manager which performs 
similar functions in software. A number of these 
systems exist, notably the VERITAS® volume manager 
[Veritas], Solaris DiskSuite [Solstice], IBM’s Logical 
Volume Facility {IBM] and SCO’s Virtual Disk 
Manager [SCO]. An implementation of RAID 
software is also available for Linux [Linux]. 


Vinum 


Vinum is an open source [OpenSource] volume 
manager implemented under FreeBSD [FreeBSD]. It 
was inspired by the VERITAS® volume manager and 
implements many of the concepts of VERITAS®. Its 
key features are: 


¢ Vinum implements RAID-O (striping), RAID-] 
(mirroring) and RAID-5 (rotated block-interleaved 
parity). In RAID-5, a group of disks are protected 
against the failure of any one disk by an additional 
disk with block checksums of the other disks. 


¢ Drive layouts can be combined to _ increase 
robustness, including striped mirrors (so-called 
“RAID-10’’). 


¢ Vinum implements only those features which 
appear useful. Some commercial volume managers 
appear to have been implemented with the goal of 
maximizing the size of the spec sheet. Vinum does 
not implement “ballast” features such as RAID-4. 
It would have been trivial to do so, but the only 
effect would have been to further confuse an 
already confusing topic. 


¢ Volume managers initially emphasized reliability 
and performance rather than ease of use. The 
results are frequently down time due _ to 
misconfiguration, with consequent reluctance on the 
part of operational personnel to attempt to use the 
more unusual features of the product. Vinum 
attempts to provide an easier-to-use non-GUI 
interface. 


1. The RAID-5 functionality is currently available under license from 
Cybernet, Inc. [Cybernet]. It will be released as open source at a 
later date. 
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How Vinum addresses the Three Problems 


As mentioned above, Vinum addresses three main 
deficiencies of traditional disk hardware. This section 
examines them in more detail. 


Vinum objects 


In order to address these problems, vinum implements a 
four-level hierarchy of objects: 


¢ The most visible object is the virtual disk, called a 
volume. Volumes have essentially the same 
properties as a UNIX disk drive, though there are 
some minor differences. They have no size 
limitations. 


¢ Volumes are composed of plexes, each of which 
represent the total address space of a volume. This 
level in the hierarchy thus provides redundancy. 


¢ Since Vinum exists within the UNIX disk storage 
framework, it would be possible to use UNIX 
partitions as the building block for multi-disk 
plexes, but in fact this turns out to be too inflexible: 
UNIX disks can have only a limited number of 
partitions. Instead, Vinum subdivides a single 
UNIX partition (the drive) into contiguous areas 
called subdisks, which it uses as building blocks for 
plexes. 


¢ Subdisks reside on Vinum drives, currently UNIX 
partitions. Vinum drives can contain any number of 
subdisks. With the exception of a small area at the 
beginning of the drive, which is used for storing 
configuration and state information, the entire drive 
is available for data storage. 


The following sections describe the way these objects 
provide the functionality required of Vinum. 


Volume size considerations 


Plexes can include multiple subdisks spread over all 
drives in the Vinum configuration. As a result, the size 
of an individual drive does not limit the size of a plex, 
and thus of a volume. 


Redundant data storage 


Vinum provides both mirroring and RAID-5. It 
implements mirroring by attaching multiple plexes to a 
volume. Each plex is a representation of the data in a 
volume. A volume may contain between one and eight 
plexes. 
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Although a plex represents the complete data of a 
volume, it is possible for parts of the representation to 
be physically missing, either by design (by not defining 
a subdisk for parts of the plex) or by accident (as a 
result of the failure of a drive). As long as at least one 
plex can provide the data for the complete address 
range of the volume, the volume is fully functional. 


From an implementation standpoint, it is not practical 
to represent a RAID-5 organization as a collection of 
plexes. This issue is discussed below. 


Performance issues 


By spreading data across multiple disks, Vinum can 
deliver much higher performance than a single disk. 
This issue will be discussed in more detail below. 


RAID-5 


Conceptually, RAID-5 is used for redundancy, but in 
fact the implementation is a kind of striping. This 
poses problems for the implementation of Vinum: 
should it be a kind of plex or a kind of volume? It 
would have been possible to implement it either way, 
but it proved to be simpler to implement RAID-5 as a 
plex type. This means that there are two different ways 
of ensuring data redundancy: either have more than one 
plex in a volume, or have a single RAID-5 plex. These 
methods can be combined. 


Which plex organization? 


Vinum implements only that subset of RAID 
organizations which make sense in the framework of 
the implementation. It would have been possible to 
implement all RAID levels, but there was no reason to 
do so. Each of the chosen organizations has unique 
advantages: 


¢ Concatenated plexes are the most flexible: they can 
contain any number of subdisks, and the subdisks 
may be of different length. The plex may be 
extended by adding additional subdisks. They 
require less CPU time than striped or RAID-5 
plexes, though the difference in CPU overhead from 
striped plexes is not measurable. On the other 
hand, they are most susceptible to “hot spots”, 
where one disk is very active and others are idle. 


e The greatest advantage of striped (RAID-0) plexes 
is that they reduce hot spots: by choosing an 
optimum sized stripe (empirically determined to be 
in the order of 256 kB), the load on the component 
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drives can be made more even. The disadvantages 
of this approach are (fractionally) more complex 
code and restrictions on subdisks: they must be all 
the same size, and extending a plex by adding new 
subdisks is so complicated that Vinum currently 
does not implement it. Vinum imposes an 
additional, trivial restriction: a striped plex must 
have at least two subdisks, since otherwise it is 
indistinguishable from a concatenated plex. 


¢ RAID-5 plexes are effectively an extension of 
striped plexes. Compared to striped plexes, they 
offer the advantage of fault tolerance, but the 
disadvantages of higher storage cost and 
significantly higher overhead, particularly for 
writes. The code is an order of magnitude more 
complex than for concatenated and striped plexes. 
Like striped plexes, RAID-5 plexes must have 
equal-sized subdisks and cannot be extended. 
Vinum enforces a minimum of three subdisks for a 
RAID-5 plex, since any smaller number would not 
make any sense. 


These are not the only possible organizations. In 
addition, the following could have been implemented: 


¢ RAID-4, which differs from RAID-5 only by the 
fact that all parity data is stored on a specific disk. 
This simplifies the algorithms somewhat at the 
expense of drive utilization: the activity on the 
parity disk is a direct function of the read to write 
ratio. Since Vinum implements RAID-5, RAID-4’s 
only advantage is nullified. 


° RAID-3, effectively an implementation of RAID-4 
with a stripe size of one byte. Each transfer 
requires reading each disk (with the exception of 
the parity disk for reads). Without spindle 
synchronization (where the corresponding sectors 
pass the heads of each drive at the same time), 
RAID-3 would be very inefficient. In a multiple- 
access system, it also causes high latency. 


An argument for RAID-3 does exist where a single 
process requires very high data rates. With spindle 
synchronization, this would be a potentially useful 
addition to Vinum. 


e RAID-2, which uses two subdisks to store a 
Hamming code, and which otherwise resembles 
RAID-3. Compared to RAID-3, it offers a lower 
data density, higher CPU usage and _ no 
compensating advantages. 


In addition, RAID-5 can be interpreted in two different 


ways: the data can be striped, as in the Vinum 
implementation, or it can be written serially, exhausting 
the address space of one subdisk before starting on the 
other, effectively a modified concatenated organization. 
There is no recognizable advantage to this approach, 
since it does not provide any of the other advantages of 
concatenation. 


Some examples 


Vinum maintains a configuration database which 
describes the objects known to an individual system. 
Initially, the user creates the configuration database 
from one or more configuration files with the aid of the 
vinum(8) utility program. Vinum stores a copy of its 
configuration database on each drive under its control. 
This database is updated on each state change, so that a 
restart accurately restores the state of each Vinum 
object. 


The configuration file 


The configuration file describes individual Vinum 
objects. The definition of a simple volume might be: 


drive a device /dev/da3h 
volume myvol 
plex org concat 
sd length 512m drive a 


This file describes a four Vinum objects: 


¢ The drive line describes a disk partition (drive ) 
and its location relative to the underlying hardware. 
It is given the symbolic name a. This separation of 
the symbolic names from the device names allows 
disks to be moved from one location to another 
without confusion. 


e The volume line describes a volume. The only 
required attribute is the name, in this case myvol. 


e The plex line defines a plex. The only required 
parameter is the organization, in this case concat. 
No name is necessary: the system automatically 
generates a name from the volume name by adding 
the suffix .px, where x is the number of the plex in 
the volume. Thus this plex will be called myvol.p0. 


e The sd line describes a subdisk. The minimum 
specifications are the name of a drive on which to 
store it, and the length of the subdisk. As with 
plexes, no mame is_ necessary: the system 
automatically assigns names derived from the plex 
name by adding the suffix .sx, where x is the 
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number of the subdisk in the plex. Thus Vinum 
gives this subdisk the name myvol.p0.s0 


This particular volume has no specific advantage over a 
conventional disk partition. It contains a single plex, so 
it is not redundant. The plex contains a single subdisk, 
so there is no difference in storage allocation from a 
conventional disk partition. The following sections 
illustrate various more interesting configurations. 


Increased resilience: mirroring 


The resilience of a volume can be increased either by 
mirroring or by using RAID-5 plexes. When laying out 
a mirrored volume, it is important to ensure that the 
subdisks of each plex are on different drives, so that a 
drive failure will not take down both plexes. The 
following configuration mirrors a volume: 


drive b device /dev/da4h 
volume mirror 
plex org concat 
sd length 512m drive a 
plex org concat 
sd length 512m drive b 


In this example, it was not necessary to specify a 
definition of drive a again, since Vinum keeps track of 
all objects in its configuration database. 


In this example, each plex contains the full 512 MB of 
address space. As in the previous example, each plex 
contains only a single subdisk. 


Optimizing performance 


The mirrored volume in the previous example is more 
resistant to failure than an unmirrored volume, but its 
performance is less: each write to the volume requires a 
write to both drives, using up a greater proportion of the 
total disk bandwidth. Performance considerations 
demand a different approach: instead of mirroring, the 
data is striped across as many disk drives as possible. 
The following configuration shows a volume with a 
plex striped across four disk drives: 


drive c device /dev/da5h 

drive d device /dev/da6h 
volume stripe 

plex org striped 512k ° 

sd length 128m drive 

sd length 128m drive 

sd length 128m drive 

sd length 128m drive 


aaoo 


As before, it is not necessary to define the drives which 
are already known to Vinum. 
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Increased resilience: RAID-5 


The alternative approach to resilience is RAID-5. A 
RAID-5 configuration might look like: 


drive e device /dev/da6éh 
volume raid5 
plex org raid5 512k 

sd length 128m drive 
sd length 128m drive 
sd length 128m drive 
sd length 128m drive 
sd length 128m drive 


0290 0m 


Although this plex has five subdisks, its size is the same 
as the plexes in the other examples, since the equivalent 
of one subdisk is used to store parity information. 


On creation, RAID-S5 plexes are in the init state: before 
they can be used, the parity data must be created. 
Vinum currently initializes RAID-5 plexes by writing 
binary zeros to all subdisks, though a probable future 
alternative is to rebuild the parity blocks, which allows 
better recovery of crashed plexes. 


Resilience and performance 


With sufficient hardware, it is possible to build volumes 
which show both increased resilience and increased 
performance compared to standard UNIX partitions. 
Mirrored disks will always give better performance than 
RAID-5, so a typical configuration file might be: 


volume raidl0 

plex org striped 512k 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 

plex org striped 512k 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 


onandoap 


oroan 


The subdisks of the second plex are offset by two drives 
from those of the first plex: this helps ensure that writes 
do not go to the same subdisks even if a transfer goes 
over two drives. 


Creating file systems 


Volumes appear to the system to be identical to disks, 
with one exception. Unlike UNIX drives, Vinum does 
not partition volumes, which thus do not contain a 
partition table. This has required modification to some 
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disk utilities, notably newfs, which previously tried to 
interpret the last letter of a Vinum volume name as a 
partition identifier. For example, a disk drive may have 
a name like /dev/wd0a or /dev/da2h. These names 
represent the first partition (a) on the first (0) IDE disk 
(wd) and the eighth partition (h) on the third (2) SCSI 
disk (da) respectively. By contrast, a Vinum volume 
might be called /dev/vinum/concat, a name which has 
no relationship with a partition name. 


Normally, newfs(8) interprets the name of the disk and 
complains if it cannot understand it. For example: 


# newfs /dev/vinum/concat 
newfs: /dev/vinum/concat: 
file system partition 


can’t figure out 


In order to create a file system on this volume, use the 
-v option to newfs(8): 


# newfs -v /dev/vinum/concat 


Startup 

Vinum stores configuration information on the disk 
slices in essentially the same form as in _ the 
configuration files. When reading from _ the 


configuration database, Vinum recognizes a number of 
keywords relating to object state which are not allowed 
in the configuration files. Vinum does not store 
information about drives in the configuration 
information: it finds the drives by scanning the 
configured disk drives for partitions with a Vinum label. 
This enables Vinum to identify drives correctly even if 
they have been assigned different UNIX drive IDs. 


At system startup, Vinum reads the configuration 
database from one of the Vinum drives. Under normal 
circumstances, each drive contains an identical copy of 
the configuration database, so it does not matter which 
drive is read. After a crash, however, Vinum must 
determine which drive was updated most recently and 
read the configuration from this drive. 


Performance issues 


At present only superficial performance measurements 
have been made. They show that the performance is 
very close. to what could be expected from the 
underlying disk driver performing the same operations 
as Vinum performs: in other words, the overhead of 
Vinum itself is negligible. This does not mean that 


Vinum has perfect performance: the choice of requests 
has a strong impact on the overall subsystem 
performance, and there are some known areas which 
could be improved upon. In addition, the user can 
influence performance by the design of the volumes. 


The following sections examine some factors which 
influence performance. 


Note: The performance measurements in this section 
were done on some very old pre-SCSI-1 disk drives. 
The absolute performance is correspondingly poor. The 
intention of the following graphs is to show relative 
performance, not absolute performance. Other tests 
indicate that the performance relationships also apply to 
modern high-end hardware. 


The influence of stripe size 


In striped and RAID-5 plexes, the stripe size has a 
significant influence on performance. In all plex 
structures with more than one subdisk, the possibility 
exists that a single transfer to or from a volume will be 
remapped into more than one physical I/O request. 
This is never desirable, since the average latency for 
multiple transfers is always larger than the average 
latency for single transfers to the same kind of disk 
hardware. Spindle synchronization does not help here, 
since there is no deterministic relationship between the 
positions of the data blocks on the different disks. 
Within the bounds of the current BSD I/O architecture 
(maximum transfer size 128 kB) and current disk 
hardware, this increase in latency can easily offset any 
speed increase in the transfer. 


In the case of a concatenated plex, this remapping 
occurs only when a request overlaps a_ subdisk 
boundary, which is seldom enough to be negligible. In 
a striped or RAID-5 plex, however, the probability is an 
inverse function of the stripe size. For this reason, a 
stripe size of 256 kB appears to be optimum: it is small 
enough to create a relatively random mapping of file 
system hot spots to individual disks, and large enough 
to ensure than 99% of all transfers involve only a single 
data subdisk. Figure 4 shows the effect of stripe size on 
read and write performance, obtained with rawio 
[rawio]. This measurement used eight concurrent 
processes to access volumes with striped plexes with 
different stripe sizes. The graph shows the 
disadvantage of small stripe sizes, which can cause a 
significant performance degradation even compared to a 
single disk. 
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The influence of RAID-1 mirroring 


Mirroring has different effects on read and write 
throughput. A write to a mirrored volume causes writes 
to each plex, so write performance is less than for a 
non-mirrored volume. A read from a mirrored volume, 
however, reads from only one plex, so read performance 
can improve. 


There are two different scenarios for these performance 
changes, depending on the layout of the subdisks 
comprising the volume. Two basic possiblities exist for 
a mirrored, striped plex. 


One disk per subdisk 


The optimum layout, both for reliability and for 
performance, is to have each subdisk on a separate disk. 
An example might be the following configuration, 
similar to the sample “RAID-10” configuration seen 
above. 


volume raidi0o 

plex org striped 512k 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 

plex org striped 512k 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 


aaa 


> Q mo 


In this case, the volume is spread over a total of eight 
disks. This has the following effects: 


° Read access: by default, read accesses will alternate 
across the two plexes, giving a performance 
improvement close to 100%. 


¢ Write access: writes must be performed to both 
disks, doubling the bandwidth requirement. Since 
the available bandwidth is also double, there should 
be little difference in througput. 


At present, due to lack of hardware, no tests have been 
made of this configuration. 


Both plexes on the same disks 


An alternative layout is to spread the subdisks of each 
plex over the same disks: 


volume raidl0 
plex org striped 512k 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
plex org striped 512k 


aad ow 
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sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 
sd length 102480k drive 


onan 


In this configuration, the subdisks covering a specific 
plex address space have been placed on different drives, 
thus improving both performance and resilience This 
configuration has the following properties: 


¢ Read access: by default, read accesses will alternate 
across the two plexes. Since there is no increase in 
bandwidth, there will be little difference in 
performance through the second plex. 


e Write access: writes must be performed to both 
disks, doubling the bandwidth requirement. In this 
case, the bandwidth has not increase, so write 
throughput will decrease by approximately 50%. 


Figure 4 also shows the effect of mirroring in this 
manner. The results are very close to the theoretical 
predictions. 


The influence of request size 


As seen above, the throughput of a disk subsystem is 
the sum of the latency (the time taken to position the 
disk hardware over the correct part of the disk) and the 
time to transfer the data to or from the disk. Since 
latency is independent of transfer size and much larger 
than the transfer time for typical transfers, overall 
throughput is strongly dependent on the size of the 
transfer, as Figure 5 shows. Unfortunately, there is little 
that can be done to influence the transfer size. In 
FreeBSD, it tends to be closer to 10 kB than to 30 kB. 


The influence of concurrency 


Vinum aims to give best performance for a large 
number of concurrent processes performing random 
access on a volume. Figure 6 shows the relationship 
between number of processes and throughput for a raw 
disk volume and a Vinum volume striped over four such 
disks with between one and 128 concurrent processes 
with an average transfer size of 16 kB. The actual 
transfers varied between 512 bytes and 32 kB, which 
roughly corresponds to ufs usage. 


This graph clearly shows the differing effects of 
multiple concurrent processes on the Vinum volume 
and the relative lack of effect on a single disk. The 
single disk is saturated even with one process, while 
Vinum shows a continual throughput improvement with 
up to 128 processes, by which time it has practically 
leveled off. 
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The influence of request structure 


For concatenated and striped plexes, Vinum creates 
request structures which map directly to the user-level 
request buffers. The only additional overhead is the 
allocation of the request structure, and the possibility of 
improvement is correspondingly small. 


With RAID-5 plexes, the picture is very different. The 
strategic choices described above work well when the 
total request size is less than the stripe width. By 
contrast, it does not perform optimally when a request 
is larger than the size of all blocks in a stripe. The 
requests map to contiguous space on the disk but non- 
contiguous space in the user buffer. An optimal 
implementation would perform one I/O request per 
drive and map to the user buffer in software. By 
contrast, Vinum performs separate I/O requests for each 
stripe. 


In practice, this inefficiency should not cause any 
problems: as discussed above, the optimum stripe size 
is larger than the maximum transfer size, so this 
situation arises only when an inappropriately small 
stripe size is chosen. 


Figure 7 shows the RAID-S tradeoffs: 


¢ The RAID-5 write throughput is approximately half 
of the RAID-1 throughput in figure 4, and one- 
quarter of the write throughput of a striped plex. 


¢ The read throughput is similar to that of striped 
volume of the same size. 


Although the random access performance increases 
continually with increasing stripe size, the sequential 
access performance peaks at about 20 kB for writes and 
35 kB for reads. This effect has not yet been 
adequately explained, but may be due to the nature of 
the test (8 concurrent processes writing the same data at 
the same time). 


Availability 


Vinum is available without RAID-5 functionality under 
a Berkeley-style copyright as part of the FreeBSD 3.1 
distribution. It is also available at [vinum]. The 
RAID-5 functionality is available under licence from 
Cybernet, Inc. [Cybernet], and is included in their 
NetMAX Internet connection package. 


Future directions 


The current version of Vinum implements the core 
functionality. A number of additional features are 
under consideration: 


¢ Hot spare capability: on the failure of a disk drive, 
the volume manager automatically recovers the data 
to another drive. 


e Logging changes to a_ degraded volume. 
Rebuilding a plex usually requires copying the 
entire volume. In a volume with a high read to 
write ratio, if a disk goes down temporarily and 
then becomes accessible again (for example, as the 
result of controller failure), most of the data is 
already correct and does not need to be copied. 
Logging pinpoints which blocks require copying in 
order to bring the stale plex up to date. 


¢ Snapshots of a volume. It is often useful to freeze 
the state of a volume, for example for backup 
purposes. A backup of a large volume can take 
several hours. It can be inconvenient or impossible 
to prohibit updates during this time. A snapshot 
solves this problem by maintaining before images, a 
copy of the old contents of the modified data 
blocks. Access to the plex reads the blocks from 
the snapshot plex if it contains the data, and from 
another plex if it does not. 


Implementing snapshots in Vinum alone would 
solve only part of the problem: there must also be a 
way to ensure that the data on the file system is 
consistent from a user standpoint when the snapshot 
is taken. This task involves such components as file 
systems and databases and is thus outside the scope 
of Vinum. 


¢ A SNMP interface for central management of 
Vinum systems. 


e A GUI interface is currently not planned, though it 
is relatively simple to program, since no kernel 
code is needed. As the number of failures testify, a 
good GUI interface is apparently very difficult to 
write, and it tends to gloss over important 
administrative aspects, so it’s not clear that the 
advantages justify the effort. On the other hand, a 
graphical output of the configuration could be of 
advantage. 
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¢ An extensible ufs. It is possible to extend the size 
of some modern file systems after they have been 
created. Although ufs (the UNIX File System, 
previously called the Berkeley Fast File System) 
was not designed for such extension, it is trivial to 
implement extensibility. This feature would allow a 
user to add space to a file system which is 
approaching capacity by first adding subdisks to the 
plexes and then extending the file system. 


¢ Remote data replication is of interest either for 
backup purposes or for read-only access at a remote 
site. From a conceptual viewpoint, it could be 
achieved by interfacing to a network driver instead 
of a local disk driver. 


° Extending striped and RAID-5 plexes is a slow 
complicated operation, but it is feasible. 
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Abstract 


We first describe how the Coda distributed filesystem 
was ported to Windows 95 and 98. Coda consists of 
user level cache managers and servers and kernel level 
code for filesystem support. Severe reentrancy difficul- 
ties in the Win32 environment on this platform were 
overcome by extending the DJGPP DOS C compiler 
package with kernel level support for sockets and more 
flexible memory management. With this support library 
and kernel modules for Windows 9x filesystems in place, 
the Coda file system client could be ported with very 
little patching and will likely soon run as well on Win- 
dows 9x as on Linux. We ported Coda file servers to 
Windows NT. For fileservers the Cygwin32 kit was 
used. We will not report here on the port of the Coda 
client to Windows NT, which is in an early stage. In 
both cases cross compilation from a Linux environment 
was most helpful to get a good development environ- 
ment. 


1. Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to convey our progress on 
porting a sophisticated distributed file system running 
on the Unix platform to Windows NT and Windows 
9x. Coda [1], [10] boasts many valuable features such as 
read/write server replication, a persistent client cache, a 
good security model, access control lists, disconnected 
and low bandwith operation for laptops, ability to con- 
tinue operation in the presence of network and server 
failures and well-defined consistency semantics. Using 
Coda as a vehicle to study the feasibility of porting 
complex Unix systems to Windows should be very n- 
teresting. 


The Coda project began in 1987 with the goal of build- 
ing a distributed file system that had the location trans- 
parency, scalability and security characteristics of AFS 
[11] but offered substantially greater resilience in the 
face of failures of servers or network connections. As 
the project evolved, it became apparent that Coda's 
mechanisms for high availability provided an excellent 
base for exploring the new field of mobile computing. 
Coda pioneered the concept of disconnected operation 
and was the first distributed file system to provide this 
capability [13]. Coda has been the vehicle for many 
other original contributions including read/write server 
replication [1], log-based directory resolution [14], p- 
plication-specific conflict resolution [15], exploitation of 
weak connectivity [12], isolation-only transactions, and 
translucent cache management [17]. 


Coda has been in daily use for several years now on a 
variety of hardware platforms running the Mach 2.6, 
Linux, NetBSD and FreeBSD operating systems, and 
most of its features are working satisfactorily. Therefore 
we have started to focus on further improvement of per- 
formance and ports of Coda to other platforms. Ports to 
NetBSD, FreeBSD and Linux have confirmed that the 
underlying code relies almost solely on the BSD Unix 
API -- as intended -- and avoids Mach specific features 
to the maximum possible extent. During these ports 
various subsystems were recognized to depend too 
closely BSD specific file system data structures, and we 
replaced these with platform independent code, antici- 
pating that this would greatly ease further ports in par- 
ticular those to Windows. Our optimism about porting 
the user level code to Windows NT or Windows 95 us- 
ing a POSIX implementation turned out to be justified. 
Our code compiled with very few patches. We will de- 
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scribe how this led to Coda servers running on Win- 
dows 9x and Windows NT. 

However, a filesystem also depends on kernel code, and 
it turned out to be much less trivial to get that working 
on Windows 9x. We will describe these difficulties in 
detail. We will not report here on the kernel module for 
the Coda client on Windows NT. 


This paper is organized by expanding briefly on the fea- 
tures and implementation of Coda. We then summarize 
some of the differences between the Win32 API and the 
Unix API which affect Coda. Finally we describe how we 
overcame serious difficulties to get clients running on 
Windows 9x. We finish by describing the porting effort 
for servers to Windows NT, and by summarizing the 
lessons we learned. 


2. What is Coda? 


Coda is the collective name for the programs and kernel 
modules which make up the Coda file servers and cli- 
ents. Coda is implemented as a collection of substantial 
user level programs together with a small kernel module 
on the client which provides the necessary Coda file 
system interface to the operating system. The user level 
programs comprise Vice, the server, and Venus, the cli- 
ent cache manager. 


The file server Vice is implemented entirely as a user- 
level program servicing network requests from a variety 
of clients. (For performance reasons, Vice can use a few 
custom system calls to access files by inode, but this is 
a detail.) 







user-space 


kernel-space 


Figure | 


On the client the kernel module does some caching of 
names and attributes but is mostly there to re-direct 
system calls to Venus. The kernel module is called the 
Minicache. The user level programs make sophisticated 
use of the standard Unix API and they are multithreaded 
using a user level co-routine thread package. The file- 
system metadata on clients and servers are mapped into 
the Vice/Venus address space and are manipulated us- 
ing a lightweight transaction package called rvm [16]. 
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The experience of the Coda project has been that plac- 
ing complicated code in user-level processes offers tre- 
mendous development advantages without incurring 
unacceptable performance compromises [2]. This ar- 
rangement is shown in figure 1. 


To the greatest extent possible, we wanted to replicate 
this structure -- and reuse code -- in the Windows 
ports. We faced several challenges in doing so. First, 
the user-level programs themselves represent a signifi- 
cant porting effort. Second, we must provide a kernel 
module to provide the Win32 file system services for 
Coda volumes. The second task has several compo- 
nents. The kernel module must translate Win32 requests 
to requests that Venus can service. Since the Venus 
interface was designed to do this for BSD Unix filesys- 
tems, and not for Win32 filesystems, some plumbing 
between the two filesystem models was needed. More 
fundamentally, given that the design uses a user level 
cache manager, we had to provide an environment for 
the user-level code that reproduces the concurrency 
properties of Unix upon which the Coda implementation 
model is based. This is discussed in more detail te- 
low. This appeared to be a highly difficult task for Win- 
dows 9x. It did not represent a fundamental problem for 
the Windows NT port. 


For the purpose of this paper we will mostly concentrate 
on the client side of Coda. The two main components of 
a Coda client are Venus, the client cache manager, and 
the Minicache, which is the kernel filesystem 
code. When a Coda filesystem is used on a client, a 
program running on the client will make system calls 
which are directed to the filesystem in the kernel. The 
virtual filesystem passes this on to the Minicache. This 
does some preprocessing for the call and then passes 
the request on to Venus, which is running as a user- 
level process on the client machine. Venus contacts file 
servers or retrieves data from the persistent cache on 
the client machine and responds to the Minicache, after 
which the system call returns to the caller. In order to 
avoid many unnecessary context switches between the 
user program and the cache manager, the Minicache 
kernel code caches a small amount of naming informa- 
tion inside the kernel [2]. This enables the Minicache to 
complete most requests without involving Venus. 


When a file is first opened, Venus resolves the name, 
and transfers it from a server holding the file to the chi- 
ent cache directory. Together with the file, the server 
delivers a callback promise to notify the client when 
the file has been updated by another client. This @- 
ables the client to do a subsequent opening of the file 
without contacting the servers, provided that callback 
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for the file has not been broken. Another key feature is 
that read and write requests are directly redirected to the 
so called container file in the cache directory on the 
client machine, and are not processed by the Ve- 
nus. This makes read and write calls almost as efficient 
as they are for locally stored files. Local modifications 
are propagated back to the server at close time, when 
the Minicache contacts Venus again. 


For the purpose of this paper it is important to dwell a 
little longer on the basic mode of operation. The re- 
quests which are passed from the kernel to Venus and 
vice versa are transferred through a very simple charac- 
ter device (especially written for Coda), we will call this 
the Coda device. The main event loop inside Venus 
boils down to a select loop on socket file descriptors for 
the connections with servers and the file descriptor of 
the Coda device. When data arrives from the Minicache, 
or from the servers, the select call returns to allow V- 
nus to take appropriate action. The system call interface 
described above hinges on the implementation of select 
for the Coda device as follows. When the kernel is dis- 
patching its system call request to Venus, on behalf of 
the calling process, it adds this calling process to a wait 
queue associated with the device. Then it wakes up 
Venus which proceeds to process a read system call on 
the Coda device, after which Venus can process the 
request from the kernel. When Venus is ready to deliver 
the result, it issues a write call to the Coda device. The 
write system call handling for this device finds out for 
which process the reply is meant, and removes this pro- 
cess from the wait queue. The process making the sys- 
tem call can now be scheduled and proceed. 


3. Strategy 


Venus contains the bulk of the code needed to get a 
client running, and it is quite a complicated program. 
The task of debugging the Minicache kernel code in the 
presence of such a large module is not attractive, par- 
ticularly since Venus' operation depends on a correctly 
implemented Minicache and vice versa. The Coda team 
faced this before with the port of Coda to NetBSD and 
decided to develop Potemkin Venus. Potemkin is a pro- 
gram that appears to be a genuine Venus, connected to 
servers and responding to requests coming from the 
Minicache through the Coda device. When using Po- 
temkin a directory tree of files residing on the "client" 
itself can be mounted as a Coda filesystem. Potemkin is 
a simple program, does no fancy caching and is merely a 
tool to test the implementation of the Minicache kernel 


code for the Coda filesystem. It also utilizes the same 
select loop as Venus does. 


Clearly the first element of porting Coda to Windows is 
to port and adapt Potemkin to Windows and to create a 
Minicache. 


4. Windows 9x Problems 


Although in many ways NT represents a more attractive 
and appropriate target for Coda, we decided to look at 
Windows 95 support first. Its Win32 implementation 
appeared to have roughly the capabilities we need 
(TCP/IP sockets, memory-mapped files, threads), and, 
unlike NT, its installable filesystem interface is docu- 
mented (in the Windows 95 Device Driver Kit). 


To explain the results of our first Windows 95 expen- 
ment, it helps to provide a brief description of its archi- 
tecture. The Windows 95 kernel is called the Virtual Ma- 
chine Manager (VMM). All Windows applications run 
in a single virtual machine called the System VM. Each 
Win32 process has its own memory context and may 
have multiple threads which are managed by the 
VMM. Other virtual machines may be created to support 
DOS applications; these VMs contain only a single ad- 
dress space and a single thread. Programs running in 
DOS VMs (so-called "DOS boxes") have access to the 
standard DOS interrupt API and a protected-mode «- 
tension called DPMI (as well as virtualizations of typical 
PC hardware), but not the Win32 API. Win32 is imple- 
mented by libraries that run in user-space in the System 
VM and use many undocumented VMM__ inter- 
faces. Fortunately, the Windows 95 DDK does specify 
the internal interface between the VMM_ component 
which provides file-oriented I/O to the virtual machines 
(called the IFSMgr) and installed filesystems. To put it 
in Unix terms: the (analogues of) user-level libe and ker- 
nel-internal vfs interfaces are documented, while the 
actual kernel system calls are largely undocumented. 


Working from the DDK information, we began to imple- 
ment a Potemkin-like system for Windows 95. The ker- 
nel-mode component consisted of an installable network 
filesystem which would enqueue file requests for a cus- 
tom Win32 Potemkin venus-like process. (At this point, 
we made no effort to reuse Unix code, but wrote directly 
to the Win32 API.) The requests and responses were 
transferred using the Win32 DeviceloControl API call, 
rather than a character device, and threads making te- 
quests synchronized with the Potemkin process by 
waiting on VMM semaphores. 
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Initially, this approach seemed to work. It was possible 
to start a DOS window, mount the filesystem, and m- 
nipulate files on it. However, the system would some- 
times freeze if the user tried to manipulate the Potemkin 
drive using Windows applications. Unfortunately, this 
reflected a fundamental problem: the implementations of 
many Win32 API functions rely on 16-bit libraries in the 
System VM which are non-reentrant. Thread access to 
these libraries is serialized, system-wide, by a mutex 
called the Winl6Mutex. The Microsoft Press book Jn- 
side Windows 95 [3] is emphatic that the lowest-level 
Win32 API calls (implemented by a library called Ker- 
nel32) do not try to acquire this mutex, but unfortu- 
nately this is not so: even the very simple file I/O calls 
which our Win32 Potemkin made to service requests 
would sometimes try to acquire Win|6Mutex. If the pro- 
cess making the request of Potemkin had already &- 
quired it, the two processes would dead- 
lock. Unfortunately, since the Windows user interface 
itself relies very heavily on 16-bit code protected by the 
Winl6Mutex, the whole system would appear dead at 
this point. Unauthorized Windows 95 by Andrew 
Schulman [4] and Windows 95 System Programming 
Secrets by Matt Pietrek [5] explore some of the ways 
that the Win|6Mutex is actually used in Windows 95. 


5. On DOS and Coda for Windows 9x 


We rapidly concluded that the limitations of the Win32 
API implementation in Windows 9x ruled it out as a host 
environment for Venus. Two possibilities at least e- 
mained. A somewhat unrealistic option would have 
been to implement all of Coda in the installable filesys- 
tem YVMM component. A more attractive alternative 
was to implement the cache manager not as a Win32 
process but as a DOS program. While Win32 applica- 
tions often contend for the single Winl6Mutex, the 
Windows 9x design actually gives DOS programs sxg- 
nificantly better treatment: the actual VMM core is more 
reasonably flexible OS kernel which, like a Unix kernel, 
permits multiple VMs to have simultaneous outstanding 
system calls. This approach sidesteps the Win]l6Mutex 
problem and frees us from worrying about further non- 
reentrancy in the Windows 95 Win32 implementa- 
tion. Furthermore, the application environment in a DOS 
box need not be as hostile as one might imagine: D.J. 
Delorie's DJGPP port of gcc provides a 32bit Unix-like 
libc, and Phar Lap sells a Win32-subset implemention 
that runs in DOS boxes. 

We decided to explore the possibility of hosting Venus 
in a DOS box, using DJGPP’s compiler and libc. The first 
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step was to identify what APIs Venus needed that were 

not already provided. They were: 

¢ TCP/IP networking accessed using the standard 
BSD sockets API 

¢ a-select() call that could wait on both networking 
sockets and the Minicache simultaneously, and 

¢ a limitted form of mmap(). Specifically, Venus needs 
to be able to allocate virtual memory at fixed virtual 
addresses in its memory space. On Unix systems, 
this is accomplished using an anonymous mmap() 
call. 


The TCP/IP implementation in Windows 9x runs in ker- 
nel mode as part of the VMM. The published Win32 
networking API is implemented by a user-level library 
that uses undocumented VMM calls. There is no built- 
in support for TCP/IP access from a DOS box. However, 
there is a sketchily-documented internal VMM interface 
to the networking stack. The approach we adopted was 
to use this internal interface to implement a sockets-like 
API which could be exposed to DOS boxes. 


A second, related issue was support for the select() call 
that drives the Venus event loop. This select() call 
needs to wait on multiple UDP and TCP sockets and 
simultaneously on the queue of requests from the Mini- 
cache. To support this, our kernel sockets module e- 
poses an interface that the Minicache uses to partici- 
pate in select() calls. 


Finally, as mentioned above, Venus uses a package 
called rvm that provides a transactional, memory- 
resident database of filesystem metadata. This package 
relies on being able to read the database contents into 
the same region of virtual memory every time Venus 
runs. Unfortunately, DPMI, the interface that allows 32- 
bit applications running in DOS boxes to allocate mem- 
ory, does not permit the application to specify the vir- 
tual address where the newly-allocated memory block 
will land. (To be precise: there is a version of DPMI that 
does specify a way to do this, but the Windows 95 im- 
plementation does not implement the feature.) As a r- 
sult, we wrote a kernel module that implemented a sepa- 
rate memory allocation system for 32-bit DOS applica- 
tions and which does permit the application to choose 
which virtual pages to allocate. 


Once these pieces were in place, our port became sur- 
prisingly straightforward. To manage our source code 
effectively we resisted the temptation to go native. Ih- 
stead, we cross-compile from Linux workstations. For 
debugging, we use gdb’s remote debugging feature: a 
specially modified debugging stub runs Venus under 
debugger on Windows 95, communicating over a TCP 
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socket (using our socket implementation) with a gdb 
process running on Linux. The result is a highly effec- 
tive work environment for Coda development: we can 
compile and debug the Windows 95 Venus without 
leaving xemacs! 


It is perhaps worth mentioning two other aspects of our 
approach which significantly speeded the porting proc- 
ess. First, we implemented a work-around for Windows 
95’s lack of support of dynamically loaded filesystem 
drivers. We wrote a small shim filesystem driver that 
would load and register itself at boot time as required by 
the Windows 95 architecture. All actual filesystem e- 
quests it would divert to a dynamically-loaded Mini- 
cache module that we could update multiple times with- 
out rebooting. Second, during development we modified 
Venus to use an intermediate relay program to converse 
with the Minicache. That is, instead of having Venus 
read requests from the Minicache and send replies di- 
rectly back, we had Venus read and reply to Minicache 
requests using a UDP socket. A separate relay program 
would transfer requests and replies between the Mini- 
cache and the UDP socket that Venus used. This had a 
couple significant advantages: a) the relay program pro- 
vided an excellent debugging log of interactions le- 
tween Venus and the Minicache and helped identify 
quickly, when a bug occurred, which component was at 
fault; b) by using a modified relay program, it was pos- 
sible to test Venus with synthetic requests. 


6. Coda Client on Windows 9x: Results 


The experiment of porting the Coda client on Windows 
95 has been gratifyingly successful. Although it is not 
stable enough to use in production, it is possible to 
install Microsoft Office into a Coda filesystem and then 
use the resulting installation to do real work—including 
using Office while disconnected from the Coda server 
cluster. In fact, it has even worked to install Office into a 
Coda filesystem while in disconnected mode and then to 
allow the reintegration process to update the servers 
with all hundreds-of-megabytes of Office code. While it 
_is too early to report precise figures, Coda performance 
when in connected mode with a cluster of Linux Coda 
servers is within a factor of two or so of the built-in 
SMB client when run against Samba on similar Linux 
servers. 


Despite the enormous differences between Unix and 
Windows environments Coda, with the exception of the 
kernel modules, builds from a single source archive, with 
very little conditional compilation. The overall arrange- 
ments of source are shown in figure 2. 
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7. Coda servers on Windows 95 and NT 


The Coda servers are much easier to port. They do not 
rely on the upcall mechanism and do not need any ker- 
nel support for their operation. Here we chose to use the 
Cygnus Cygwin32 library [18], which implements a Unix 
C library on the Win32 environment. This port pro- 
ceeded smoothly and led to working servers within a 
few months. During the port of Coda to Linux those 
subsystems which appeared to rely on BSD specific 
data structures defined by the host environment were 
replaced with data structures private to the Coda pack- 
age, that could exist on all platforms. This strategy 
proved very valuable, for porting both servers and cli- 
ents, since the cache manager and file server compiled 
with very few patches under DJGPP and Cygwin. 


One notable difficulty is that Windows NT executes 
asynchronous procedure calls which do not appear to 
mix well with Coda's user level thread library. While a 
work around could be found by modifying Cygnus’ se- 
lect call implementation, we expect that a better solution 
will come forward when we implement Coda threads on 
NT Fibers. 


Initial impression were that the performance will need 
tuning and that some more native features are desirable, 
particularly on Windows NT. 


8. Summary and lessons learned 


Using a variety of freely available software packages, a 
very complex porting problem could be tackled. A &- 
vere lack of clear documentation on Microsoft's part, 
made us go wrong in several ways before finding a solu- 
tion to our problems. The kemel environment for Win- 
dows 95, while difficult and hostile as a development 
environment, allowed the implementation of socket, 
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special memory allocation and filesystem support in a 
way that circumvented the user level Win32/Winl6 
mutex problems. Porting our servers was comparatively 
straightforward using the Cygwin32 library from Cyg- 
nus. 


Looking back at our work, we vividly remember that 
initially and particularly after the first set backs, we were 
very doubtful if Coda could run on Windows. It turned 
out that with some creativity it did become possible to 
achieve our goals and obtain acceptable quality. Kernel 
related software for Windows is difficult to write, but 
the POSIX environments offered by DJGPP and Cyg- 
win32 are truly remarkable, and should allow may other 
ports to proceed smoothly. 
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Abstract 


The goal of the present HTTPFS project is to enable access to remote files, directories, and other containers 
through an HTTP pipe. HTTPFS system permits retrieval, creation and modification of these resources as if they 
were regular files and directories on a local filesystem. The remote host can be any UNIX or Win9x/WinNT box that 
is capable of running a Perl CGI script and accessible either directly or via a web proxy or a gateway. HTTPFS runs 
entirely in user space. The current implementation fully supports reading as well as creating, writing, appending, 
and truncating of files on a remote HTTP host. HTTPFS provides an isolation level for concurrent file access 
stronger than the one mandated by POSIX file system semantics, closer to that of AFS. Both a programmatic 
interface with familiar open(), read(), write(), close(), etc. calls, and an interactive interface, via the popular Midnight 


Commander file browser, are provided. 


Overview 


Unlike NFS and AFS, HTTP is supported on 
nearly all platforms, from IBM mainframes to 
PalmPilots and cellular phones, with a widely deployed 
infrastructure of proxies, gateways, and caches. It is also 
regularly routed through firewalls. Using standard HTTP 
GET, PUT, HEAD and DELETE request methods, a 
rudimentary network file system can be created that runs 
cross-platform (e.g., Linux, Solaris, HP-UX, and 
Windows NT) on a variety of off-the-shelf HTTP 
servers: Apache, Netscape, and IIS. The HTTPEFS can 
be used either programmatically or via an interactive 
interface. 


HTTPFS is a user-level file system, implemented 
by a C++ class library on a client site, and a Perl CGI 
script on a remote site. The C++ framework of VNode, 
VNode_list, HTTPTransaction, 
MIMEDiscreteEntity etc. classes may be 
employed directly. Alternatively, HTTPEFS functionality 
can be extended to arbitrary applications by linking with 
a library that transparently replaces standard file system 
calls (e.g., open(), stat(), and close()). This operation 
does not patch the kernel or system libraries, nor does it 
require system administrator privileges. The interposed 
functions invoke the default implementations, unless a 
file with an "http: //" prefix is accessed. The HTTPFS 
client framework will handle the latter case. This 
permits URLs being used whenever a regular file name 
is expected, as an argument to open(), fopen(), 
fstream(), ora command-line parameter to file 
utilities. No source code needs to be modified, or even 
recompiled. 
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An important feature of HTTPFS is that it can 
provide a file-centric view of remote resources and 
containers that are not necessarily files or directories on 
a remote computer. Anything which an HTTPFS server 
can apply GET, PUT, DELETE methods to, and has 
timestamps and size attributes, may be accessed and 
manipulated as if it were a file. With HTTPFS, an off- 
the-shelf application may open(), read(), write() a "file" 
that may in reality be a database table, an element in an 
XML document, a property in the registry, an ARP 
cache entry, or the input or output of a process. 


Borrowing from database terminology, HTTPFS 
provides an isolation level of “Repeatable Read" for 
concurrent file transactions. Once a process opens a file, 
it will not see changes to the file made by other 
concurrently running processes. This isolation is 
different from standard POSIX semantics, which 
provides for a "Dirty Read" isolation — updates made to 
the file by other processes are visible before the file is 
closed. The difference in semantics is important, but 
only when a file is being concurrently read and 
modified. As was mentioned above, HTTPFS may 
permit a file-type access to a table of a relational 
database. In this particular case, the "Repeatable Read" 
isolation level is appropriate as it is the default for an 
ANSI-compliant database. 


Hypertext Transfer Protocol 


HTTP is an application-level protocol for 
distributed, collaborative, hypermedia information 
systems [1]. It is a request/response protocol, where the 
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client submits a request to the server, the server 
processes the request, and sends a response to the client. 
HTTP is open-ended, in that it allows new request/ 
response pairs to be defined. The message format is 
similar to that used by Multipurpose Internet Mail 
Extensions (MIME). 


An HTTP transaction is in some sense a remote 
procedure call. An HTTP message specifies both an 
operation and the data on which to invoke the operation. 
The protocol provides facilities for exchanging data 
(arguments and results), and meta-data. The latter 
specialize a request and a response, carry authentication 
information and credentials, or annotate the content. 
Most HTTP transactions are synchronous, although 
HTTP/1.1 provides for asynchronous and batch modes. 
Furthermore, HTTP allows intermediaries (caches, 
proxies) to be inserted into the response-reply chain. 


An HTTP request includes the name of the 
operation to apply and the name of the resource. 
Additional parameters if needed are communicated via 
request headers, or a request body. The request body may 
be an arbitrary stream of bytes. The HTTP/1.1 standard 
defines methods GET, HEAD, POST, PUT, DELETE, 
OPTIONS, and TRACE, which can be further extended 
by a particular server. 

¢ The GET method retrieves the requested data along 
with some meta-information about the data.The data is 
denoted by a URI (universal resource identifier). The 
GET method can be conditional; if the resource has not 
been modified since the specified date, no data is 
returned. This form is useful when a cached copy of the 
resource exists. 

¢ The HEAD method works similarly to the GET 
method, except that the server returns only the meta-data 
describing the properties of a resource. 

¢ The PUT method stores the supplied data in the 
specified URI. Once PUT, the data will be available via 
a later GET. 

HTTPES maps these methods to the corresponding file 
access operations, while fully preserving the methods' 
semantics defined in the HTTP/1.1 document. 


Of particular interest is the extensibility of the 
HTTP protocol. A client can submit arbitrary headers, 
which are available to the corresponding web server. 
The server may send arbitrary meta-data as response 
headers as well. In addition, a client and a server may 
exchange meta-information via "name=value" attribute 
pairs of the standard Content-Type: header. 


Implementation of HTTPFS: Client 
HTTPES is implemented by a C++ framework. It 


carries out HTTP transactions with a server and 
maintains a local cache of fetched files and directory 
listings. A file being opened for reading or modification 
is first fetched from a server in a GET transaction. 
However, if the file is already in cache, a conditional 
GET request is issued to verify that the cached copy is 
up-to-date, and reload it if not. When a file is being 
opened for writing, an additional Pragma: header is 
included in the GET request to inform the server of the 
open mode: O_RDWR, O_WRONLY, O_CREAT, 
O_EXCL, O_TRUNC or O_APPEND. The server may 
then create, truncate, or lock the resource. A response 
from the server is translated into the result of the 
open () call. Reads and writes to the opened file are 
then directed to the local copy. On close (), if the 
local copy has been modified, it is written back using 
PUL. 


Status inquiries, e.g., stat (),lstat(), 
readlink(), etc., are implemented by submitting a 
HEAD request. A Pragma: request header tells the 
server which particular status information about the 
resource is requested. 


Scanning of a directory — opendir (), 
readdir(),closedir() —is similar to accessing 
a file: a GET request is issued for a directory URI, and 
the resulting directory listing is locally cached. 


Appendix A gives a detailed mapping between the 
file system API and HTTP requests and responses. 


Implementation of HTTPFS: Server 


A MCHES server is one particular HTTPFS server. 
It is a Perl CGI script which executes HTTPFS requests 
and provides access to resources and containers. In the 
case of MCHFS, the resources and containers happen to 
be regular files and directories of a computer that runs 
this CGI script. The script thus lists directories on its 
own server, sends files, and accepts new content for old 
or newly created files. 


According to a tradition, an HTTP server operates 
ina"chroot"ed environment. For example, when 
asked to retrieve a resource http: //hostname/ 
README. html, the server sends a file located at 
SDOCUMENT_ROOT/ README . htm] (if exists), where 
$DOCUMENT_ROOT is something like 
/opt/apache/htdocs. MCHFS honors this 
convention: 
open ("http: //hostname/cgi-bin/admin/MCHFS- 
server.p1l/README.html", O _RDONLY) 


will let you access the same $DOCUMENT_ROOT/ 
README .html file. Still MCHFS offers to escape the 
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"chroot"ed confines and access files anywhere in its 
file system. This can be accomplished by using a 
distinguished path component Deepest Root, which 
refers to the root of the server's file system. For 
example: 

open ("http://hostname/cgi-bin/admin/MCHFS- 
server .pl/DeepestRoot/etc/passwd" ,O_RDONLY) ; 


open( “http: //hostname/cgi-bin/admin/MCHFS- 
server .pl/DeepestRoot/WinNT/Profiles/Administ 
rator/NTusers.dat",O_RDONLY) ; 


This is discussed further in the section on security 
considerations, below. 


MCHFS allows any web browser to view directory 
listings and files. A directory request is returned as plain 
text, ina format similar toa'ls -1' listing. Because 
MCHFS understands regular GET requests, you can use 
a web browser to verify that MCHFS is installed and 
functioning properly. Any other user agent -Wget or 
the plain telnet — may be employed as well. 


Transparent replacement of system 
calls 


An application accesses the file system API either 
using low-level open/read/write/close calls, or via 
abstract file system interfaces (e.g., standard I/O, stream 
I/O, or ports). The latter are implemented, under the 
covers, through the open/read/write/close. Once these 
low-level functions are impersonated (and extended to 
handle http: // "file names"), HTTPFS becomes 
available to any application without modifying the 
application's source code. 


One does not need to patch the kernel or system 
libraries to intercept the POSIX filesystem API calls. 
One can do it safely, and without system administrator 
privileges by linking the application with replacement 
versions of these low-level API functions. The recipe 
for doing so is as follows: 

* compile a stub function with the name of the 
replaced routine; 

* partially and statically link the stub with default 
implementations of the functions being intercepted; 

¢ link the result with an application, the HTTPFS 
client library, and necessary standard libraries; the link 
mode may be either static, dynamic, or mixed. 

Source code for an application is not required, only its 
object (compiled) form; the application need not be 
aware that it is using HTTPFS. 


A web page [2] explains this technique in detail, 
and discusses another use of this interception approach: 
implementing processes-as-files. 
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HTTPFS and Midnight Commander 


The Midnight Commander is a directory 
browser/file manager for Unix-like operating systems 
[3]. Its interface is similar to that of John Socha's 
Norton Commander for DOS as well as to Microsoft 
Windows' Explorer. The Midnight Commander (MC) 
can show the contents of two directories at the same 
time. Besides the file names, the views may display 
size, type, modification date, and other file attributes. 
The MC lets you select a group of files from the current 
view, and perform a number of operations (copy, 
rename, view, edit, etc) on the current file or selection 
with one or few keystrokes or mouse clicks. 


MC supports remote file access via MCFS, a 
remote file access protocol that requires that an MCFS 
server be running on a remote machine. I provide an 
"adapter" — an MCEFS server linked to a HTTPFS client 
— that translates MCFS orders to HT TPES requests. 
Thus Midnight Commander gains an ability to access 
remote files via HTTPFS for free, without any 
modifications to its code. 


The following sample session hopefully shows 
what good the HTTPFS/MC alliance can do. This is a 
transcript of an actual session, with only hostnames 
changed. 

*mc -d mc:sol-server/sol- 
server :80/cgi-bin/admin/MCHFS- 
server .pl/DeepestRoot/tmp 

This command launches MC and has it display the 
listing of a /tmp directory on a remote computer sol- 
server (SunSparc/Solaris 2.6). The mc: sol- 
server component in the "directory name" above 
refers to the computer that executes the MC/HTTPFS 
adapter. The adapter may run on the same computer 
with MC, or alongside the HTTPFS server, or on some 
other site. 

¢ Select a file on the current pane, and press F3. A 
built-in MC viewer shows the contents of that remote 
file. 

¢ With the selection bar still on that file, press F4. 
A built-in editor is launched, which lets you alter the 
remote file as if it were a local file. 

* Press F5 to copy the file to a local directory listed 
on the other MC's pane. 

¢ Switch to that pane and type 

cd mc:sol-server/winnt-server/cgi- 
bin/admin/MCHFS-server.pl/wwwroot 

The pane lists a remote directory 
DocumentRoot/wwwroot ona WinNT host 
winnt-server, which runs IIS. The first MC pane 
still shows the contents of the /tmp directory on sol- 
server. By selecting files and pressing F5, you may 
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copy files from one remote directory onto the other. In 
this example, MC, MC/HTTPEFS adapter, and HTTPFS 
server are running on three different computers. 

¢ You notice a file US98talk.tar.gz in the 
sol-server: /tmp directory. If you highlight the 
file and press F3, you can navigate this remote tar 
archive as if it were a directory tree. You can select files 
(members of that remote archive), view and copy them 
as if they were on your local filesystem. 


Pushing the envelope and security 
holes 


The MCHFS script obviously opens up the file 
system of a host computer to the entire world. 
Furthermore, if a particular HTTPFS server chooses to 
interpret GET/PUT requests as output/input from an 
application (sh in particular), the whole system 
becomes exposed. Clearly this may not be desirable. 
Therefore, one may want to restrict access to MCHFS 
to trusted hosts or users. These authentication/ 
authorization policies are the responsibility of a web 
server's administrator, MCHFS need not be aware of 
them. 


In addition, the MCHFS server may implement its 
own resource restriction policies. For example, it can 
refuse PUT requests, which effectively makes exported 
file systems read-only. MCHFS could permit 
modification or listing of only certain files, or disallow 
use of DeepestRoot and". ." in file paths, thus 
confining users to a limited part of the file system tree. 


Related work 


HTTPES is similar to FTPFS, a virtual file 
system used by Midnight Commander, Emacs and KDE 
to access remote FTP sites. There is also a similarity to 
NFS. There are, however, a number of differences: 

¢ HTTPES operates through TCP channels using 
HTTP, a simple stateless reliable protocol. HTTP is 
less resource-hungry than FTP. 

¢e HTTPFS can talk to any host that runs an HTTP 
server and capable of executing a Perl CGI script. 

¢ HTTPFS works transparently through firewalls, 
HTTP proxies and Web caches. 

¢ HTTPFS also stands to benefit from various 
caching, load-balancing and replication facilities that 
web gateways offer. 

¢ HTTPFS can rely on authentication mechanisms 
already built into Web servers, in addition to its own 
access control. 

¢ HTTPFS can serve "files" and list "directories" 
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that are created on the fly. In particular, HTTPFS 
permits browsing of a remote database as if it were a 
local filesystem. 

* Whenever a remote file or directory get accessed or 
modified, HTTPFS can synchronously fire up triggers 
and run hooks. This is very difficult to accomplish with 
FTP. 


See [4] for a description of another data-distribution 
service that builds upon HTTP riches. Design of a 
Linux-specific HTTP-based filesystem, in the context of 
WebDAV, userfs and perlfs, is discussed in [5]. 


Availability and installation 


The MCFS/HTTPES adapter distribution is freely 
available from a HTTPFS web page 
http://pobox.com/~oleg/ftp/HTTP-VFS.html 
The distribution archive contains the complete and self- 
contained source code for the server and the adapter, and 
an INSTALL document. A manifest file tells what all 
the other files are for. 


I have personally run the MCHFS on HP-UX and 
SunSparc/Solaris with Netscape and Apache HTTP 
servers, and on Windows NT running IIS. The HTTPFS 
client — the MC/HTTPEFS adapter in particular — ran on 
Sun/Solaris, HP-UX, and Linux platforms. The adapter 
successfully communicated with a Midnight 
Commander on a Linux host (MC version 4.1.36, as 
found in S.u.S.E. Linux distribution, versions 5 and 6). 


I have not yet implemented the unlink (), 
rename (),mkdir(), and chmod () file system 
calls. I should also look into persistent HTTP 
connections and an option of transmitting only selected 
pieces of a requested file, which HTTP 1.1 allows (and 
encourages). 


Summary: the OS is the browser 


This article presents a poor-man's network file 
system, which is simple, very portable, and requires the 
least privileges to set up and run. HTTPFS offers a 
glimpse of one of Plan9's jewels — a uniform file- 
centric naming of disparate resources — but without 
Plan9. This file system showcases HTTP, which is 
capable of far more than merely carrying web pages. 
HTTP can aspire to be the kingpin protocol that glues 
computing, storage, etc. resources together to form a 
distributed system — the role 9P plays in Plan9 [6]. 


The design of HTTPES suggests that, contrary to a 
cliche, it is the OS that is the browser. While Active 
Desktop lets you view local files and directories as if 
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they were web pages, HTTPFS allows access to remote 


web pages and other resources as if they were local files. 


HTTPES has all the attributes of an OS component: it 
implements (a broad subset of) the filesystem API; it 
maintains "vnodes" and "buffer caches"; it interacts with 
a persistent store and offers a uniform file-centric view 
of various remote resources. On the other hand, 
HTTPFS provides a superset of remote access services 
every Web browser has to implement on its own. The 
HTTPFS and other local and network filesystems 
manage storage and distribution of content, while an 
HTML formatter along with xv, ghostscript and 
similar applications provide interpretation and rendering 
of particular kinds of data. Thus as far as the OS is 
concerned, viewing a web page is to be thought similar 
to displaying an image file off an NFS-mounted disk, 
and searching the Web is no different than executing 
find/grep on a local filesystem. 
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Mapping between file system API and HTTP requests and responses 


File System API call 


open filename-URL oflags mode 


HTTP request issued 


GET filename-URL 
Pragma: httpfs="preopen-xxxx" 
If-modified-since: yyyyy 


where xxxx encodes the file status flags and file access modes as given by oflags: O_RDONLY, O_RDWR, 

O_WRONLY, O_CREAT, O_EXCL and O_TRUNC. The HTTPES server delivers the file if needed, and verifies that 
the resource can indeed be retrieved, modified, created or truncated. A VNodeF ile is created to describe the opened 
resource and point to a local file that holds the (cached) copy of the resource. This local file is then opened, and the 


corresponding handle is returned to the caller. 


If the file is being opened for modification, a dirty bit of the VNodeFile is set. 
A VNodeFile corresponding to the £ilename-URL might have already existed in a VNode cache. In that case, 
the GET request will include an Tf-modified-since: yyyyy header, where yyyyy is the value of a 


VNode: : last_checked field in HTTP date format. 


close cached-file-handle 


PUT filename-URL 


Locate a VNode whose opened cache file has a handle equal to the cached-file-handle. 
If the £i1ename-URL has been opened for writing (that is, VNodeFile: : dirty is set), upload the contents of 
the cache file to the HTTPFS server. The VNode and its cached content are not immediately disposed of, but rather 


stay around until "garbage-collected". 


read cached-file-handle buffer count 


None 


Perform a regular read (2) operation on the cached-file-handle. 


write cached-file-handle buffer count 
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None 
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Perform a regular write (2) operation on the cached-file-handle. 


lseek cached-file-handle offset whence None 
Perform a regular 1seek (2) operation on the cached-file-handle. 


stat filename-URL struct-stat-buffer HEAD filename-URL 
Pragma: httpis="stat" 
First we check to see if there is a valid VNode for the given £ilename-URL (possibly with a'/' appended, in case 
it turns out to be a directory). If such a VNode is found, its cached status information is immediately returned and a 
HTTPFS server is not bothered. Otherwise, we issue the HEAD request and fill in the struct-stat-buffer 
from the status-info in a Etag: response header. 


lstat filename-URL struct-stat-buffer HEAD filename-URL 
Pragma: httpfs="l1stat" 
Similar to the stat API call above. 


readlink filename-URL filename-buffer HEAD file-name 
Pragma: httpfs="readlink" 
Fill in the £i].ename-buf fer with the response from the server. 


opendir dirname-URL GET dirname-URL 
ITf-modified-since: yyyyy 
A new VNodeDir is created for the dirname-URL, unless the corresponding valid VNodeDir happens to exist 
in the VNode cache. In the latter case, the GET request will carry the If-modified-since: yyyyy header 
with yyyyy being the value of a VNode: : last_checked field. 
The server returns the listing of the directory: for each directory entry (including . and ..) the server writes a line 
name/status-info 
This listing is written as it is into a cache file of the VNodeDir. The VHand1le of this VNodeDir is returned as 
the result of the opendir() call. 


readdir VNodeDir-handle None 
The dir-hand1e is supposed to be a VHand1le of a VNodeDir. This VNode is located, its cache file is parsed 
and sent to a MCFS client (as a sequence of name, stat-for-the-name pairs). 


closedir VNodeDir-handle None 
The VNodeDir-hand1e Is supposed to be a VHand1le of a VNodeDir, which is thus closed. 


rmdir dirname-URL DELETE dirname-URL 
mkdir dirname-URL mode PUT dirname-URL 
unlink filename-URL DELETE filename-URL 


" status-info, the status information for a remote resource, is a string of 11 numbers separated by a single 
space: "dev ino mode nlink uid gid size atime mtime ctime blocks". All numbers are in 
decimal notation, except mode which is octal. The meaning of the numbers is the same as that of the corresponding 
fields ina stat structure. See also a stat entry in Perl documentation. The status-info is a "hard validator" 
of a resource — resource's unique identification. Indeed, should the file be altered, at least its modification timestamp 
will change. The status-info is delivered in a ETag: response header, a field designated by the HTTP standard 
to carry (unique) resource identifiers. 
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Abstract 


Many authentication schemes depend on secret 
passwords. Unfortunately, the length and entropy 
of user-chosen passwords remain fixed over time. In 
contrast, hardware constantly improves and attack- 
ers gain increasingly much computational power. As 
a result, password schemes such as other UNIX user- 
authentication systems are failing with time. 


This paper discusses ways of building systems in 
which password security keeps up with hardware 
speeds. We formalize the properties desirable in a 
good password system, and show that the compu- 
tational cost of any secure password scheme must 
increase as hardware improves. We present two al- 
gorithms with adaptable cost—eksblowfish, a block 
cipher with a purposefully expensive key schedule, 
and bcrypt, a related hash function. Failing a ma- 
jor breakthrough in complexity theory, these al- 
gorithms should allow password-based systems to 
adapt to hardware improvements and remain secure 
well into the future. 


1 Introduction 


As microprocessors grow faster, so does the speed 
of cryptographic software. Fast cryptography opens 
many opportunities for making systems more se- 
cure. It renders encryption usable for a wide range 
of applications. It also permits larger values of tun- 
able security parameters such as public key length. 
Increasing security parameters makes cryptography 
exponentially (or at least superpolynomially) more 
difficult to break, dwarfing any benefit faster hard- 
ware may offer attackers. Unfortunately, one se- 
curity parameter—the length and entropy of user- 
chosen passwords—does not scale at all with com- 
puting power. While many systems require users to 
choose secret passwords for authentication, few ac- 


tually adapt their algorithms to preserve security in 
the face of increasingly powerful attackers. 


One widespread use of passwords, and a good ex- 
ample of failure to adapt, is the UNIX password 
system. UNIX, a multi-user operating system, re- 
quires users to prove their identity before accessing 
system resources. A user typically begins a session 
by providing her username and secret password to 
a login program. This program then verifies the 
password using a system-wide password file. Given 
the importance of keeping passwords secret, UNIX 
does not store plaintext passwords in this file. In- 
stead, it keeps hashes of passwords, using a one-way 
function, crypt(3) [10], that can only be inverted 
by guessing preimages. To verify a password, login 
hashes the password and compares the result to the 
appropriate hash in the password file. 


At the time of deployment in 1976, crypt(3) could 
hash fewer than 4 passwords per second. Since the 
only known way of inverting crypt(3) is to guess 
preimages, the algorithm made passwords very dif- 
ficult to recover from their hashes—so much so, in 
fact, that the designers of UNIX left the password 
file readable by all users. ‘Today, 23 years later, 
a fast workstation with heavily optimized software 
can perform over 200,000 crypt(3) operations per 
second. Attackers can now expediently discover 
plaintext passwords by hashing entire dictionaries of 
common passwords and comparing the results to en- 
tries in a password file. crypt(3) nonetheless still en- 
joys widespread use, and legacy software even forces 
many sites to keep their password files readable by 
all users. 


Today we have authentication schemes considerably 
more sophisticated than the UNIX password file. In 
practice, however, implementations of these schemes 
still often depend on users remembering secret pass- 
words. There are alternatives, such as issuing spe- 
cial authentication hardware to users or giving them 
printed lists of randomly generated access codes, but 
these approaches generally inconvenience users or 
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incur additional cost. Thus, passwords continue to 
play an important role in the vast majority of user- 
authentication systems. 


This paper discusses ways of building systems in 
which password security keeps up with hardware 
speeds. We present two algorithms with adaptable 
cost—eksblowfish, a block cipher with a purposefully 
expensive key schedule, and bcrypt, a related hash 
function. Failing a major breakthrough in complex- 
ity theory, these algorithms should allow password- 
based systems to adapt to hardware improvements 
and remain secure 20 years into the future. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows: In 
Section 2, we discuss related work on password secu- 
rity. In Section 3, we explain the requirements for a 
good password scheme. Section 4 presents eksblow- 
fish, a 64-bit block cipher that lets users tune the 
cost of the key schedule. Section 5 introduces the 
variable-cost. berypt password hashing function and 
describes our implementation in the OpenBSD op- 
erating system. Finally, Section 6 compares bcrypt 
to two previous password hashing functions. 


2 Related Work 


Password guessing attacks can be categorized by the 
amount of interaction they require with an authen- 
tication system. In on-line attacks, the perpetrator 
must actually make use of an authentication system 
to check each guess of a password. In off-line at- 
tacks, an attacker obtains information—such as a 
password hash—that allows him to check password 
guesses on his own, with no further access to the 
system. On-line attacks are generally considerably 
slower than off-line ones. Systems can detect on- 
line attacks fairly easily and defend against them by 
slowing the rate of password checking. In contrast, 
once an attacker has obtained password verification 
information, the only protection a system has from 
off-line attacks is the computational cost of checking 
potential passwords. 


Techniques for mitigating the threat of off-line pass- 
word guessing generally aspire to one of two goals— 
limiting a system’s susceptibility to off-line attacks 
or increasing their computational cost. As a simple 
example of the former, many modern UNIX systems 
now keep password hashes secret from users, stor- 
ing them in a read-protected shadow password file 
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rather than in the standard openly readable one. 


Much of the work on preventing off-line password 
attacks has centered around communication over in- 
secure networks. Gong et. al. [7] suggest several pro- 
tocol design tricks to thwart password guessing by 
network attackers. Unfortunately, their most inter- 
esting proposals require encryption algorithms with 
unusual and difficult to achieve properties. 


Several people have designed secure password pro- 
tocols that let users authenticate themselves over 
insecure networks without the need to remember or 
certify public keys. Bellovin and Merritt [2, 3] first 
proposed the idea, giving several concrete proto- 
cols putatively resistant to off-line guessing attacks. 
Patel [12] later cryptanalyzed those protocols, but 
people have since continued developing and refining 
other ones in the same vein. More recent proposals 
such as SRP [17] show promise of being secure. 


Of course, even a secure password protocol requires 
some server capable of validating users with correct 
passwords. An attacker who obtains that server’s 
secret state can mount an off-line guessing attack. 
Since secure password protocols require public key 
cryptography [8], they do have a tunable key length 
parameter. However, this parameter primarily con- 
trols the difficulty of mounting off-line attacks with- 
out a server’s secret state; it only indirectly af- 
fects the cost of an off-line attack given that state. 
Tuning key length to preserve password guessing 
costs would have other unintended consequences, for 
instance increasing communication bandwidth and 
costing servers unnecessary computation. By com- 
bining a scheme like SRP with the berypt algorithm 
presented in this paper, however, one can tune the 
cost of guessing passwords independently of most 
other properties of the protocol. 


Whatever progress occurs in preventing off-line at- 
tacks, one can never rule them out entirely. In fact, 
the decision to have an openly readable password 
file was not an oversight on the part of the UNIX 
system designers [10]. Rather, it was a reaction to 
the difficulty of keeping the password file secret in 
previous systems, and to the realization that a sup- 
posedly secret password file would need to resist 
off-line guessing anyway. This realization remains 
equally true today. Aside from the obvious issues 
of backup tape security, attackers who compromise 
UNIX machines routinely make off with the list of 
hashed passwords, whether it was shadowed or not. 
A poor hashing algorithm not only complicates re- 
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covery from break-ins, it also endangers other ma- 
chines. People often choose the same password on 
multiple machines. Many sites even intentionally 
maintain identical password files on all machines 
for administrative convenience. While shadow pass- 
word files certainly do not hurt security, the big flaw 
in UNIX password security was not its openly read- 
able password file. Rather it was the choice of a 
hash function that could not adapt to a 50,000 fold 
increase in the speed of hardware and software. This 
paper presents schemes that can adapt to such an 
improvement in efficiency. 


People have already proposed numerous schemes 
to increase the cost of guessing passwords. The 
FreeBSD operating system, for instance, introduced 
a replacement for crypt(3) based on the MD65 [14] 
message digest algorithm. MD5 crypt(3) takes 
considerably longer to compute than the original 
crypt(3). Unfortunately, it still has a fixed cost, and 
thus cannot not adapt to faster hardware. As time 
passes, MD5 erypt(3) will offer steadily decreasing 
protection against off-line guessing attacks. Signifi- 
cant optimizations have already been found to speed 
up calculation of MD5 crypt(3) on passwords less 
than 16 characters. 


Abadi et. al. [1] propose strengthening user-chosen 
passwords by appending random bits to them. At 
authentication time, software uses the known part 
of the password and a hash of the full password to 
guess the random bits. As hardware gets faster, 
one can easily tune this technique by increasing 
the number of random bits. Unfortunately, pass- 
word strengthening inherently gives unauthenti- 
cated users the ability to mount off-line guessing 
attacks. Thus, it cannot be used in systems that 
also attempt to limit the possibility off-line attacks. 


Finally, many systems rely less directly on password 
security for authentication. The popular ssh [18] 
remote login program, for example, allows users to 
authenticate themselves using RSA encryption. Ssh 
servers must have a user’s RSA public key, but they 
need not store any information with which to ver- 
ify user-chosen passwords. The catch is, of course, 
that most users store their private keys somewhere, 
and this usually means on disk, encrypted with a 
password. Worse yet, ssh uses simple 3-DES to 
encrypt private keys, making the cost of guessing 
ssh passwords comparable to the cost of comput- 
ing crypt(3). Nonetheless, because of its flexibility, 
ssh’s RSA authentication is a generally better ap- 
proach than schemes more closely tied to passwords. 


For example, without modifying the core protocols, 
ssh could easily employ the eksblowfish algorithm 
proposed in this paper to store secret keys more se- 
curely. 


3 Design criteria for password 


schemes 


Any algorithm that takes a user-chosen password as 
input should be hardened against password guess- 
ing. That means any public or long-lived output 
should be of minimal use in reconstructing the pass- 
word. Several design criteria can help achieve this 
goal. 


One would ideally like any password handling al- 
gorithm to be a strong one-way function of the 
password—That is, given the algorithm’s output 
and other inputs, an attacker should have little 
chance of learning even partial information he could 
not already have guessed about the password. Un- 
fortunately, one-way functions are defined asymp- 
toticly with respect to the input length. Because 
there is a fixed limit to the size of passwords users 
will tolerate, we need a different criterion. 


Informally, we would like a password scheme to be 
“as good as the passwords users choose.” Given 
a probability distribution D on passwords, we de- 
fine the predictability R(D) of the distribution to 
be the highest probability p(s) of any single pass- 
word s in D: R(D) = maxsep p(s). A password 
handling function is secure if an attacker’s proba- 
bility of learning any partial information about the 
password is proportional to the work he invests and 
to the predictability of the password distribution. 


More formally, let F'(s,t) be a function in which the 
argument s represents a user’s secret password. The 
argument ¢ represents any other inputs to the func- 
tion, which we will say are drawn from a probability 
distribution T. We say that F' is €-secure against 
password guessing attacks if the following hold: 


1. Finding partial information about inputs is as 
hard as guessing passwords. Let S be the set 
of all acceptable passwords (e.g. S = {0,1}*). 
For any probability distribution D on S, any 
number g € N, and any adversary A imple- 
mented as a probabilistic circuit of g gates (and 
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taking c hashes as input), there exists a circuit 
M of equal or lesser size such that for all pred- 
icates P: S — {0,1}: 


[Pr [ty -T,...,t-¢T,s¢D, 
b< Alt, F(s,t1),... ,F(s,te)); 
b= P{s)| 
-Pr{[s<+ D, b+ M(); b = P(s)]| 
< eg: R(D) 


2. Finding second preimages is as hard as guess- 
ing passwords. Let S be the set of acceptable 
passwords. For any distribution D on S, for 
any number g € N and any adversary A imple- 
mented as a probabilistic circuit of g gates: 


Prit¢+ T, s+ D, s' + A(s,t); 
s #s' A F(s,t) = F(s',t)| < eg: R(D) 


We should first note that this definition matches 
our intuition about a password hashing function like 
crypt(3). If users choose predictable enough pass- 
words, knowing a password hash gives adversaries a 
large advantage—they can compare hashes of the 
most popular passwords to that of the password 
they are trying to break. If, additionally, one can 
guess a useful predicate without even looking at a 
password hash—for instance by knowing that the 
third character of most passwords is a lower-case 
letter—then clearly an adversary can guess this too. 
If, however, no single password occurs with partic- 
ularly large probability, an adversary should need 
to expend a large amount of effort (as measured 
in circuit gates) to discover any non-trivial infor- 
mation about a password. Finally, we also wish to 
prevent an attacker from finding other strings that 
hash to the same value as a password; such strings 
may prove equivalent to passwords during authen- 
tication. The requirement of second preimage re- 
sistance guarantees such collisions are hard to find, 
even with knowledge of the original password. 


It follows from the definition that to achieve arbi- 
trarily small values of €, a password hashing function 
F must actually have a second argument, t’. If a 


‘Tf F is a randomized algorithm, we consider the random 
bits to be part of t and disclose them to any adversary. When 
a system needs both secret random bits and user-chosen pass- 
words in the sarne computation, it should first hash the pass- 
word with a password function e-secure against guessing, then 
use the password hash as input to the randomized computa- 
tion. 
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hash function F(s) took only a password as input, 
a circuit sufficiently large for a particular password 
distribution could invert F' by looking up F’s output 
(or enough bits of its output) in a table of all possi- 
ble passwords. The size g of a circuit implementing 
such a lookup table depends only on the password 
distribution and not on the particulars of F. As 
proposed by Morris and Thompson [10], however, 
lookup tables can be thwarted with an additional 
input to the hashing function, which they call a salt. 
If a random salt is chosen whenever users establish 
new passwords, and if the salt is large enough to 
ensure a negligible probability of recurrence, lookup 
tables offer an adversary no advantage; he may as 
well compute F at the time of attack. 


While salted passwords avert lookup tables, given 
a particular salt and hash, an adversary can still 
mount a brute force guessing attack by evaluating 
F'(s,t) on every possible password s. Even for the 
best possible e-secure password hashing function, 
then, the cost of evaluating F is inversely propor- 
tional to e. Usability requirements therefore effect 
a lower limit on e—If people can only tolerate a 
1 second delay for checking passwords, F’ can take 
at most 1 second to evaluate. F’ should not take sig- 
nificantly less, however, as this would unnecessarily 
weaken security. 


The number of gates g that an adversary can reason- 
ably muster for attack increases constantly as hard- 
ware improves. Fortunately, so does the speed of 
machines that must legitimately evaluate F’. That 
means passwords should not be hashed by a sin- 
gle function F’ with fixed computational cost, but 
rather by one of a family of functions with arbi- 
trarily high cost. Rather than repeatedly throw- 
ing out functions like crypt(3) and MD5 crypt(3) 
to start over with more expensive but incompati- 
ble ones, systems should allow the cost of any pass- 
word manipulation software to scale gracefully with 
a tunable parameter. Thus, € can decrease as fast as 
hardware improves and users will tolerate. Compro- 
mised password databases can then enjoy maximum 
security against off-line attacks. 


Aside from salting passwords and requiring suffi- 
cient computation, one should observe several other 
guidelines in designing any algorithm that takes 
password inputs. First, make any function effi- 
ciently implementable for the setting in which it 
will operate. The standard crypt(3) algorithm is 
based on DES [11], a particularly inefficient algo- 
rithm to implement in software because of many 
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Plaintext 


64 bit 


32 bit 





Ciphertext 


Figure 1: Blowfish Feistel network with F being the 
Feistel function, using only modular addition and 
XOR. 


bit transpositions. The designers modified the al- 
gorithm enough to prevent anyone from computing 
crypt(3) using stock DES hardware. They also did 
not worry about custom hardware implementations. 
Unfortunately, Biham [4] later discovered a tech- 
nique known as bitslicing that eliminates the cost 
of bit transpositions in computing many simultane- 
ous DES encryptions. While, bitslicing won’t help 
anyone log in faster, it offers a staggering speedup 
to brute force password searches. 


In general, a password algorithm, whatever its cost, 
should execute with near optimal efficiency dur- 
ing legitimate use and offer little opportunity for 
speedup in other settings. It should rely heavily 
on fast CPUs instructions—for instance addition, 
bitwise exclusive-or, shifts/rotates and tables that 
fit in processor’s first level caches. Conversely, it 
should avoid operations like bit transposition on 
which customized hardware have a large advantage. 
A password manipulation algorithm should not lend 
itself to any kind of pipelined hardware implemen- 
tation. Finally, a good algorithm should derive rela- 
tively little speedup from any precomputation—for 
instance hashing 1,000 passwords with the same salt 
and hashing one password under 1,000 salts should 
each take nearly 1,000 times longer than hashing a 
single password. 


4 EksBlowfish Algorithm 


We will now describe a cost parameterizable and 
salted block cipher, that we call eksblowfish for ex- 
pensive key schedule blowfish. As its base we use 
the blowfish block cipher by B. Schneier, that has 
been proven in practice and is fairly well analysed 
[16]. 


Blowfish consists of a 16-round Feistel network [15], 
t.e., the input block is split into two halves, the right 
half together with a subkey is used as input for an 
arbitrary function F’, the function result is XOR-ed 
with the left half, the two halves are swapped and 
the whole process is iterated 16 times, see Figure 1. 


Blowfish uses a P-array that holds 18 32-bit sub- 
keys derived from the encryption key. To ensure 
that every bit of the encryption key affects every 
subkey during the key schedule, Blowfish must limit 
encryption keys to 448 bits. 


The F-function for the Feistel network uses four 32- 
bit S-Boxes which hold 256 entries each. A 32-bit 
word is split into four 8-bit parts a, b, c and d that 
are used as input for F, 


F(a, b,c, d) = ((S;[a] 8 S2[b]) @ S3[c]) B S4[dj, 


ab denoting modular addition and a @ b denoting 
XOR. 


Figure 2 displays the key setup for eksblowfish. Eks- 
BlowfishSetup has three input parameters: the num- 
ber of rounds, a salt, and the encryption key. It 
returns as result a key schedule. The number of 
rounds determine the computational cost to gener- 
ate the key schedule. The salt modifies the encryp- 
tion result even when the same encryption key is 
used. The salt does not need to be secret and may 
be disclosed. 


At the start, InitState() copies the digits from 7 
subsequently into the P-array and the S-boxes. 


In ExpandKey(state, 0, key) all subkeys in the P- 
Boxes are XOR-ed with the encryption key. The 
first 32 bits of the key are XOR-ed with P,, the fol- 
lowing 32 bits with P2, and so on. Subsequently, a 
block of zeros is encrypted using the blowfish algo- 
rithm. The resulting ciphertext replaces the subkeys 
P, and Py. An all-zero block is encrypted again, 
with the result replacing P; and P,. This process is 
repeated until all subkeys in the P-array and then 
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Function EksBlowfishSetup(rounds, salt, key) 


1. state := InitState() 
2. state := ExpandKey(state, salt, key) 
3. REPEAT rounds: 


1. state := ExpandKey(state, 0, salt) 


2. state : 
4. return state 


ExpandKey(state, 0, key) 


Figure 2: Eksblowfish, expensive key schedule blowfish, is a cost parameterizable and salted variation of 


the blowfish block cipher. 


all entries in the four S-boxes have been replaced. 


For ExpandKey(state, salt, key) the salt instead of 
an infinite string of zeroes is encrypted. 


After initializing, ExpandKey is first called with the 
salt and the key so that all state afterwards depend 
on the salt and the key right from the beginning. As 
result no step of the key setup can be precomputed. 
Following there after, ExpandKey is first called with 
the salt and then again with the key for as many 
iterations as the parameter rounds calls for. 


We hope that the unpredictable and changing con- 
tent of the P-array and S-Boxes may reduce the ap- 
plicability of yet unknown optimizations. For exam- 
ple, Biham’s Bitslicing optimization is possible only 
only after the salt and the key have been expanded 
into the S-Boxes, because their state changes with 
each iteration. 


Additionally, the eksblowfish S-Boxes require 4 KB 
of memory which is constantly being accessed and 
modified during the key schedule. The S-Boxes can- 
not be shared across key schedules—separate hard- 
ware S-Boxes must exist for every simultaneous ex- 
ecution of the key schedule. This vastly limits the 
usefulness of any attempts to pipeline the Feistel 
network. The key setup also exhibits a very strong 
causal ordering with each new set of S-boxes de- 
pending heavily on the previous set. The algorithm 
has no obvious parallization. 


5 Berypt Algorithm 


The problems present in traditional UNIX pass- 
word hashes led naturally to a new password scheme 
which we call berypt, referring to the Blowfish en- 
cryption algorithm. Bcrypt uses a 128-bit salt and 
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encrypts a 192-bit magic value. It takes advantage 
of the expensive key setup in eksblowfish. 


The berypt algorithm runs in two phases. In the 
first phase, EksBlowfishSetup is called with the num- 
ber of rounds, the salt, and the password to ini- 
tialize eksblowfish’s state. Because of the expen- 
sive key schedule setup, most of bcrypt’s time is 
spent there, see Figure 3. Following that, the 
192-bit value “OrpheanBeholderScryDoubt” is en- 
crypted 64-times using eksblowfish in ECB mode 
with the state from the previous phase. The out- 
put is the 128-bit salt concatenated with the result 
of the encryption loop. 


5.1 Implementation 


In OpenBSD the 128-bit salt is generated from an 
arcfour (arcf{random(3)) key stream seeded with the 
current time and other data generated from the ker- 
nel’s entropy pool. 


The kernel collects timing measurements from vari- 
ous devices. The data is stored in a so called entropy 
pool. If a userland program requests random data 
from the kernel, an MD5 hash is calculated over the 
whole entropy pool, folded in half by XOR-ing the 
upper and lower of the MD5 output and returned. 


Using arc4random(3) to generate salts in a 2? salt 
space yields the same mean number of different salts 
for a given amount of passwords as predicted by 
theory. 


A special configuration file, passwd.conf(5), is used 
to determine which type of password scheme is used 
for a given user or group. It is possible to use dif- 
ferent password schemes for local or YP passwords. 
For berypt, the number of rounds is also included. 
This facilitates adapting the password verification 
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1. state := EksBlowfishSetup(rounds, salt, password) 
2. ctext := ‘‘OrpheanBeholderScryDoubt’’ 
3. REPEAT 64: 


1. ctext 
4. RETURN Concatenate(salt, ctext) 


:= EncryptECB(state, ctext) 


Figure 3: The bcrypt algorithm for hashing UNIX passwords makes use of the expensive key schedule 


blowfish. 


time to increasing processor speed. Currently, the 
default number of rounds for a normal user is 2°, and 
2° for “root”. berypt is used in OpenBSD and has 
been the default password scheme since OpenBSD 
2.1. 


To differentiate between different password encod- 
ings each password hash starts with a unique iden- 
tifier at the beginning. This allows us to use more 
than one password hash for /etc/passwd. In the 
current OpenBSD implementation, the identifier for 
berypt is “$2a$”. 


6 Berypt Evaluation 


Since password guessing is the only known method 
to recover plaintext passwords, we will present com- 
monly used techniques and evaluate how they affect 
the security of berypt. 


For further comparison with bcrypt, we will give a 
short overview of two password hashes that are in 
widespread use today. 


6.1 Traditional crypt 


Traditional crypt(3)’s design rationale dates back to 
1976 [10]. It uses a password of up to eight char- 
acters as key for DES [11]. The 56-bit DES key is 
formed by combining the low-order 7 bits of each 
character in the password. If it is shorter than 8 
characters the password is padded with zero bits on 
the right. 


A 12-bit salt is used to perturb the DES algorithm, 
so that the same password plaintext can produce 
4096 possible password encryptions, depending on 
the salt. A modification to the DES algorithm, 
swapping bits 7 and 7+ 24 in the DES E-Box output 


when bit 7 is set in the salt, achieves this and also 
makes DES encryption hardware useless for pass- 
word guessing. 


The 64-bit constant “0” is encrypted 25 times with 
the DES key. The final output is the 12-bit salt 
concatenated with the encrypted 64-bit value. 


The resulting 76-bit value is recoded into 13 print- 
able ASCII characters. 


6.2 MD5 crypt 


MD5 crypt(3) was written by Poul-Henning Kamp 
for FreeBSD. The main reason for using MD5 was to 
avoid problems with American export prohibitions 
on cryptographic products and to allow for a longer 
password length than the 8 characters used by DES 
crypt(3). The password length is restricted only by 
MD5’s maximum message size of 2° bits. The salt 
can vary from 12 to 48 bits. 


The password and salt are hashed in a number of 
different combinations to slow down the evaluation 
speed. This is done in a way which makes it doubtful 
that the scheme was designed from a cryptographic 
point of view, e.g., the binary representation of the 
password length at some point determines which 
data is hashed, for every zero bit the first byte of 
the password and for every set bit the first byte of 
a previous hash computation. 


The result is the concatentation of the version iden- 


tifier “$1$”, the encoding of the salt and the 128-bit 
hash output, separated from the salt by another “$”. 


6.3 Dictionary Attacks 


Dictionary attack is based on the fact that many 
users choose their passwords in a very predictable 
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26 36 
lowercase lowercase 


alphanumeric 


7 sec 
4.2. min 


2.5 hours 


3.8 days 
10. days 
261 days 





136 days 
13.4 years 


52 62 95 
keyboard 
characters 


5.7 min 
9 hours 


mixed case 
alphanumeric 


mixed case 


Table 1: Time required to test a single password against a specified password space when being able to 
perform 240,000 evaluations of crypt(3) per second. Password spaces above the separation can be searched 
completely within 4 days. These times are normal for traditional crypt(3) nowadays. 


way. Often the password can be found in a dic- 
tionary or is the name of a close relative with 
small modifications, e.g., “Susannel” or “neme$i$”. 
The attacker compiles a list of common names and 
words. For a given salt, the words in the list are 
hashed with the password scheme and compared 
with entries of the same salt in the password file. 
If there is a match, the plaintext password has been 
found. 


Commonly those lists contain several hundred thou- 
sands of words; dictionary attack is feasible only 
when the one-way function can be computed very 
fast. 


The computation cost of berypt can be adapted to 
each computer system it runs on, so that dictionary 
attacks become in general so slow that they are ren- 
dered useless. This is not true for either crypt(3) 
or MD5 crypt(3). Both of them have fixed cost and 
can not adapt to faster hardware. 


6.3.1 Salt Collisions 


A salt collision occurs when two password encodings 
use the same salt. Ideally, there should be no salt 
collisions, i.e., the salt for each password encoding 
should be different even across password files. Be- 
cause traditional crypt(3) uses only 4096 different 
salts, we expect many collisions as displayed in Fig- 
ure 4. As a common optimization for the dictionary 
attack, an attacker can collect encrypted passwords 
with the same salt to reduce the number of com- 
putations. The resulting speedup can roughly be 
determined as 


number of passwords 
number of different salts’ 
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Figure 4: Distribution of expected different salts 
depending on the salt space against the number of 
entries in a password file. 


If a true random number generator is used, the ex- 
pected number of different salts for n password en- 
tries with s possible salts is 


n—-1l 


EV(n,s) = > ( = =) =s—(s—1)"s'. 


° Ss 
i=0 





For 15,000 passwords, a salt space of 24! ensures 
with a very high probability that all salts are differ- 
ent. For 2!” we expect only 3991 different salts and 
for 274 about 14994. However we usually find fewer 
different salts than expected, because many operat- 
ing systems do not generate good random numbers. 
We find that the salt space for traditional crypt(3) 
is obviously too small and that MD5 crypt(3)’s salt 
is sufficient when the full salt space is used. On the 
other hand, bcrypt’s 128-bit salt should guarantee 
that salts are unique over all time. 
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6.3.2 Precomputing Dictionaries 


Precomputation means that a list of common words 
will be encrypted with all possible salts and stored 
on mass data storage. Reversing the password 
scheme is then a simple lookup in a database with 
no real computational cost. 


The 1934 edition of the Webster Dictionary con- 
tains, after truncation to 8 character words and du- 
plicate removal, 171395 unique entries. Using a 12- 
bit salt the result would fits on a single 9 GB hard- 
disk. When using QCrack [13] the whole dictionary 
uses only 670 MB. For each of the 4096 salts QCrack 
computes crypt(3) and hashes the result to a single 
byte, so that all possible encryptions of a password 
can be stored in 4096 bytes. When comparing an 
encrypted password against QCrack’s database, we 
hash the encrypted password to one byte and com- 
pare it with the corresponding byte in the database. 
If they are the same we need to compute crypt(3), 
if not we proceed with the next password in the 
database. Thus testing for words stored in QCrack’s 
hash table needs only a computation of crypt(3) for 
one in 256 encrypted password entries. 


Using QCrack’s hashing technique about 2, 350, 000 
words can be stored on a 9 GB harddisk. 


Precomputation for traditional crypt(3) has lost its 
usefulness because the ratio of computing cost ver- 
sus storage cost is in favor of just recomputing the 
whole dictionary each time it is needed. For other 
password hashes like berypt, that can not be com- 
puted as fast as traditional crypt(3), the salt space 
has been increased, so it is questionable whether 
precomputation is still useful. 


6.4 Algorithm Optimization 


The attacks already mentioned determine a plain- 
text password and hash it using the password 
scheme to compare the result with an entry in a 
password file. Optimization allows a reduction in 
the computing time for a password scheme, thus 
making an attack more practical. 


Biham recently discovered a notable optimization 
that replaces the DES S-Boxes with a logic gate cir- 
cuit and encryption is done bit-wise [4]. Thus a 64- 
bit processor will be viewed as 64 parallel one-bit 
processors. 


On a 300MHz Alpha 8400 processor, Biham found 
the bitsliced DES implementation to be about 5 
times faster, encrypting 137 Mbps on average, than 
Eric Young’s libdes, encrypting 28 Mbps. 


For MD5 crypt(3) the situation is similar. In “John 
the Ripper” [5] a considerable speedup was made 
by limiting the scheme to a password length of 15, 
which allowed a significant simplification in the cen- 
tral loop of the MD5 crypt(3) algorithm. 


6.5 Hardware Improvements 


In 1977 on a VAX-11/780, crypt(3) could be evalu- 
ated about 3.6 times per second. In the last 20 years 
machine speed has increased dramatically and the 
algorithm has been optimized in various ways. 


The Electronic Frontier Foundation built a DES 
cracker this year and was able to crack a 56-bit key 
in 56 hours with an average search rate of about 
88 - 10° keys per second [6]. Such a machine could 
brute force traditional crypt(3) in 22 days, com- 
pared to 875 years on the fastest alpha processor 
we had access to. 


The impact of increasing processor speed and better 
optimization of the password hashing algorithm is 
shown in Figure 5. 


Both traditional and MD5 crypt(3) operate with a 
fixed number of rounds. On a modern Alpha pro- 
cessor, traditional crypt(3) can already be computed 
fast enough to render it unusable for authentication 
purposes. When using specialized DES hardware 
the computing time can be reduced again by sev- 
eral orders of magnitude. 


Neither traditional nor MD5 crypt(3) support a 
variable number of rounds. With increasing pro- 
cessing power they will become more and more easy 
to compute. 


7 Conclusion 


Many authentication schemes depend on secret 
passwords. Unfortunately, the length and entropy 
of the passwords users choose remain fixed over 
time. In contrast, hardware constantly improves 
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Figure 5: Impact of Algorithm Optimization and Advance in Processors 


and attackers gain increasingly much computational 
power. As a result, password schemes including the 
UNIX user-authentication system are failing to hold 
up to off-line password guessing attacks. 


In this paper, we formalize the notion of a password 
scheme “as good as the passwords users choose,” 
and show that the computational cost of such a 
scheme must necessarily increase with the speed of 
hardware. We propose two algorithms of parame- 
terizable cost for use with passwords. Eksblowfish, a 
block cipher, lets one safely store encrypted private 
keys on disk. berypt, a hash function, can replace 
the UNIX password hashing function or serve as a 
front-end to secure password protocols like SRP. We 
have deployed berypt as part of the OpenBSD op- 
erating system’s password authentication. So far it 
compares favorably to the two previous hashing al- 
gorithms. No surprise optimizations have yet turned 
up. As hardware speeds increase, OpenBSD lets one 
preserve the cost of off-line password cracking by 
tuning a simple configuration file. 
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Abstract 


Cryptographic mechanisms are an important se- 
curity component of an operating system in secur- 
ing the system itself and its communication paths. 
Indeed, in many situations, cryptography is the 
only tool that can solve a particular problem, e.g., 
network-level security. While cryptography by it- 
self does not guarantee security, when applied cor- 
rectly, it can significantly improve overall security. 
Since one of the main foci of the OpenBSD system is 
security, various cryptographic mechanisms are em- 
ployed in a number of different roles. 

This paper gives an overview of the cryptography 
employed in OpenBSD. We discuss the various com- 
ponents (IPsec, SSL libraries, stronger password en- 
cryption, Kerberos IV, random number generators, 
etc.), their role in system security, and their inter- 
actions with the rest of the system (and, where ap- 
plicable, the network). 


1 Introduction 


An important aspect of security in a modern op- 
erating system is cryptographic services and mecha- 
nisms. While not a security panacea, cryptography 
is sometimes the right tool in solving certain prob- 
lems. In particular, cryptography is extremely useful 
in solving a number of security issues in the following 
three areas: 


e Network security. 
e Secure storage facilities. 
e (Pseudo-) Random number generators. 


Since one of our goals in the OpenBSD project 
is to provide strong security, we have implemented a 
number of protocols and services in the base system. 
An OpenBSD distribution thus has full support for 
such mechanisms as IPsec, SSL, Kerberos, etc, being 
unaffected by export restriction laws. 

Simply supporting these mechanisms, however, is 
not sufficient for wide-spread use. We are constantly 


trying to make their use as easy and, where possi- 
ble, transparent to the end user. Thus, more work 
is done in those mechanisms that can be used to 
provide transparent security, e.g., [Psec. 

With this paper, we intend to give a good overview 
of the cryptography currently distributed and used 
in OpenBSD, and of our plans for future work. We 
hope this will be of interest both to end-users and ad- 
ministrators looking for better ways to protect their 
host and networks, and to developers in other sys- 
tems (free or otherwise) that are considering sup- 
porting some of these mechanisms. We should again 
caution the readers, however, that cryptography 
does not solve all security problems in an operat- 
ing system, and should not be considered as an end 
in itself, but rather as an important piece of the se- 
curity puzzle. 


1.1 Paper Organization 


The remainder of this paper is organized as 
follows: section 2 describes the various network 
security facilities implemented and supported in 
OpenBSD, section 3 covers the extensive use of ran- 
dom number generators, and section 4 briefly out- 
lines our future plans in this area. Section 5 con- 
cludes the paper. 


2 Communications Security 


In an increasingly networked environment, com- 
munications security support in an OS is extremely 
important. As there are different mechanisms 
and different layers where one may apply security, 
OpenBSD supports a number of security protocols 
and mechanisms, some of which were developed (or 
even designed) by our developers. In some cases, 
there is considerable overlap in functionality. One 
of our goals is to eventually make it transparent to 
the end user which such security mechanism is in 
use. 

The following sections give a brief overview of 
these mechanisms, some detail of their implemen- 
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tation and integration in OpenBSD, and our plans 
for future work. As we already mentioned in sec- 
tion 1, we consider IPsec an extremely important 
tool in network security, both because of its poten- 
tial for user-transparency and its flexibility. This is 
reflected by the more thorough coverage of IPsec in 
the text that follows. 

Other popular mechanisms, such as SSH [38], are 
not covered because they are only part of our ports 
system. While virtually all the developers use SSH, 
there is no free implementation we can add to our 
standard distribution. Furthermore, the current ver- 
sion of SSH is restricted by the RSA patent in the 
US. We are waiting for a free implementation to be- 
come available as part of the IETF standardization 
process of SSH. Such an implementation would be 
linked with our libss1l. 


2.1 SSL 


In OpenBSD libss1 provides a toolkit for the 
Secure Socket Layer (SSL v2/v3) and Transport 
Layer Security (TLS v1) [6] which provide strong 
cryptographic protection for network communica- 
tion such as server authentication and data encryp- 
tion. The Secure Socket Layer is currently used by 
web servers, e.g., Apache as shipped with OpenBSD, 
and browsers like Netscape Communicator. In the 
future, applications like telnet and ftp will be con- 
verted to use TLS, possibly even during our network 
installation process. 

Due to patent restrictions, libssl in the 
OpenBSD distribution supports only digital signa- 
tures with DSA [27], but an additional package is 
provided for users outside the USA to add back 
RSA-signature [19] support. This is implemented 
by providing two shared libraries: libssl.so.1.0 
has only function stubs for RSA support, while 
libssl.so.1.1 contains full RSA support. Notice 
that shared library minor-version number changes 
typically indicate interface-transparent bug fixes. 


2.2 IP Security (IPsec) 


2.2.1 Background 


While IP has proven to be an efficient and robust 
protocol when it comes to actually getting data 
across the Internet, it does not inherently provide 
any protection of that data. There are no facili- 
ties to provide confidentiality, or to ensure the in- 
tegrity or authenticity of IP [31] datagrams. In or- 
der to remedy the security weaknesses of IP, a pair 
of protocols collectively called IP Security, or IPsec 
(3, 16] for short, has been standardized by the IETF. 
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The protocols are ESP (Encapsulating Security Pay- 
load) {2, 15] and AH (Authentication Header) [1, 14]. 
Both provide integrity, authenticity, and replay pro- 
tection, while ESP adds confidentiality to the pic- 
ture. IPsec can also be made to protect IP data- 
grams for other hosts. The IPsec endpoints in this 
arrangement thereby become security gateways and 
take part in a virtual private network (VPN) where 
ordinary IP packets are tunneled inside IPsec [36]. 

Network-layer security has a number of very im- 
portant advantages over security at other layers of 
the protocol stack. Network-layer protocols are gen- 
erally hidden from applications, which can there- 
fore automatically and transparently take advantage 
of whatever network-layer encryption services that 
host provides. Most importantly, network-layer pro- 
tocols offer a remarkable flexibility not available at 
higher or lower layers. They can provide security 
on an end-to-end (securing the data between two 
hosts), route-to-route (securing data passing over a 
particular set of links), edge-to-edge (securing data 
as it passes from a “secure” network to an “insecure” 
one), or a combination of these. 


2.2.2 Operation 


Central to both ESP and AH are an abstraction 
called security association, or SA. In each SA there 
is information (algorithm IDs, keys, etc.) stored 
describing how the wanted protection should be 
setup. For two peers to be able to communicate 
they need matching SAs at each end. When de- 
ciding what SA should be used for outbound traf- 
fic, some kind of security policy database needs to 
be consulted. In OpenBSD, this is currently imple- 
mented as an extension to the routing table, where 
source/destination addresses, protocol, and ports 
serve as selectors. 

Looking at the wire format, IPsec works by insert- 
ing an extra header between the IP header and the 
payload. This header holds IPsec-specific data, such 
as an anti-replay sequence number, cryptographic 
synchronization data, and integrity check values. If 
the security protocol in use is ESP, a cryptographic 
transform is applied to the payload in-place, effec- 
tively hiding the data. As an example, an UDP data- 
gram protected by ESP is shown in figure 1. 

This mode of operation is called transport mode, 
as opposed to tunnel mode which is typically used 
when a security gateway is protecting datagrams for 
other hosts. Tunnel mode differs from transport 
mode by the addition of a new, outer, IP header con- 
sisting of the security gateways’ addresses instead of 
the actual source and destination, as shown in figure 
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Figure 1: [IPsec Transport Mode 
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Figure 2: IPsec Tunnel Mode 
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As was mentioned earlier, this mode is ideal for 
implementing VPNs. 

The last, but not least, part of the picture is a key 
management infrastructure. [IPsec can only work if 
the keys in the SAs are synchronized and updated 
in a secure fashion. To automate this task, different 
protocols have been devised that allow two peers to 
compute identical keys without actually sending all 
the data needed for it over the wire [7, 8]. The Inter- 
net Key Exchange, IKE, is one such, and Photuris is 
another. The main difference between these two lies 
in the complexity level. IKE is a very complex proto- 
col which, however, offers considerable flexibility in 
negotiating and establishing SAs. IKE is the official 
IETF standard. Both protocols work in a similar 
vein, by first building an encrypted application-level 
“tunnel” where further key exchanges take place. 
The Diffie-Hellman algorithm [7] is used to make it 
computationally hard to crack the key computation. 
Every SA is assigned a lifetime, either in wall-clock 
time or in volume, and when such a lifetime expires, 
the key management daemon renegotiates with the 
peer, creating new SAs with fresh keys. 


2.2.3 OpenBSD IPsec 


OpenBSD’s IPsec stack was written by John Ioan- 
nidis and Angelos Keromytis [18] and later enhance- 
ments and fixes have been provided by Niels Provos 
and Niklas Hallqvist. The core is stable and in pro- 
duction use securing data in many places all over 
the world, as it does not suffer from US export reg- 
ulations. A number of companies, agencies, insti- 
tutions, and individuals are using the code, a fact 


that has helped us significantly in finding and fixing 
bugs, and in motivating further development. 

Recently, the API used to setup and maintain the 
SA database was switched to the standard PF_KEY 
[23]. This API is much more flexible than the 
old PF_ENCAP interface. Available algorithms for 
encryption are DES [26], 3DES, Cast-128, Blow- 
fish [35], and Skipjack (support for the latter, de- 
spite its known weaknesses, was added after re- 
quests by US Government agencies using our IPsec 
stack). One-way hash algorithms are MD5, SHA1 
and RIPEMD160 [20, 21, 17]. For key management, 
two daemons are available, isakmpd implementing 
IKE [29, 22, 12] and photurisd implementing Pho- 
turis [13]. 


2.2.4 Future Work in [Psec 


Our IPsec implementation is under constant devel- 
opment and improvement, as there remain a number 
of unresolved issues. 


e Our [Pv6 stack is not yet integrated with our 
IPsec implementation. 


e We want a more flexible, possibly unified policy 
mechanism. In particular, we are looking into 
merging routing, security policy, and protocol 
block lookups. 


e Develop or borrow a policy API, rather 
than use private extensions to PF_KEY and 
PF_ROUTE. 


e isakmpd has not yet covered all mandatory re- 
quirements in the RFCs. 


e A DNSSEC [9] implementation, and integration 
in isakmpd and photurisd, will be needed for op- 
portunistic encryption. 


e isakmpd and photurisd are not linked with lib- 
ssl so they will not automatically support RSA 
when an RSA-supporting J/ibssl is installed. 


e We do not currently do on-demand keying 
(a facility available in the past through the 
PF_ENCAP API). 


e Finally, we intend to support some application 
API for requesting security and possibly other 
services. With that in place, we intend to have 
all networking applications take advantage of 
IPsec. 


All of these are improvements that we want to 
address in the time-frame for the next release. 
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2.3 Kerberos 


In a networked environment, it is very important 
to be able to authenticate users in a secure way over 
insecure networks. Kerberos is a network authenti- 
cation protocol using a trusted third-party to pro- 
vide authentication and basic session-key exchange. 

Kerberos is built around a central key distribu- 
tion center (KDC) which keeps a database of clients 
and servers (called principals) and their private keys. 
Encryption in Kerberos is based on DES [26]. When 
the client wants to use some service it issues a re- 
quest to the KDC for a ticket for that service. The 
server returns a message encrypted with the client’s 
private key, containing three parts: a session key 
that can be used for encryption between the client 
and the server, a timestamp, and a ticket. The ticket 
is encrypted with the private key of the server and 
contains the name of the client, a timestamp, the 
clients network address, lifetime of the ticket, and 
the same session key that the client obtained. The 
ticket can be passed to the server for authentication. 

Kerberos [24] was originally developed by project 
Athena at MIT, but was not exportable from the US 
due to legal restrictions. The cryptographic func- 
tionality was removed and a “Bones” distribution 
was created and exported. The cryptographic in- 
terfaces were added back by Eric Young, and KTH 
(The Royal Institute of Technology in Stockholm, 
Sweden) maintained the code outside the USA. The 
Kerberos implementation in OpenBSD is “kth-krb”, 
protocol version 4, and is used in a number of utili- 
ties. 


2.3.1 Practical Uses 


The simplest use of Kerberos is to authenticate users 
locally on a workstation. The login, zdm, and su pro- 
grams in OpenBSD have the necessary code to allow 
Kerberos authentication. The next step is to provide 
authentication for network protocols. The rlogin, 
rsh, and telnet programs have been modified to use 
Kerberos. In addition to that, they can use the ses- 
sion key, obtained in the authentication phase, to 
encrypt the data-stream for privacy. Another very 
practical use is in “kx” - a protocol to authenticate 
and forward X11 connections in a secure way. Other 
programs using Kerberos for authentication include 
cus, sudo, and zlock. Kerberos authentication is also 
used in AFS. 

One of our future goals is to allow kerberized ap- 
plications to use IPsec services when possible, thus 
avoiding double-encryption (and consequently de- 
graded performance). Furthermore, we intend to 
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integrate the Kerberos 5 clone being developed at 
KTH as soon as it is stable, especially since Ker- 
beros IV only supports DES [26] encryption. 


2.4 S/Key 


S/Key [11, 10] is a one-time password system used 
for authentication. It provides protection against 
replay attacks where a third party captured a pass- 
word, e.g., by means of network sniffing, and tries 
to reuse it in a new authentication session. 

S/Key uses a user supplied secret pass-phrase 
which is processed by a one-way function to gener- 
ate a sequence of one-time passwords. In OpenBSD 
the one-way function can be chosen from a variety 
of computationally non-invertible hash functions like 
MD5 [34] or SHA1 [28], available in libe. S/Key is 
still useful when other cryptographic protocols are 
not available, or their implementations are not fully 
trusted, e.g., when using a conference terminal room 
to login to a home machine. 


3 Pseudo Random Number Genera- 
tors 


A Pseudo Random Number Generator (PRNG) 
provides applications with a stream of numbers 
which have certain important properties for system 
security: 


e It should be impossible for an outsider to pre- 
dict the output of the random number generator 
even with knowledge of previous output. 


e The generated numbers should not have repeat- 
ing patterns which means the PRNG should 
have a very long cycle length. 


e A PRNG is normally just an algorithm where 
the same initial starting values will yield the 
same sequence of outputs. 


Some applications have criteria which affect the 
type of PRNG which is needed. For instance, later 
on we will discuss IP datagram IDs and DNS [80] 
query-IDs, both of these issues have qualities which 
make it extremely desirable to have a PRNG which 
makes efforts to avoid emitting repetitions (thus rul- 
ing out use of a true-random source). 

Many other operating systems also have random 
number device drivers and other related mecha- 
nisms, but largely make no use of them. Some such 
systems even provide such support only as optional 
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device drivers, therefore discouraging use (2.e., re- 
liance). OpenBSD deviates by actually using these 
mechanisms in numerous ways. A few major inter- 
faces or techniques are used: 


e /dev/?random and similar kernel interfaces 
e arc{random(3) in libc 
e non-repeating PRNG 


Each of these, and their uses in OpenBSD, will be 
covered in the following sections. 


3.1 Kernel Randomness Pool 


Computers are (generally) deterministic devices 
making it very hard to produce real random num- 
bers. The PRNGs we use in OpenBSD do not gen- 
erate random numbers themselves. Rather, they ex- 
pand the randomness they are given as input. For- 
tunately, a multi-user operating system has many 
external events from which it can derive some ran- 
domness. In OpenBSD the kernel collects measure- 
ments from various devices such as the inter-keypress 
timing from terminals, the arrival time of network 
packets, and the finishing time of disk requests. The 
randomness from these sources is mixed into the ker- 
nel’s entropy pool. When a userland program re- 
quests random data from the kernel, an MD5 hash 
is calculated over the whole entropy pool, “folded” 
in half by XOR-ing the upper and lower word of the 
MD5 output, and returned. The user can choose the 
quality of the generated random numbers by reading 
output from the different /dev/?random devices. 


3.2 arc4random(3) 


The arcfrandom(3) interface, available in the 
OpenBSD libc, makes use of the kernel random- 
ness pool, described in the previous section, for 
seeding the keystream generator employed by the 
ARC cipher (a cipher equivalent to RSADSI’s 
RC4). The interface provides support for applica- 
tions to “add” randomness to the pool maintained 
by arcfrandom(3). This interface is intended as a 
drop-in replacement for the traditional Unix ran- 
dom(3) interface, for those applications that need 
higher-quality random numbers. 


3.3 Non-repeating Random Numbers 


In OpenBSD, we designed a_non-repeating 
pseudo-random number generator that was very fast 
and did niot require additional resources. 


‘ 
\ 


Sui; 


For 16-bit non-repeating numbers, we used a 
prime 2!4 < p < 2)° and g a randomly chosen gen- 
erator for Zp. Being a generator, g has the property 
that any value 0 < x < pcan be generated as z = g¥ 
(mod p), for some value y. 

We then pick random a, b and m with 2}4 <m < 
2!° so that 


f(n) =a-f(n-—1)+6b 


becomes a linear congruential generator (LCG). 
We then determine the actual ID as 


(mod m) 


ID(n) =w @(gf™ mod p), 


where w is a random seed. After the linear con- 
gruential generator has been exhausted, the most 
significant bit in JD(n) is toggled and all parame- 
ters g, a, b, m, and w from above are chosen anew. 
Because the linear congruential generator does not 
repeat itself and a new number space is chosen af- 
ter reinitialization, the generated IDs do not repeat 
themselves. The PRNG is typically seeded with ma- 
terial from the kernel randomness pool. 


3.3.1 Randomness Used Inside the Kernel 


e Dynamic sin_port allocation in bind(2). 


When an AF_INET socket is bound to a specific 
port number using the bind(2) system call, the 
process can choose the specific port, or elect 
that the system choose. Normal UNIX behavior 
resulted in the system allocating port numbers 
starting at 1024 and incrementing. Our new 
code chooses a random port, in the range 1024 
to 49151. 


A similar issue existed with reserved port cre- 
ation, using the bindresvport(3) and rresv- 
port(3) library routines, which are supposed to 
pick a free port in the reserved range (typically 
between 600 and 1023). The old behavior was 
to allocate decreasing port numbers starting at 
1023. The old code for these library routines 
effected this downward search using successive 
calls to bind(2); we have replaced this with code 
using a newer kernel interface which is much 
more efficient and chooses a random port num- 
ber within the reserved range. 


There are a number of poorly designed protocols 
(e.g., rsh, ftp) which are affected by predictable 
port allocation; we believe that our approach is 
making it harder for attackers to gain an edge. 


e Process PIDs. 
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char buf [20]; struct timeval now; 


sprintf(buf, "/tmp/foo-%d", getpid()); 
(void) mkdir(buf, 0600) ; 


gettimeofday (&now) ; 
call_msg.rm_xid = getpid() ~ now.tv_sec ~ 
now.tv_usec; 


Figure 3: The Wrong Way To Generate A 


“Random” Directory Figure 4: Typical RPC Initialization Code 


Programmers often use this value as if it is ran- 
dom, possibly because of the compellingly at- 
tractive argument that “pid numbers are effec- 
tively random on a busy enough system.” Code 
like “srandom(getpid())” is quite common, as is 
code similar to that shown in figure 3. 


In anormal system the attacker will have a very 
easy time predicting the PID and thus the obvi- 
ous race attack is trivial. The race is as follows: 
the attacker creates the directory first, choos- 
ing the mode and ownership; subsequently it is 
possible to look at and replace files in the direc- 
tory. 


In OpenBSD, we use randomized PIDs, with a 
couple of obvious exceptions, e.g., init(8). 


RPC transaction IDs (XID). 


Sun Microsystems Remote Procedure Call 
(RPC) messages contain a Transaction Identi- 
fier (XID) which matches a sent query against 
its received reply. In most RPC systems, the 
XID of the first message a process transmits will 
be initialized using the code shown in figure 4. 


Subsequently, the XID for each packet is sim- 
ply incremented from this. Previously we men- 
tioned that a local user might be able to guess 
what kind of range the next PID on the sys- 
tem might fall into; here we see that an outside 
attacker might also be able to determine this 
information. Our new code uses arc4random() 
to initialize the XID, and also avoids using two 
identical numbers consecutively. 


NFS RPC transaction IDs (XID). 


The NFS protocol uses RPC packets for com- 
munication. The RPC XID issue also applied 
to the NFS code we encountered, and we now 
use the same mechanism for NFS XIDs. 


Inode generation numbers. 


The fstrand(8) program makes use of 
arc4random(3) to generate random inode 
numbers for filesystem objects (files, direc- 
tories, etc.). This increases the security of 


NFS-exported filesystems by making it difficult 
for an attacker to guess filehandles (which are 
partially derived from inode numbers). 


IP datagram IDs. 


Each IP packet contains a 16-bit identifier 
which is used, if the packet has been frag- 
mented, for correctly performing reassembly at 
the final destination. Previously, this identi- 
fier simply incremented every time a new packet 
was sent out. By looking at the identifier in a 
sequence of packets, an outsider can determine 
how busy the target machine is. Another is- 
sue was avoiding disclosure of information when 
using IPsec in tunneling mode, as per section 
2.2.2. A naive implementation might create a 
new IP header with an ID one more than the 
ID in the existing IP header. This could lead to 
known-plaintext attacks [4] against IPsec. 


To avoid these problems, we use the non- 
repeating PRNG described in section 3.3. 


Randomness added to the TCP ISS value for 
protection against spoofing attacks. 


Inside the kernel, a 32-bit variable called tcp_iss 
declares the Initial Send Sequence Number 
(ISS) to use on the next TCP [32] session. 
The predictability of TCP ISS values has been 
known to be a security problem for many years 
[25]. Typical systems added either 32K, 64K, 
or 128K to that value at various different times. 
Instead, our new algorithm adds a fixed amount 
plus a random amount, significantly decreasing 
the chances of an attacker guessing the value 
and thus being able to spoof connection con- 
tents. 


Random data-block padding for cryptographic 
transforms, as in RFC1827 IPsec ESP [2]. 


3.3.2 Randomness Used in Userland Li- 


braries 


DNS query IDs typically start at 1 end incre- 


ment for each subsequent query. Ar attacker 
} 
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can cause a DNS lookup, e.g., by telneting to 
the target host, and spoof the reply, since the 
content of the query and the ID are known or 
easily predictable. Since host authentication is 
still in wide-spread use, this is a serious secu- 
rity vulnerability present in virtually all sys- 
tems. To avoid this issue, we have modified our 
in-tree copy of bind(8) and our libe resolver to 
make use of the non-repeating PRNG. 


e arcfrandom(3) seeding, as mentioned in section 
J2. 


e Stronger temporary names. 


Processes typically create temporary files by 
generating a random filename via mktemp(3) 
and then opening that file in the /tmp di- 
rectory. A more secure way for doing so is 
through mkstemp(3), which generates the file- 
name and opens the file in one atomic opera- 
tion, thus eliminating the potential for races. 
Both functions, which reside in libc, make use 
of arcf{random(3) to generate the random file- 
names, making it much harder for an attacker 
to guess the names in advance. 


e Generate salts for the various password algo- 
rithms. For some more details, see section 4.1. 


3.3.3. Randomness Used in Userland Pro- 
grams 


e For generating fake S/Key challenges. 


One problem with most versions of RFC1938- 
based one time password (OTP) systems is that 
it is often possible to use them to determine 
whether or not a user has an account on a ma- 
chine. The most trivial example of this is sys- 
tems that provide a different prompt if the user 
has an entry in the OTP database. However, 
even for systems that always provide an OTP 
prompt, the prompt itself is rarely convincing 
and can be trivially identified as a fake. To ad- 
dress this problem, the OTP code in OpenBSD 
generates a consistent, credible challenge for 
non-existent users and users without an entry 
in the OTP database. It does so by generating 
the prompt based on the hostname and a hash 
of the username and the contents of a file gen- 
erated from the kernel random pool. This file 
is usually created at install time and provides a 
constant source of random data. Thus, all three 
components of the challenge are constant, but 
only the hostname and username are known to 
the attacker. 


e isakmpd and photurisd use the kernel random- 
ness pool for generating IKE “exchange identi- 
fiers” (i.e., protocol cookies and message IDs), 
random Diffie-Hellman [7] values, and random 
nonces. 


e Certain games make use of the arc4random(3) 
interface for higher quality random numbers. 


4 Secure Storage 


One of the areas of least development in OpenBSD 
has been that of secure storage. While a number of 
utilities (e.g., vi(1), ed(1), bdes(1), etc.) directly 
support encryption services, our goal is to provide 
this service as transparently as possible to users. 
Ideally, we would like a layer either over or under 
the current native filesystem that would provide safe 
storage services. 

As an interim solution, CFS [5] is included in the 
OpenBSD ports system and can be readily used. 
However, it does not provide the level of trans- 
parency we would like, and its performance is well 
below what we consider acceptable for general use. 
Clearly, more work is needed in this area. 

Another issue related to secure storage is that 
of secure logging. Logs (and especially security- 
related logs) are extremely important in determin- 
ing whether a system is under attack or has been 
compromised. The current logging facility, syslog, 
does not provide any facilities for detecting log- 
tampering, other than the option to send log mes- 
sages to another host’s syslogd. We are currently 
porting the ssyslog package [37] and are hoping to 
seamlessly replace the currently-used syslogd. 

The remainder of this section briefly covers our 
berypt, approach to protecting user passwords, de- 
veloped inside OpenBSD. 


4.1 Berypt 


Increasing computational power makes the use of 
cryptography to further system security more fea- 
sible and allows for more tuneable security param- 
eters such as public key length. However, one se- 
curity parameter - the length and entropy of user- 
chosen passwords - does not scale at all with comput- 
ing power. Many systems still require user-chosen 
secret passwords which are hashed to keep them 
secret. When the UNIX password hash crypt(3) 
was introduced in 1976, it could not hash more 
than four passwords per second. With increasingly 
more powerful attackers it is common to compute 
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more than 200,000 password hashes per second. In 
OpenBSD we use the berypt algorithm to make the 
cost of password hashing parameterizable. Its de- 
sign makes it hard to optimize bcrypt’s execution 
speed or use commodity hardware instead of soft- 
ware. berypt uses a 128-bit salt and encrypts a 192- 
bit magic value. It takes advantage of the fact that 
the Blowfish algorithm (used in the core of berypt 
for password hashing) needs a fairly expensive key 
setup, thus considerably slowing down dictionary- 
based attacks. berypt uses the arc4random(3) in- 
terface for password salt-generation. A comparison 
between this approach and the mechanism used in 
certain other Unix systems for generating salts has 
shown that while arc4{random(3) behaved extremely 
close to the statistical theoretical expectations; in 
contrast, other systems produced large numbers of 
collisions, making dictionary attacks faster. 

A special configuration file, passwd.conf(5), is 
used to determine which type of password scheme 
is used for a given user or group. It is possible to 
use different password schemes for local or YP pass- 
words. For berypt, the number of rounds is also in- 
cluded. This facilitates adapting the password verifi- 
cation time to increasing processor speed. Currently, 
the default number of rounds for a normal user is 2°, 
and 2° for “root.” berypt is used in OpenBSD as the 
default password scheme since version 2.1. For more 
details, see [33]. 


5 Conclusion 


In this paper, we gave an overview of the cryp- 
tography used in OpenBSD. We presented the sup- 
ported network security mechanisms, with particu- 
lar emphasis on IP security. We then discussed the 
various uses of randomness throughout the system. 
Finally, we briefly covered our plans for future work 
in the area of secure storage. 

A lot of work remains to be done. In the short 
term, we need to complete the remaining parts of 
those mechanisms still under development, keeping 
in mind of course that security (and standards) is 
a moving target, and constant maintenance and up- 
dating will be needed. Beyond that, integration with 
existing and new utilities is a major item in our 
agenda. Finally, we are considering new mechanisms 
that address different problems, e.g., untrusted-code 
containment. 

It is important to note that all the mechanisms 
described in this paper are currently in use, solving 
real problems. We hope that this paper will encour- 
age others to add these or similar mechanisms in 
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7 Availability 


All the software described in the paper is available 
through the OpenBSD web page at 


http: //www.openbsd.org/ 


8 Disclaimer 


OpenBSD is based in Calgary, Canada. All indi- 
viduals doing cryptography-related work do so out- 
side countries that have limiting laws. 
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Privacy Minder Demo 


Resources and Feedback 


@ For further info on P3P see: 
http://(www.w3.org/P3P/ 


@ For AT&T P3P implementations and 
papers see: 
http://www.research.att.com/projects/p3p/ 


= Send your comments to 
p3p-comments @ws3.org or discuss with a 
P3P working group member 
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Trapeze/IP: TCP/IP at Near-Gigabit Speeds 


Andrew Gallatin, Jeff Chase, and Ken Yocum* 
Department of Computer Science 
Duke University 
{ gallatin, chase, grant} @cs.duke.edu 


Abstract 


This paper presents experiences with high-speed TCP/IP 
networking on a gigabit-per-second Myrinet network, 
using a Myrinet messaging system called Trapeze. We 
explore the effects of common optimizations above and 
below the TCP/IP protocol stack, including zero-copy 
sockets, large packets with scatter/gather I/O, checksum 
offloading, message pipelining, and interrupt suppres- 
sion. Our experiments use extended FreeBSD 4.0 ker- 
nels on a range of Intel and Compaq Alpha platforms. 
These experiments give a snapshot of the FreeBSD 
TCP/IP implementation running at bandwidths as high 
as 956 Mb/s. We also report some results using Gigabit 
Ethernet products from Alteon Networks, which yielded 
a TCP bandwidth of 988 Mb/s using zero-copy sockets 
on a 500 MHz Compag Alpha 21264 workstation. 


1 Introduction 


Over the next few years, new high-speed network stan- 
dards — primarily Gigabit Ethernet — will consoli- 
date an order-of-magnitude gain in network performance 
already achieved with specialized cluster interconnects 
such as Myrinet and SCI. As these technologies gain ac- 
ceptance in LANs and server farms, they will place new 
performance pressure on network software. Although 
the latest desktop-class computers are capable of out- 
standing I/O performance, there is little quantitative ba- 
sis to: (1) predict the performance they will actually 
deliver using standard TCP/IP networking on the new 
generation of networks, (2) quantify the importance of 
proposed optimizations (e.g., Jumbo Frames, zero-copy 
buffering, checksum offloading) to achieving the poten- 
tial hardware performance, or (3) judge when alterna- 
tives such as user-level networking (e.g., VIA) are jus- 


*This work is supported by the National Science Foundation (CCR- 
96-24857, CDA-95-12356, and EJA-9870724) and equipment grants 
from Intel Corporation and Myricom. 


tified. In most cases published performance results are 
based on research prototypes using previous-generation 
technology. 

This paper presents experiences with high-speed 
TCP/IP networking on a gigabit-per-second Myrinet net- 
work [3]. Our work is based on the Trapeze messaging 
system [10, 5, 1, 9], which consists of a messaging li- 
brary and custom firmware for Myrinet. Using Trapeze 
firmware, Myrinet delivers communication performance 
at the limit of I/O bus speeds on many platforms, closely 
approaching the full gigabit-per-second wire speed on 
the most powerful hosts. This makes Trapeze/Myrinet 
a good vehicle for probing the limits of both the hard- 
ware and the networking software. In the experiments 
presented here, we exercised a Trapeze/Myrinet net- 
work with a network device driver supporting a standard 
kernel-based TCP/IP protocol stack on a range of DEC 
Alpha and Intel-based platforms. Our purpose is to pro- 
vide a quantitative snapshot of the current state of the art 
for point-to-point TCP/IP communication on short-haul 
networks with low error rates, low latency, and gigabit- 
per-second bandwidth. 

The kernel used in our experiments is FreeBSD 4.0, 
a descendent of the Berkeley 4.4 BSD code base, which 
incorporates several years worth of TCP/IP refinements. 
It is now widely accepted that current TCP implemen- 
tations are capable of delivering a high percentage of 
available link speeds with large transfers, reflecting the 
success of these earlier efforts. However, on gigabit- 
per-second networks the performance of even the best 
TCP/IP implementations is dependent on key optimiza- 
tions for low-overhead data movement, both above and 
below the protocol stack. One goal of this paper is to 
provide quantitative data to support insights into the ef- 
fects and importance of these optimizations on current 
workstation/PC technology. 

This paper outlines the key optimizations important 
for obtaining hardware potential from TCP/IP, their im- 
plementation in the network interface, network driver, 
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and kernel socket code, and their effect on delivered 
TCP bandwidth, UDP latency, and CPU utilization at 
the sender and receiver. Below the TCP/IP stack, the 
Trapeze NIC firmware and network driver support page- 
aligned payload reception, interrupt suppression, large 
frames (MTUs), TCP checksum offloading, and an adap- 
tive message pipelining scheme that balances low la- 
tency and high bandwidth. Above the protocol stack, 
at the socket layer, we have implemented new kernel 
support for zero-copy data movement in TCP as an ex- 
tension to a zero-copy stream interface implemented by 
John Dyson. We show the effect of each of these fac- 
tors on TCP/IP networking performance. We also report 
some results using similar features with Gigabit Ethernet 
adapters and switches from Alteon Networks. 

Using Trapeze/Myrinet with zero-copy sockets, net- 
perf attained a peak point-point bandwidth close to the 
link speed at 956 Mb/s on a 500 MHz Alpha 21264 
PC platform equipped with prototype LANai-5 adapters 
from Myricom. At this speed, bandwidth is limited 
by the LANai-5 CPU. Newer controllers with upgraded 
CPUs promise still higher bandwidths. In fact, we mea- 
sured bandwidth of 988 Mb/s on the same platform over 
the Alteon network, which uses a faster CPU on the 
adapters. The previous point-to-point record reported 
at netperf.org was 750 Mb/s, measured on a pair of 
mainframe-class SMP servers interconnected by HiPPI. 
We are not aware of any better result on public record. 

This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 gives an 
overview of the Trapeze network interface, and Section 
2.2 outlines the various optimizations for low-overhead 
TCP/IP communication. Section 3 presents performance 
results. We conclude in Section 4. 


2 TCP/IP with Trapeze/Myrinet 


This section presents background material important for 
understanding the performance results in Section 3. We 
first give an overview of the Trapeze messaging system, 
with a focus on the features relevant to TCP/IP network- 
ing. We then outline the optimizations used above and 
below the TCP/IP protocol stack to reduce data move- 
ment overhead and per-packet handling costs. 


2.1 Trapeze Overview 


The Trapeze messaging system consists of two compo- 
nents: a messaging library that is linked into the kernel 
or user programs, and a firmware program that runs on 
the Myrinet network interface card (NIC). The Trapeze 
firmware and the host interact by exchanging commands 
and data through a block of memory on the NIC, which 
is addressable in the host’s physical address space using 
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programmed I/O. The firmware defines the interface be- 
tween the host CPU and the network device; it interprets 
commands issued by the host and controls the movement 
of data between the host and the network link. The host 
accesses the network using macros and procedures in 
the Trapeze library, which defines the lowest level API 
for network communication across the Myrinet. Since 
Myrinet firmware is customer-loadable, any Myrinet site 
can use Trapeze. 

Trapeze was designed primarily to support fast kernel- 
to-kernel messaging alongside conventional TCP/IP net- 
working. Trapeze currently hosts kernel-to-kernel RPC 
communications and zero-copy page migration traffic 
for network memory and network storage, a user-level 
communications layer for MPI and distributed shared 
memory, a low-overhead kernel logging and profiling 
system, and TCP/IP device drivers for FreeBSD and 
Digital UNIX. These drivers allow a native TCP/IP pro- 
tocol stack to use a Trapeze network through the stan- 
dard BSD ifnet network driver interface. Figure 1 de- 
picts this structure. 

Trapeze messages are short control messages (maxi- 
mum 128 bytes) with optional attached payloads typi- 
cally containing application data not interpreted by the 
networking system, e.g., file blocks, virtual memory 
pages, or a TCP segments. The data structures in NIC 
memory include two message rings, one for sending and 
one for receiving. Each message ring is a circular array 
of 128-byte control message buffers and related state, 
managed as a producer/consumer queue shared with the 
host. From the perspective of a host CPU, the NIC pro- 
duces incoming messages in the receive ring and con- 
sumes outgoing messages in the send ring. 

Trapeze has several features useful for high-speed 
TCP/IP networking: 


e Separation of header and payload. A Trapeze 
control message and its payload (if any) are sent 
as a single packet on the network, but the con- 
trol message and payload are handled separately 
by the firmware and message system. In partic- 
ular, payloads are transferred to and from aligned 
page frames of host memory, which the driver allo- 
cates from the virtual memory page pool. This en- 
ables the zero-copy optimizations described in Sec- 
tion 2.2.1, assuming the driver is able to place the 
TCP/IP headers in the control message portion of 
the packet. 


e Large MTUs with scatter/gather DMA. Since 
Myrinet has no fixed maximum packet size (MTU), 
the maximum payload size of a Trapeze network is 
easily configurable. Trapeze supports scatter/gather 
DMA so that payload buffers may span multiple 
noncontiguous page frames. Scatter/gather allows 
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Figure 1: Using a Trapeze endpoint for kernel-based TCP/IP networking. 


us to run TCP with MTUs of 64 KB or larger, yield- 
ing very low per-packet overheads in the network- 
ing code. 


e Adaptive message pipelining. The Trapeze 
firmware pipelines DMA transfers on the I/O bus 
and network link to minimize large packet la- 
tency [10]. The pipelining scheme adaptively 
reverts to larger unpipelined DMA transfers in 
bandwidth-constrained scenarios [9]. This tech- 
nique enables Trapeze to combine low large-packet 
latencies with high bandwidth under load. 


One item missing from this list is interrupt suppres- 
sion. Handling of incoming messages is interrupt-driven 
when Trapeze is used from within the kernel; incom- 
ing messages are routed to the destination kernel mod- 
ule (e.g., the TCP/IP network driver) by a common in- 
terrupt handler in the Trapeze message library. Inter- 
rupt handling imposes a per-packet cost that becomes 
significant with smaller MTUs. Some high-speed net- 
work interfaces reduce interrupt overhead by amortiz- 
ing interrupts over multiple packets during periods of 
high bandwidth demand. For example, the Alteon Giga- 
bit Ethernet NIC includes support for adaptive interrupt 
suppression, selectively delaying packet-receive inter- 
rupts if more packets are pending delivery. Trapeze im- 
plements interrupt suppression for a lightweight kernel- 
kernel RPC protocol [1], but we do not use receive-side 
interrupt suppression for TCP/IP because it yields lit- 
tle benefit for MTUs larger than 16KB at current link 
speeds. 


2.2 Low-Overhead Data Movement 


This section describes the optimizations used above and 
below the TCP/IP protocol stack to reduce data move- 
ment overhead for copying and checksumming data. 
These overheads increase with the volume of data moved 
per unit of time; at gigabit-per-second bandwidths, data 
movement overhead can consume a large share of CPU 
cycles. Unfortunately, faster CPUs do not help apprecia- 
bly because copying is memory-intensive. 


We describe the data movement optimizations as ex- 
tensions to the conventional FreeBSD send/receive path, 
which is based on variable-sized kernel network buffers 
called mbufs [8]. Standard mbufs contain their own 
buffer space, while external mbufs hold pointers to other 
kernel buffers, e.g., file buffers or the virtual memory 
page frames used as Trapeze payload buffers. Packet 
data is stored in linked chains of mbufs passed between 
levels of the system; the TCP/IP protocol stack adds and 
removes headers and checksums by manipulating the 
mbufs in the chain. On a normal transmission, the socket 
layer copies IP message from a user memory buffer into 
a chain, which is passed through the TCP/IP stack to the 
network driver. On the receiving side, the driver con- 
structs a chain containing each incoming packet header 
and payload, and passes the chain through the TCP/IP 
stack to the socket layer. When the receiving process 
accepts the data, e.g., with a read system call, a socket- 
layer routine (soreceive) copies the payload into user 
memory and frees the kernel mbuf chain. 
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2.2.1 Zero-Copy Sockets 


Conventional TCP/IP communication incurs a high cost 
to copy data between kernel buffers and user process vir- 
tual memory at the socket layer. This situation has moti- 
vated development of techniques to reduce or eliminate 
data copying by page remapping between the user pro- 
cess and the kernel when size and alignment properties 
allow [6, 4, 7]. A page remapping scheme should pre- 
serve the copy semantics of the existing socket interface. 

In general, zero-copy optimizations assume MTUs 
matched to the page size of the endstation hardware and 
operating system. Ideally, each packet payload is an 
even multiple of the page size, and is stored in buffers 
that naturally align on page boundaries. On the receive 
side, the NIC must separate the headers and payload into 
separate buffers, leaving the payload page-aligned. This 
can be done with special support to recognize TCP/IP 
packets on the NIC, or by constructing receive mbuf 
chains that optimistically assume that received packets 
are TCP packets. In Trapeze, the sending host explicitly 
separates header and payload portions of each packet; 
the Trapeze driver optimistically assumes that data in the 
first mbuf of an outgoing chain is header data, and places 
its data in the control message. The link layer preserves 
this separation on the receiving side. 

We implemented zero-copy TCP/IP extensions at the 
socket layer in the FreeBSD 4.0 kernel, using code de- 
veloped by John Dyson for zero-copy I/O through the 
read/write system call interface. The zero-copy exten- 
sions require some buffering support in the network 
driver, but are otherwise independent of the underly- 
ing network, assuming that it supports sufficiently large 
MTUs and page-aligned sends and receives. Section 3 
reports results from zero-copy TCP experiments on both 
Trapeze/Myrinet and Alteon Gigabit Ethernet hardware. 

The page remapping occurs in a variant of the 
uiomove kernel routine, which directs the movement of 
data to and from the process virtual memory for all vari- 
ants of the I/O read and write system calls. Our zero- 
copy socket code is implemented as a new case along- 
side Dyson’s code in uiomoveco, which is invoked from 
socket-layer sosend and soreceive when a process re- 
quests the kernel to transfer a page or more of data to 
or from a page-aligned user buffer. 

For a zero-copy read, uiomoveco maps kernel buffer 
pages directly into the process address space. If the 
read is from a file, it creates a copy-on-write mapping 
to a page in FreeBSD’s unified buffer cache; the copy- 
on-write preserves the file data in case the user process 
stores to the remapped page. In the case of a receiver 
read from a socket, copy-on-write is unnecessary be- 
cause there is no need to retain the kernel buffer after 
the read; ordinarily soreceive simply frees the kernel 
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buffers once the data has been delivered to the user pro- 
cess. The remapping case instead frees just the mbuf 
headers and any physical page frames that previously 
backed remapped virtual pages in the user buffer. Thus 
most receive-side page remappings actually trade page 
frames between the process and the kernel buffer pool, 
preserving equilibrium. 

On the send side, copy-on-write is used because the 
sending process may overwrite its send buffer once the 
send is complete. The send-side code maps each whole 
page from the user buffer into the kernel address space, 
references it with an external mbuf, and marks the page 
as copy-on-write. The mbuf chains and their pages are 
then passed through the TCP/IP stack to the network 
driver, which attaches them to outgoing messages as 
payloads. When each mbuf is freed on transmit com- 
plete, the external free routine releases the page’s copy- 
on-write mapping. The new socket layer code han- 
dles only anonymous virtual memory pages; we do not 
support zero-copy transmission of memory backed by 
mapped files because this would duplicate the func- 
tionality of the sendfile routine already implemented by 
David Greenman. 


2.2.2 Checksum Offloading 


Checksum offloading eliminates host-side checksum- 
ming overheads by performing checksum computation 
with hardware assist in the NIC. TCP/IP checksum of- 
floading is supported by Myricom’s recently released 
LANai-5 adapter, and by other high-speed network in- 
terfaces including Alteon’s Gigabit Ethernet NICs based 
on the Tigon-II chipset. 

The NIC and the host-side driver must act in con- 
cert to implement checksum offloading. The LANai- 
5 and Alteon NICs support checksum offloading in the 
host-PCI DMA engine, which computes the raw 16-bit 
ones-complement checksum of each DMA transfer as 
it moves data to and from host memory. Using this 
checksum need not demand any significant change to 
the IP stack: simply setting a M-LHWCKSUM flag in the 
header of an mbuf chain bypasses the software check- 
sum computation in in_cksum. However, using hardware 
checksumming for IP protocol family is complicated by 
three factors: 


e Movement of each packet may occur in multiple 
DMA transfers to or from distinct host memory 
buffers. If the hardware makes each partial check- 
sum available to the NIC firmware separately (as 
Myricom’s LANai-5 NIC), then firmware and/or 
host software must combine these partial check- 
sums (using one’s complement addition) to obtain 
a complete checksum. 
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e TCP or UDP checksumming actually involves two 
checksums: one for the IP header (including fields 
overlapping with the TCP or UDP header) and a 
second end-to-end checksum covering the TCP or 
UDP header and packet data. In a conventional sys- 
tem, TCP or UDP computes its end-to-end check- 
sum before IP fills in its overlapping IP header 
fields (e.g., options) on the sender, and after the IP 
layer restores these fields on the receiver. Check- 
sum offloading involves computing these check- 
sums below the IP stack; thus the driver or NIC 
firmware must partially dismantle the IP header in 
order to compute a correct checksum. 


e Since the checksums are stored in the headers at the 
front of each IP packet, a sender must complete the 
checksum before it can transmit the packet head- 
ers on the link. If the checksums are computed by 
the host-NIC DMA engine, then the last byte of the 
packet must arrive on the NIC before the firmware 
can determine the complete checksum. 


Trapeze currently supports TCP checksum offload- 
ing only on LANai-5 receivers. Checksum offloading 
is not supported on the sending side, in part because 
Trapeze uses message pipelining to minimize latency of 
large packets. With message pipelining the front of a 
packet may be transmitted on the link before the tail 
of the packet arrives on the NIC, and therefore before 
the checksum can be determined. One solution is to ap- 
pend the end-to-end checksum to the tail of the outgo- 
ing packet; while this would depart from the standard 
IP packet format, it is transparent to the end hosts be- 
cause the Trapeze firmware and driver can reconstruct 
the packet at the receiving side. Of course, this approach 
would compromise interoperability in a standards-based 
network containing some endstations that do not support 
checksum offloading. The alternative, apparently im- 
plemented in Alteon’s NICs, is to use store-and-forward 
packet transmission at the sender, which increases large- 
packet latencies (see Section 3.4). 

Trapeze uses the NIC DMA engines to checksum 
packet data, but header checksums are computed by 
special-case code for TCP/IP in the Trapeze network 
driver. The Trapeze firmware combines partial check- 
sums for all DMA operations on the payload portion 
of the message, then passes the partial checksum to the 
host-side driver through a logical control register. The 
driver then computes an IP header checksum, computes 
the layer-4 header checksum using a scratch copy of the 
IP header, combines the layer-4 header checksum with 
the payload checksum to determine the complete end- 
to-end checksum, and compares the computed check- 
sums with those transmitted in the packet. Our phi- 
losophy is that any instructions that manipulate the IP 


header should be executed on the fast host CPU rather 
than on the NIC. In contrast, the Alteon NICs perform 
both header and data checksums in the NIC firmware. 


3 Experimental Results 


We ran our experiments on four Intel and Alpha hard- 
ware configurations: 


e Pentium-II/440LX. These are Dell Dimension 
XPS D-300 workstations containing a 300 MHz 
Intel Pentium-II processor and an Intel 440LX 
chipset. Each machine has 128MB of RAM and a 
Myricom Lanai 4.1 SAN adapter (M2M-PCI32C) 
connected to a 32-bit 33 MHz PCI slot. 


e Pentium-IJ/440BX. These machines use a 
Pentium-II processor clocked at 450 MHz on 
an Asus P2B motherboard with an Intel 440BX 
chipset. Each machine has 128MB of RAM and 
a Myricom Lanai 4.1 LAN adapter (M2F-PCI32) 
connected to a 32-bit 33 MHz PCI slot. 


DEC Miata. These are Digital Personal Worksta- 
tion 500au platforms with a SOOMHz Alpha 21164 
CPU, a 96KB L2 cache, a 2MB L3 cache, and the 
Digital 21174 “Pyxis” chipset. These machines are 
configured with 512MB of RAM and a Myricom 
Lanai 4.1 SAN adapter connected to a 32-bit 33 
MHz PCI slot. The Pyxis limits I/O bandwidth to 
approximately 103 MB/s on the sending side. 


e DEC Monet. These are Compaq XP1000 Pro- 
fessional Workstations, with a 500 MHz Alpha 
21264 CPU, a 4MB L2 cache, and the Digital 
21272 “Tsunami” chipset. These machines are 
configured with 640MB of RAM and a Myricom 
Lanai 5.2 SAN adapter connected to a 64-bit 
33 MHz PCI slot. The Lanai-5 is described in 
http://www.myri.com:80/scs/P C164X/P C164X- 
spec.html. We also report some Gigabit Ethernet 
measurements from this platform, using Alteon 
ACENIC adapters based on the Tigon-II chipset 
(firmware revision 12.3.8), interconnected through 
an ACEswitch 1080 (firmware revision 5.0.24). 


All systems run kernels built from the same FreeBSD 
4.0 source pool, which was current as of 4/15/99. The 
hosts are interconnected through diverse Myrinet switch 
models, which have no measurable effects on the results. 

To take timings, we used netperf version 2.1pl13 built 
from the FreeBSD ports collection. We modified netperf 
to collect CPU utilization by reading the system timers 
directly from kernel memory via libkvm, in order to cor- 
rectly charge interrupt overhead to the netperf process. 
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Figure 2: TCP Bandwidth 


All tests were run on isolated machines, and the vast 
majority of the interrupts serviced came from the gigabit 
NIC. 


3.1 TCP Bandwidth 


We measured unidirectional point-to-point TCP band- 
width using netperf -160 -C -c, which sends as much data 
as it can in 60 seconds, then computes the average band- 
width over the interval. Socket buffers were set to 512 
KB for all tests with an MTU of 4KB or greater. Tests 
with smaller MTUs used 64 KB socket buffers. Note that 
the netperf sender and receiver do not access the data in 
these tests. 

Figure 2 shows the average Trapeze TCP bandwidth 
on all four platforms as a function of the MTU. To show 
the effects of copying and checksumming, we tested 
with the zero-copy optimizations enabled and disabled, 
and with checksumming enabled and disabled. All 
checksumming is done in software except on the receiv- 


ing side of the Monet configuration, which uses check- 
sum offloading on the LANai-5 adapter as described in 
Section 2.2.2. 


The graphs show the bandwidth costs of copying and 
checksumming, primarily on the older platforms with 
less memory system bandwidth. The effect is most ap- 
parent on the P-II/440LX, which is capable of a peak 
bandwidths of only 450 Mb/s if it is forced to copy the 
data, while peak bandwidth almost doubles to 780 Mb/s 
when the zero-copy optimizations are enabled. The cost 
of checksumming is more pronounced with zero-copy 
enabled, since the checksum code must bring the data 
into the CPU cache. On the P-II/440BX, superior mem- 
ory system bandwidth allows the system to achieve close 
to its peak bandwidth even while copying or checksum- 
ming, but not both, and only for very large MTUs when 
the CPU is not already busy with packet-handling over- 
heads. This is also visible on the Miata, which has com- 
parable memory system bandwidth, but the effect is less 
pronounced because the I/O bus limits the achievable 
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bandwidth. The Monet has adequate memory system 
bandwidth to deliver a peak bandwidth of 956 Mb/s for 
sufficiently large MTUs, even while copying and check- 
summing. Even so, copying and checksumming have a 
significant effect on the available CPU cycles remaining 
to process the data at these speeds, as Section 3.2 shows. 

Figure 2 also shows the difficulty of achieving high 
bandwidth using the small, 1500-byte MTUs of the Gi- 
gabit Ethernet standard. In addition to increasing packet 
handling overheads, small MTUs defeat the zero-copy 
optimizations. The combined effect causes the host CPU 
to saturate at bandwidths as low as 300 Mb/s, and none 
of the platforms is capable of using more than half of the 
available link speed. Section 3.2 examines the overheads 
in more detail. All platforms are capable of achieving 
most of their peak bandwidth at MTUs large enough to 
contain a TCP/IP header and a page of data; the Intel 
platform bandwidths rise faster because zero-copy kicks 
in at the 4KB page size, while the Alpha platforms use 
an 8KB page size. 

While we were pleased with the Trapeze bandwidth 
results on Monet, which we believed to be an open- 
source record, we measured even higher bandwidths 
with Alteon’s new Gigabit Ethernet products. The 
Monet delivers point-to-point TCP bandwidth of 988 
Mb/s with zero-copy sockets over Alteon. The higher 
bandwidth is apparently due to lower overheads in the 
Alteon controller, which sports dual 100 MHz MIPS 
R4000-like processors delivering several times the pro- 
cessing capacity of the LANai-5 CPU. We anxiously 
await the LANai-7 from Myricom. 


3.2 CPU Utilization 


The potential for high bandwidth has little value in prac- 
tice if communication overheads leave no CPU power 
to process the data. CPU utilization is just as im- 
portant as bandwidth, since bandwidths will drop if 
application processing saturates the CPU. All the op- 
timizations we explore are fundamentally directed at 
reducing overhead; they increase the delivered band- 
width only indirectly by delaying saturation of the host 
CPUs. Overheads are reduced by reducing packet han- 
dling costs with larger MTUs, reducing interrupt costs 
with larger MTUs or interrupt suppression, and reducing 
data-touching costs through zero-copy page remapping 
or checksum offloading. 

Figures 3 and 4 show the average CPU utilizations on 
the sender and receiver respectively for the bandwidth 
tests reported in Section 3.1. Some of the results vary 
noticeably due to several factors. On the receiver, this 
may be affected by incomplete support for page color- 
ing in the Alpha FreeBSD port; the runs show a bimodal 
distribution on the Alpha receiver configurations when 


copying is used. In the zero-copy sender results, irreg- 
ularities result when netperf reuses a send buffer page 
before the driver determines that the previous transmit 
on that buffer is complete. The Trapeze driver detects 
this case and conservatively copies the page, although 
netperf does not actually store to the buffer in this exper- 
iment; if the process did store to the page then a copy- 
on-write would result. The sender-side zero-copy opti- 
mizations trigger with varying probabilities on different 
configurations, and are affected by CPU speed, the pro- 
cess send buffer size, and the Trapeze ring size, given 
that Trapeze suppresses transmit-complete notices until 
a send ring entry is reused. Some step behavior results 
from the TCP implementation selecting packet sizes that 
are integral multiples of the page size for odd MTUs; 
these effects are less pronounced on the Intel platforms, 
which use 4KB rather than 8KB pages. The numbers 
presented here are averages of 20 runs. 

On the receiving side, all graphs show a trend of de- 
clining CPU utilization with large MTUs, with much 
lower CPU utilizations when data-movement costs such 
as copying and checksumming are eliminated. The 
downward trend with larger MTUs is most pronounced 
on the faster platforms, since the bandwidth of older 
platforms such as 440LX is initially limited by the CPU; 
reduced overheads result in higher bandwidth rather than 
lower CPU utilization. Similarly, CPU utilizations ini- 
tially increase with larger MTUs on the sending side. 
This is because the larger MTUs allow higher bandwidth 
at the receiver, driving the sender to transmit faster. 
Once peak bandwidth is attained, the CPU utilizations 
begin to drop with increasing MTU. The graphs reflect 
the higher CPU costs on the receiving side, primarily 
due to lower interrupt overheads at the sender. 

These graphs show that copying and checksumming 
optimizations are extremely important even on the plat- 
forms that are capable of achieving peak bandwidth 
without them. Any reduction in overhead translates di- 
rectly into lower CPU utilization, leaving more cycles 
available for application processing at a given band- 
width. Note also that disabling checksumming yields 
little benefit on the Monet receiver because of check- 
sum offloading: the small incremental CPU cost is due 
to checksumming the headers in the driver. 

The receiver utilizations in Figure 3 again reinforce 
the importance of the Jumbo Frames standard promul- 
gated by Alteon and Microsoft, which would increase 
the Gigabit Ethernet MTU to 9000 bytes. The Intel re- 
ceiver CPUs are saturated at 1500-byte MTUs,showing 
that the bandwidth limitation near 300 Mb/s for stan- 
dard Ethernet MTUs is due to receiver CPU saturation 
caused by the overhead of handling the larger number 
of packets. Slightly higher 1500-byte bandwidths are 
achieved on the Alphas due to the faster host CPUs: on 
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Figure 3: Receiver CPU Utilization 


Miata the 1500-byte bandwidth is limited at 313 Mb/s 
by saturation of the CPU on the LANai-4 NIC, while the 
faster LANai-5 NIC delivers bandwidths closer to 410 
Mb/s before saturating. However, at this speed packet 
handling overheads push the Monet’s Alpha 21264 host 
CPU to 90% utilization, even while it is driving less than 
half of the link speed. The Monet’s receiver utilization 
drops below 30% with 8KB packet sizes when zero-copy 
and checksum offloading are enabled, even as the deliv- 
ered bandwidth more than doubles to 956 Mb/s. 


Looking further, the results show that the 9000-byte 
MTU of the Jumbo Frames standard is sufficient to 
achieve near-peak bandwidth on all platforms. However, 
Figure 3 shows that if other host overheads are present, 
per-packet overheads can constrain peak bandwidth even 
if Jumbo Frames are used. The 440BX platform does not 
attain its peak bandwidth until 16KB MTUs, and does 
not achieve its minimal CPU utilization until the MTUs 
reach 57KB. Receiver CPU utilization on this platform 
drops from 88% to 48% as the MTU grows from 8KB to 
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3.3 TCP Overhead 


To better understand the costs responsible for the CPU 
utilizations presented in Figures4 and 3, we used iprobe 
to derive a breakdown of receiver overheads on Miata for 
selected MTU sizes at bandwidth levels held in the 300- 
400 Mb/s range by a slow sender. Iprobe (Instruction 
Probe) is an on-line profiling tool developed by the per- 
formance group (High Performance Servers/Benchmark 
Performance Engineering) of Digital/Compaq. It uses 
the Digital Alpha on-chip performance counters to re- 
port detailed execution breakdowns with low overhead 
(3%-5%), using techniques similar to those reported 
in [2]. We gathered our data using a local port of 
iprobe_suite-4.0 to FreeBSD. This port will be integrated 
into the next release of iprobe. 

Figure 5 shows the breakdown of receiver overhead 
into five categories: data movement overheads for copy- 
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Figure 4: Sender CPU Utilization 


ing and checksumming, interrupt handling, virtual mem- 
ory costs (buffer page allocation and/or page remap- 
ping), Trapeze driver overheads, and TCP/IP protocol 
stack overheads. With a 1500-byte MTU the Miata is 
near 80% saturation at a bandwidth of 300 Mb/s. While 
the overhead can be reduced somewhat by checksum of- 
floading and interrupt suppression, about 55% of CPU 
time is spent on unavoidable packet-handling overheads 
in the driver and TCP/IP stack, and data movement costs 
at the socket layer. With an 8KB payload, the bandwidth 
level has increased to 360 Mb/s, while CPU time spent 
in packet handling has dropped from 55% to 24%. Data 
movement overheads grow slightly due to the higher 
bandwidth, but the larger-MTU introduces the oppor- 
tunity to almost fully eliminate these overheads by en- 
abling zero-copy optimizations. While the zero-copy 
optimization has some cost in VM page remapping, the 
reduced memory system contention causes other over- 
heads to drop slightly, leaving utilizations in the 24% 
range if checksums are disabled (checksum offloading is 


not supported on the LANai-4 NICs used in this exper- 
iment). Again, these measurements reinforce the inade- 
quacy of the 1500-byte standard Ethernet for high-speed 
networking, and the importance of the Jumbo Frames 
standard. 


The rightmost set of bars in Figure 5 shows the over- 
head breakdown for 57K MTUs at a bandwidth of 390 
Mb/s. While data movement overheads increase slightly 
due to the higher bandwidth, these costs can be elimi- 
nated with page remapping, which increases VM over- 
heads but again causes other non-VM overheads to drop 
slightly due to reduced memory system contention. In 
the zero-copy experiment, the larger MTU does not af- 
fect VM page remappings at all relative to the 8KB 
MTU, since these costs are proportional to the number of 
pages of data transferred. However, per-packet TCP/IP 
and driver overheads drop from 8% to just 3% of CPU, 
even as bandwidth increases by about 10%. The Miata 
can handle the 390 Mb/s of bandwidth with a comfort- 
able 10% CPU utilization. 
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Figure 5: TCP Receiver CPU Utilization Breakdown 


3.4 UDP Latency 


Figure 6 shows the one-way UDP latency for various 
packet sizes using Trapeze and the Alteon Gigabit Eth- 
ernet on Monet. These results were obtained with net- 
perf -tUDP_RR -160, which ping-pongs a packet of the 
requested size for one minute. We plotted points for 
one half of the average round-trip latency for one-byte 
packets and for packet sizes of 1KB to 8KB in 1KB 
increments. For these experiments we disabled check- 
sum offloading on the Alteon after observing unexpect- 
edly high latencies with checksum offloading enabled. 
The comparison is fair because Trapeze does not support 
checksum offloading on this platform. The two sets of 
lines for each configuration show the latency with soft- 
ware checksums and with checksums disabled. Zero- 
copy sockets are responsible for the lower latency in all 
configurations when the 8KB page size is reached. 
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Figure 6: UDP One-Way Message Latency 


In the Trapeze runs, the slope change at 1KB results 
from use of a payload buffer. The one-byte Trapeze 
packets are sent in a control message with no payload 
buffer, resulting in lower latency. For the 1KB-7KB 
sizes, the data is copied into a payload buffer and sent 
as a Trapeze payload. 

The latency results show the benefits of message 
pipelining in Trapeze, which overlaps transfers on the 
link with transfers on the sender and receiver I/O bus. 
This overlap causes packet latencies to grow at a slower 
rate as packet size increases. In fact, the experiment 
understates these benefits because message pipelining is 
supported only on the receiver on the LANai-5 NIC used 
in this configuration, due to a change in the meaning of 
certain control registers on the LANai-S. 


4 Conclusion 


The experiments reported in this paper give a quanti- 
tative snapshot of the state of the art for TCP/IP net- 
working performance on current-generation desktop- 
class PCs and workstations and gigabit-per-second net- 
works. 

Our measurements are taken from the standard high- 
quality TCP/IP implementation in the FreeBSD 4.0 ker- 
nel, supplemented with support for a range of tech- 
niques to reduce communication overheads. These in- 
clude zero-copy sockets and several features imple- 
mented in the Trapeze firmware for Myrinet, including 
large MTUs with scatter/gather I/O, page-aligned pay- 
load buffers, adaptive message pipelining, interrupt sup- 
pression, and checksum offloading. With these features, 
we have measured TCP/IP bandwidths of 956 Mb/s us- 
ing Trapeze/Myrinet and 988 Mb/s using an Alteon Gi- 
gabit Ethernet network. These are the highest TCP band- 
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widths on public record at present. The 500 MHz Alpha 
21264 platform is capable of handling these bandwidths 
with CPU overheads as low as 20%. 
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6 Availability 


Trapeze is available in source form with a BSD- 
style copyright from http://www.cs.duke.edu/ari/trapeze. 
Our iprobe port to FreeBSD/Alpha is available from 
http://www.cs.duke.edw/ari/iprobe.html. FreeBSD ex- 
tensions (including Monet platform support, Alteon 
driver extensions, and zero-copy sockets) are incorpo- 
rated into the FreeBSD code base or are available from 
the Trapeze Web site. 
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Abstract 


ALTQ is a package for traffic management. ALTQ 
includes a queueing framework and several advanced 
queueing disciplines such as CBQ, RED, WFQ and RIO. 
ALTQ also supports RSVP and diffserv. ALTQ can be 
configured in a variety of ways for both research and op- 
eration. However, it requires understanding of the tech- 
nologies to set up things correctly. In this paper, I sum- 
marize the design trade-offs, the available technologies 
and their limitations, and how they can be applied to typ- 
ical network settings. 


1 Queueing Basics 


Essentially, every traffic management scheme involves 
queue management. A large number of queueing dis- 
ciplines have been proposed to date in order to meet con- 
tradictory requirements such as fairness, protection, per- 
formance bounds, ease of implementation or administra- 
tion. 


1.1 Queueing Components 


Figure | illustrates queueing related functional blocks on 
a router. Each functional block could be needed to build 
a certain service but is not always required for other ser- 
vices. In fact, most routers currently in use do not have 
all the functional blocks. 

Packets arrive at one interface of the router (ingress 
interface), and then, are forwarded to another interface 
(egress interface). A router could have functional blocks 
in the ingress interface to police incoming packets but 
the main functional blocks reside in the egress interface. 
The function of each block is described below. 


Classifier Packet classifiers categorizes packets based 
on the content of some portion of the packet header. 
(e.g., addresses and port numbers). Packets match- 
ing some specified rule are classified for further pro- 
cessing. 


Meters Traffic meters measure the properties of a traf- 
fic stream (e.g., bandwidth, packet counts). The 
measured characteristics are stored as flow state and 
used by other functions. 


Markers Packet markers set a particular value to some 
portion of the packet header. The written values 
could be a priority, congestion information, an ap- 
plication type, or other types of information. 


Droppers Droppers discard some or all of the packets 
in a traffic stream in order to limit the queue length, 
or as an implicit congestion notification. 


Queues Queues are finite buffers to store backlogged 
packets. A queueing discipline could have multiple 
queues for different traffic classes. 


Schedulers Schedulers select a packet to transmit from 
the backlogged packets in the queue. 


Shapers Shapers delay some or all of the packets in a 
traffic stream in order to limit the peak rate of the 
stream. A shaper usually has a finite-size buffer, and 
packets may be discarded if there is not sufficient 
buffer space to hold the delayed packets. 


A queueing discipline is, in general, defined as a set of 
the functional blocks at the egress interface, and usually 
consists of a specific queue structure, a scheduling mech- 
anism and a dropper mechanism. However, the func- 
tional blocks described here are conceptual and a wide 
variety of combinations are possible. 


1.2 Queueing Disciplines 


Bandwidth allocation is one of the most important goals 
of a queueing discipline. Fair or preferential band- 
width allocation can be achieved by using an appropriate 
queueing discipline. The same mechanism also isolates 
a misbehaving flow, and thus, protects other traffic. 
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Figure 1: Queueing Architecture 


Another important goal is to control delay and jitter 
that are critical to emerging real-time applications. It 
is possible to bound the delay and jitter of a flow by 
reserving the necessary network resources. Admission 
control is required to decide whether requested resources 
can be allocated. It is also needed to regulate the rate of 
the reserved flow by means of shaping. The incoming 
rate should be less than the reserved rate to avoid delay 
caused by the flow’s own traffic. A leaky bucket is a 
simple shaper mechanism with a finite buffer size. An- 
other popular shaper mechanism is a token bucket that al- 
lows small bursts with a configurable burst size. The to- 
ken bucket can accommodate traffic streams with bursty 
characteristics so it is more suitable for the current Inter- 
net traffic. 

Yet another goal of a queueing discipline is congestion 
avoidance. TCP considers packet loss as a sign of con- 
gestion. A router can notify TCP of congestion implicitly 
by intentionally dropping a packet. 

The following list describes representative queueing 
disciplines. 


FIFO The simplest possible queueing discipline is 
FIFO (First-In-First-Out) that has only a single 
queue and a simple drop-tail dropper. 


PQ PQ (Priority Queueing) has multiple queues associ- 
ated with different priorities. A queue with a higher 
priority is always served first. Priority queueing is 
the simplest form of preferential queueing. How- 
ever, low priority traffic easily starves unless there 
is a mechanism to regulate high priority traffic. 


WFQ WFQ (Weighted Fair Queueing) [11, 4, 8] is a dis- 
cipline that assigns an independent queue for each 
flow. WFQ can provide fair bandwidth allocation in 
times of congestion, and protects a flow from other 
flows. A weight can be assigned to each queue to 
give a different proportion of the network capacity. 


SFQ SFQ (Stochastic Fairness Queueing) [10] is an ap- 
proximation of WFQ. WFQ is difficult to imple- 
ment because a large number of queues are required 
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as the number of flows increases. In SFQ, a hash 
function is used to map a flow to one of a fixed set 
of queues, and thus, it is possible for two different 
flows to be mapped into the same queue. 


CBQ CBQ (Class Based Queueing) [7] achieves both 
partitioning and sharing of link bandwidth by hier- 
archically structured classes. Each class has its own 
queue and is assigned its share of bandwidth. CBQ 
is non-work conserving and can regulate bandwidth 
use of a class. A child class can be configured to 
borrow bandwidth from its parent class as long as 
excess bandwidth is available. 


RED RED (Random Early Detection) [6, 2] is a dropper 
mechanism that exercises packet dropping stochas- 
tically according to the average queue length. RED 
avoids traffic synchronization in which many TCPs 
lose packets at one time [5]. Also, RED makes 
TCPs keep the queue length short. RED is fair in 
the sense that packets are dropped from flows with 
a probability proportional to their buffer occupation. 
Since RED does not require per-flow state, it is con- 
sidered scalable and suitable for backbone routers. 


1.3 


Although there are a large number of mechanisms avail- 
able for traffic management, there is no single mecha- 
nism that satisfies a wide range of requirements. There- 
fore, it is important to use appropriate mechanisms suit- 
able for a purpose. 

In addition, a mechanism can have quite different ef- 
fects depending on how it is used. For example, WFQ for 
best effort traffic can provide fair bandwidth allocation. 
A certain portion of the link capacity can be reserved by 
configuring the weight and the classifier of WFQ. Fur- 
ther, the delay can be bounded by adding a token bucket 
to the traffic source. 

Furthermore, it is not easy to combine different mech- 
anisms in a coherent manner because different mecha- 
nisms are independently developed to meet the require- 
ments of specific applications. 


Issues in Queueing 
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The issues in designing queueing disciplines are de- 
scribed below. 


Overhead Most of the functional blocks are located in 
the packet forwarding path, and thus, adds some 
overhead to forwarding performance. A queueing 
discipline should require only a few simple opera- 
tions to forward a packet in order to scale to a high- 
speed network. It is also preferable to be easily im- 
plemented in hardware. 


Flow Definition A flow is a unit that a classifier iden- 
tifies packets in a traffic stream. A flow can be a 
micro flow such as a single TCP session, or some 
type of aggregated flow. 


Packets belonging to the same micro flow should be 
placed in the same queue in order to avoid packet re- 
ordering. Although TCP and other transport mech- 
anisms can handle out-of-order packets, frequent 
out-of-order packets will considerably damage the 
transport performance. 


Classifier Design The design of an efficient classifier is 
still an area of active research. A scalable algorithm 
is required as the number of filters or the number 
of active flows increases. Efficient handling of wild 
card filters is difficult because it needs to find a best 
match for multiple fields. 


Classifiers are required not only by queueing but 
also by firewall, layer 4 forwarding, and traffic mon- 
itoring. Classifiers should be designed to be shared 
by other components. 


To identify traffic types by port numbers, a classi- 
fier needs to check the transport header (e.g., TCP, 
UDP). However, port based classification is not 
always possible if a packet is fragmented or en- 
crypted. Although IP fragments will decrease by 
the Path MTU Discovery, encrypted packets will be 
common with the widespread use of secure shells 
and IPsec. 


Required States A queueing discipline needs to keep 
some state for each traffic class. The size of a state 
and the total number of states have a great impact 
to the scalability of a queueing discipline. It is 
believed that per-flow queueing is preferable for a 
small network or at an edge of a backbone but only 
aggregated-flow queueing is possible within a back- 
bone network. 


A related issue is how long a flow state is main- 
tained. A queueing discipline could keep only the 
states of flows that have packets in the queue. On 
the other hand, a discipline would need information 
for a longer period to enforce a longer term rule. 


Fairness Fairness is an important property to handle 
best effort traffic. However, there are different def- 
initions of fairness and different targets for whom 
fairness is defined. Local fairness at a router does 
not necessarily lead to global fairness. Besides, net- 
work traffic is dynamic and constantly changing so 
that static fairness does not necessarily lead to fair- 
ness in a larger time scale. 


Non-work Conserving Queues A __ work-conserving 
discipline is idle only when there is no packet 
awaiting service. A non-work conserving disci- 
pline, on the other hand, can delay packets in the 
queue; it can be considered as a form of a shaper. 
A non-work conserving queue is more complex to 
implement but is able to limit the peak rate, reduce 
jitters, and provide tighter performance bounds. 


Statistical Guarantee Performance guarantee can be 
either deterministic or statistic. In general, deter- 
ministic guarantee requires a much larger fraction 
of the resources to be reserved than statistical guar- 
antee. In practice, deterministic guarantee is dif- 
ficult to implement because computer communica- 
tion involves many mechanisms that do not have 
tight bounds. 


2 Traffic Management 


There are people arguing that there are no need for QoS 
control since bandwidth will be cheap and abundant in 
the future. However, traffic management is not a choice 
between QoS and non-QoS but a wide rage of spectrum. 
For example, at one extreme, every single packet could 
be precisely controlled at every router. At the other ex- 
treme, packets could be transferred even without flow 
control. However, both approaches are too expensive to 
realize and to manage so that they have no practical im- 
portance. 

For a properly provisioned network, queue manage- 
ment could be considered as a precaution in case of con- 
gestion. It also works as a protective measure against 
misbehaving flows, misconfiguration, or misprovision- 
ing. The effect of active queue management will not be 
so visible for such a properly provisioned network. How- 
ever, it will virtually shift the starting point of congestion 
so that the effect is similar to increasing the link capacity. 

Traffic management needs a good balance between 
controlling and provisioning at each level and among dif- 
ferent levels. It is important to find a balance point that is 
cost-effective as well as administratively easy to manage. 


2.1 Time Scale of Traffic Management 


Traffic management consists of a diverse set of mecha- 
nisms and policies. Traffic management includes pric- 
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ing, capacity planning, end-to-end flow control, packet 
scheduling, and other factors. These cover different time 
scales and complement one another. 

The time scale of queueing is a packet transmission 
time. Queueing is effective to manage short bursts of 
packets. End-to-end flow control in turn manages the rate 
of a flow ina larger time scale. An important role of end- 
to-end flow control is to keep the size of packet bursts 
small enough to be manageable by queueing. To this end, 
large capacity itself is of no use for managing bursts in 
the packet level time scale. On the contrary, widening 
gap in link speed makes bursts larger and larger so that 
it makes managing traffic more important, especially at 
bandwidth gap points. 


2.2 Controlling Bottleneck Link 


Typically, bottleneck points are entries of WAN connec- 
tions and they are the source of packet loss and delay. 
Queue management is most effective at those points. 

Congestion is often caused by a small number of bulk 
data sessions (e.g., web images, ftp) so that isolating such 
sessions from other types of traffic will significantly im- 
prove network performance. It also serves as a protective 
measure. On the other hand, RED will substantially im- 
prove the performance of cooperative TCP sessions. 

There are network administrators trying to keep the 
link utilization as high as possible. However, queueing 
theory tells us that the system performance drastically 
drops if the link utilization becomes close to 100%. It is 
a phenomenon that a queue is no longer able to absorb 
fluctuations in packet arrivals. Ideally, the link capacity 
should be provisioned so that the average link utilization 
is under a certain point, say 80%. 

A difficulty in deploying queue management is that 
queueing manages only outgoing traffic and the benefi- 
ciaries are on the other side of a link. Queueing is not 
appropriate for managing incoming traffic because the 
queue is almost always empty at the exit of a bottleneck. 
In order to manage incoming traffic, queue management 
should be placed at the other end of the WAN link but 
most organizations do not have control over it. 


2.3 


Network engineers tend to focus on the forwarding per- 
formance. That is, how many packets can be forwarded 
per second, or how long it takes to forward a single 
packet. However, once the forwarding overhead be- 
comes less than a packet transmission time, the through- 
put reaches the wire speed by a pipeline effect. Although 
further cutting down the overhead improves the delay, it 
has no effect if the queue is not empty. 

On the other hand, queueing delay (waiting time in the 
queue) is by orders of magnitude larger than the forward- 
ing delay. It implies that, if there is a bottleneck, high- 
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speed forwarding does not improve the delay because 
most of the delay comes from queueing delay. Thus, we 
should pay closer attention to queueing delay, once the 
throughput reaches the wire speed. 


2.4 Impact of Link Speed 


It is important to understand how the effects and the over- 
heads of queueing are related to the link speed. To illus- 
trate the issues involved, Figure 2 plots packet transmis- 
sion time and queueing delay on varying link speed in 
log-log scale. min delay and packet delay show the re- 
quired time to transmit a packet at the wire speed with 
the packet size of 64 bytes and 1500 bytes, respectively. 
These are the minimum time required to forward a packet 
by a store-and-forward method. worst delay shows the 
worst case queueing delay when the queue is full, as- 
suming that the maximum queue length is 50 (the de- 
fault value in BSD UNIX) and all packets are 1500-byte 
long. On the other hand, Table | shows the per-packet 
overhead of different queueing disciplines measured on 
a PentiumPro 200MHz machine [3]. 

The per-packet overhead of queueing is independent 
of link speed. By a simplistic analysis, queueing over- 
head would be negligible if the per-packet overhead is 
less than min delay, and could be acceptable if the per- 
packet overhead is less than packet delay. The overhead 
of CBQ is 10usec. It would be negligible up to 40Mbps 


_and acceptable even at 1Gbps. The overhead of RED is 


1.6usec. It would be negligible up to 300Mbps. 

On the other hand, the delay requirement of an appli- 
cation is also independent of link speed. If an interac- 
tive telnet session needs the latency to be less than 300 
msec, preferential scheduling is required for link speed 
less than 1.5Mbps. If a voice stream needs the latency to 
be less than 30 msec, preferential scheduling is required 
for link speed less than 20Mbps. 

Although there are other performance factors and the 
analysis is simplistic, it illustrates the effects of the link 
speed on queueing. In summary, queueing does not 
have significant overhead for commonly used link speed. 
Preferential scheduling improves interactive response on 
a slow link, and improves real-time traffic on a medium 
speed link. 


2.5 Building Services 


So far, we have looked at the behavior of a single router. 
An end-to-end service quality can be obtained by con- 
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Figure 2: Queueing and Link Speed 


catenating router behaviors along the communication 
path. For example, a traffic stream from user A to user 
B can be controlled such a way that the average rate is 
1Mbps, the peak rate is 3Mbps and the packet delay is 
less than Imsec. 


However, to make useful services, a network as a 
whole should be properly configured in a consistent way. 
In order to guarantee a service quality, it is necessary to 
configure all routers along the path and control all in- 
coming traffic to these routers. 


The diffsery working group at IETF is trying to es- 
tablish a framework for various types of differentiated 
services [1]. In the diffserv model, a network that sup- 
ports acommon set of services is called “DS domain”. A 
DS domain should be built in such a way that all incom- 
ing packets are policed at the boundary. Incoming pack- 
ets are classified, measured and marked according to the 
user contract. These boundary actions are called “traf- 
fic conditioning”. Inside a DS domain, internal routers 
(called DS interior nodes) perform preferential packet 
scheduling using only the packet header field (DS field) 
that has been marked at the boundary. 


Traffic management mechanisms can be simpler in a 
closed network that can police all incoming traffic at 
the network boundary. For example, a simple priority 
queueing discipline can provide a premium service if the 
amount of incoming premium traffic is limited to a small 
fraction of the capacity. On the other hand, most current 
IP networks do not follow such a closed network model 
so that no firm assumption can be made about incoming 


traffic. 


3 ALTQ 


ALTQ [3] is a framework for FreeBSD that introduces a 
variety of queueing disciplines. ALTQ provides a plat- 
form for traffic management related research. ALTQ 
also makes active queue management available for op- 
erational experience. 


3.1 Design 


The basic design of ALTQ is quite simple; the queue- 
ing interface is designed as a switch to a set of queueing 
disciplines as shown in Figure 3. To implement ALTQ, 
several fields are added to struct ifnet. The added fields 
are a discipline type, a common state field, a pointer to 
a discipline specific state, and pointers to discipline spe- 
cific enqueue/dequeue functions. 

The implementation policy of ALTQ is to make min- 
imal changes to the existing code. The current kernel, 
however, does not have queueing abstraction enough to 
implement various types of queueing disciplines. As a 
result, there are many parts of the kernel code that as- 
sume FIFO queueing and the ifqueue structure. 

Especially, it is problematic that many drivers directly 
use the ifqueue structure, if_snd, in the ifnet structure. 
These drivers must be modified but it is not easy to mod- 
ify all the existing drivers. Therefore, we took an ap- 
proach that allows both modified drivers and unmodified 
drivers to coexist so that we can modify only the drivers 
we need, and incrementally add supported drivers. 
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Figure 3: Alternate Queueing Architecture 


3.1.1 Queueing Operations 


In ALTQ, queueing disciplines have a common set of 
queue operations. Other parts of the kernel code manipu- 
late a queue through 4 queueing operations; enqueue, de- 
queue, peek and flush. Drivers are modified to use only 
these operations, and not to refer to the ifqueue structure. 

The enqueue operation is responsible not only for 
queueing a packet but also for other functions such as 
classifier and dropper that are required to enqueue a 
packet. 

The dequeue operation returns the next packet to 
send. The main role of the dequeue operation is packet 
scheduling. 

The peek operation is similar to the dequeue operation 
but it does not remove the packet from the queue. The 
peek operation can be used by a driver to see if there 
is enough buffer space or DMA descriptors for the next 
packet. ALTQ does not have a prepend operation since 
prepending a packet does not make sense if a discipline 
has multiple queues. Therefore, a driver should use a 
peek-and-dequeue policy if necessary. 

The flush operation is used to empty the queue since 
non-work conserving queues cannot be emptied by a 
dequeue-loop. 


3.1.2 Discipline Operations 


Queueing disciplines are controlled by ioctl system calls 
via a queueing device (e.g., /dev/cbq). ALTQ is defined 
as a character device and each queueing discipline is de- 
fined as a minor device of ALTQ. 

There are 4 common operations to handle queueing 
disciplines; attach, detach, enable, and disable. The at- 
tach operation sets a queueing discipline to the specified 
interface. An interface can have one queueing discipline 
attached at a time. The attached discipline is not ac- 
tivated until the enable operation is performed. When 
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the alternative queueing is disabled or closed, the system 
falls back to the original FIFO queueing. 

Other than these operations, each queueing discipline 
usually needs discipline specific settings, which are also 
done via discipline specific ioctls. 


3.2 Using ALTQ 


ALTQ implements several queueing disciplines includ- 
ing CBQ, WFQ, RED, ECN, and RIO. For managing an 
operational network, CBQ will be the most appropriate 
discipline. CBQ is flexible to meet a wide range of re- 
quirements and the implementation is stable and well 
tested. Moreover, the CBQ implementation also inte- 
grates RED so that RED can be enabled for each CBQ 
class. The detailed mechanism of CBQ can be found 
elsewhere [7, 12, 3]. 

There are implementation issues when using ALTQ 
for different link speeds. These issues are described be- 
low. 


3.2.1 Effect of Timer Resolution 


Shapers are usually realized using timers, and thus, the 
resolution of a shaper is limited by the kernel timer res- 
olution. The kernel timer resolution is 10msec in most 
UNIX systems. This implies that traffic becomes bursty 
if the packet transmission time of the link is less than 
the kernel timer resolution. On 1OMbps Ethernet, a 1500 
byte packet takes 1.2msec so that 8 packets can be sent 
during a timer interval. 100Mbps FastEthernet is prob- 
lematic since more than 80 packets can be sent during a 
timer interval. Therefore, it is desirable to use a higher 
resolution for the kernel timer. Current PCs seem to have 
little overhead even if the timer resolution is increased by 
a factor of 10. 

CBQ employs a more elaborate scheme to limit band- 
width but it also has constraints from the timer resolu- 
tion. In CBQ, an overlimit class is suspended until the 
state becomes underlimit again. A suspended class can 
be resumed from transmission complete interrupts but it 
relies on a timeout in case that the class is not resumed 
from interrupts. CBQ also limits the number of back-to- 
back packets by a variable maxburst. In the worst case 
scenario in which resuming is done only from timeouts, 
bandwidth of a class is limited by the timer resolution 
and maxburst. The default value of maxburst is 16; the 
value is selected to achieve 9.6Mbps on Ethernet with 
the default timer resolution. However, it is only 1/10 of 
the link capacity for FastEthernet. It is desirable to use a 
higher timer resolution for FastEthernet; 1 msec resolu- 
tion achieves 96Mbps. 

Note that the timer resolution affects only non-work 
conserving disciplines. Work-conserving disciplines do 
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not need timers since packets are sent from transmission 
complete interrupts. 


3.2.2 Difference in Network Cards 


Some cards generate interrupts every time a packet is 
transmitted, and some generate interrupts only when the 
buffer becomes empty. It is generally believed that a 
smart network card should reduce interrupts to allevi- 
ate CPU burden. However, a queueing discipline could 
have finer grained control with frequent interrupts; it is 
a trade-off between CPU control and CPU load. There 
is an interesting report that CBQ works much better with 
an old NE2000 card that interrupts a lot and has small 
buffers. 


3.2.3. Device Buffers 


There is a similar trade-off in setting the buffer size in 
a network card. When delay is a concern on a slow 
link, large buffers in network cards could adversely af- 
fect queueing. For example, if a network card for a 
128Kbps link has a 16KB buffer, the buffer can hold 1 
second worth of packets. The device buffer has an ef- 
fect of inserting another FIFO queue beneath a queueing 
discipline. This problem is invisible under FIFO but it 
becomes apparent when preferential scheduling is used. 

The transmission buffer size should be set to the min- 
imum amount that is required to fill up the link. Al- 
though it is not easy to automatically detect the appro- 
priate buffer size, it seems that many drivers set an ex- 
cessive buffer size. 


3.3. Availability 


A public release of ALTQ for FreeBSD, the source 
code along with additional information, can be found at 
http://www.csl.sony.co.jp/person/kjc/software.html. 


4 Related Work 
4.1 Dummynet 


Dummynet [9] is another popular mechanism available 
for FreeBSD to limit bandwidth. Dummynet is originally 
designed to emulate a link with varying bandwidth and 
delay, and realized as a set of 2-level shapers; the first 
level shaper enforces the bandwidth limit, and the second 
level shaper enforces the specified delay. 

Dummynet has several advantages over ALTQ. Dum- 
mynet is implemented solely in the IP layer so that it is 
device independent and no modification is necessary to 
drivers. Because dummynet is a set of software shapers, 
dummynet can be used both on the input path and on the 
output path. In addition, the classifier of dummynet is in- 
tegrated into ipfw (the firewall mechanism of FreeBSD) 


so that it can be configured as part of firewall rules. Dum- 
mynet also works with the Ethernet bridging mechanism. 

On the other hand, there are disadvantages. The shaper 
mechanism is realized solely by the kernel timer so that 
the shaper resolution is limited to the kernel timer res- 
olution as described in Section 3.2.1. Although ALTQ 
shares the same limitation, ALTQ can take advantage of 
transmission complete interrupts. Dummynet currently 
does not have a mechanism for packet scheduling nor ac- 
tive buffer management. Dummynet does not work with 
the fastforwarding mechanism that bypasses the normal 
IP forwarding path. 

In summary, dummynet is good for simple bandwidth 
limiting on moderate (Ethernet class) link speed, and it 
is easy to configure. There are great demands for band- 
width control that fall into this category. 


4.2 Linux Traffic Control 


Linux has a traffic control (TC) framework since version 
2.1. The implemented queueing disciplines include CSZ, 
PQ, CBQ, RED and SFQ. 

Linux TC is similar to ALTQ in a number of ways. 
The Linux TC framework has a switch of queueing dis- 
ciplines and defines a set of queue operations. One minor 
difference found in the queue operations is that Linux TC 
defines “requeue” (prepend) instead of “peek”. Linux TC 
employs a dequeue-and-requeue policy while ALTQ em- 
ploys a peek-and-dequeue policy. 

The architectural differences come from the kernel ar- 
chitecture. That is, Linux has a network device layer and 
its sk_buff has rich fields. 

Linux has a common network device layer that han- 
dles link type specific processing and acts as an upper 
half of a driver. Queueing is done within this device layer 
so that TC requires changes only in this layer. 

In BSD UNIX, there is no common code path between 
the network layer and network device drivers. Opera- 
tions are performed only through struct ifnet. As a result, 
the ALTQ support is scattered in if_output and if_start. 
Note that it is not only ALTQ but also BPF and ether- 
net bridging need supporting code in device drivers. In 
Linux, they are also supported in the common network 
device layer. 

Linux’s sk_buff has many fields and have almost all 
information about a packet. A classifier can easily access 
network layer or transport layer information. 

On the other hand, mbuf of BSD UNIX carries no in- 
formation about a packet. Though this design is good for 
enforcing network stack layering, a classifier needs to ex- 
tract information from a packet itself by parsing headers. 

These architectural differences illustrate the difference 
in their design philosophy. The network code of BSD 
UNIX has been successful with this minimalist approach. 
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However, BSD UNIX might need to redesign the cur- 
rent abstraction in the future. An abstracted network de- 
vice will make extensions easier and keep drivers sim- 
pler. There are other possible extensions to the interface 
level such as sub-interfaces for VLAN and virtual inter- 
faces for multi-link. Also, various optimizations will be 
possible if packet information can be tagged to mbuf. 


5 Conclusion 


There are increasing demands and expectations for net- 
work traffic management. Although a variety of tech- 
nologies are available, there is no single mechanism that 
satisfies a wide range of requirements. It is important to 
understand advantages and limitations of different mech- 
anisms. 

It is also important to understand the system bottle- 
neck for different link speeds. With a network ranging 
from a slow modem to a high-speed fiber, the system bot- 
tleneck shifts one place to another. The requirements for 
the hardware and the system configuration also change. 

The behaviors of single queueing disciplines are well 
understood but interaction of different mechanisms, es- 
pecially in operational settings, needs more study and 
experience. We hope ALTQ will be of use to gain ex- 
perience in the field. 
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Abstract 


Anonymous CVS is an advanced source file distribu- 
tion mechanism we created to allow open source soft- 
ware projects to distribute source code and information 
about code to Internet users. Built on top of the Con- 
current Versions System (CVS) revision control system, 
Anonymous CVS safely allows anonymous read-only 
access to a CVS source repository. Prior to the intro- 
duction of Anonymous CVS, access to a CVS repository 
had to be restricted to a select group of privileged soft- 
ware developers. The advantage of open source software 
is that it promotes reliability and quality by allowing 
independent peer review and rapid evolution of source 
code. By introducing Anonymous CVS, we have ex- 
tended the concept of open source software projects to 
open source repository projects. Having an open source 
repository allows users to take a more active role in the 
debugging and development of open source projects. In 
this paper we will examine and compare the mecha- 
nisms used by open source projects to distribute source 
code. We will present the design and implementation 
of the first Anonymous CVS server (used to distribute 
the OpenBSD operating system). We will explain some 
of our concerns (e.g., security) and some of the prob- 
lems we faced when trying to adapt CVS for anonymous 
use. We also will present other more recent source file 
distribution mechanisms that make use of an open CVS 
repository. Anonymous CVS is currently bring used 
by a number of projects including OpenBSD, FreeBSD, 
Mozilla, Ecgs, Gnome, Python, and GNUstep. 


1 Introduction 


Over the past few years open source software has made 
significant inroads in the mainstream software world [7]. 
The popularity of open source operating systems such as 
Linux [12] and BSD [5] has generated great interest in 
the open source development software model. The key 
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attributes of the open source model are that the source 
code for a software project is freely available (usually 
over the Internet) and that the code’s license guaran- 
tees the right to read, redistribute, modify, and use the 
code freely. The advantage of open source software over 
closed proprietary software is that it promotes software 
reliability and quality by supporting independent peer 
review and rapid evolution of source code. Anyone on 
the Internet can download, examine, enhance, or debug 
an open source program. This enables an open source 
project to have a large Internet-based international devel- 
oper community that is constantly working on improv- 
ing the project. 

While all users benefit from the open source model, 
only a relatively few users take advantage of having ac- 
cess to the source code. In fact, most users of open 
source programs install pre-compiled versions of pro- 
grams from CDROM distributions or the Internet and 
never bother to either download, inspect, or modify the 
source code. The few users who do deal directly with the 
source code are usually open source developers. These 
developers have special needs that are only partly met 
by projects that that fit the standard definition of “open 
source” [7]. For example, in addition to having access 
to current snapshot of a project’s source code, it is also 
useful to have access to older versions of source files, an- 
notated per-file revision logs (GNU-style “ChangeLog” 
files are a poor substitute for this), and the ability to set 
the files in a source tree to a specific date or release. It is 
also useful to be able to update a source tree to the lat- 
est version without having to download the entire tree 
while preserving local changes. Historically, revision 
control systems such as the Source Code Control Sys- 
tem (SCCS) [9] and the Revision Control System (RCS) 
[11] have provided some of these features on a local ba- 
SiS. 


RCS and SCCS were designed to manage small-scale 
projects with a centralized set of developers thus they 
are not well-suited for large Internet-based open source 
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software projects. Neither system has an Internet server 
function that allows developers to check out a working 
copy of a source tree on their local systems, make mod- 
ifications to it, and then merge those changes back into 
the main repository. The introduction of the RCS-based 
Concurrent Versions System (CVS) [1] revision control 
system addresses these issues. It allows large source 
trees to be managed as a group under RCS, and it has 
a network server mode that allows developers to be dis- 
tributed across the Internet and yet share the same CVS 
source repository. 


Prior to our work on Anonymous CYS, in order to be 
able to use CVS to access a source repository one had 
to have an account on the machine hosting the reposi- 
tory. Furthermore, the account had to have write access 
to the RCS files in the repository. Thus, open source 
projects that used CVS to manage their source trees had 
to restrict access to their repositories to a select group of 
privileged software developers in order to protect them- 
selves from malicious attacks on their source tree. An 
unfortunate side effect of this was non-privileged users 
and developers could not access the CVS-based source 
tree and thus were locked out from the information con- 
tained in it. Denying users access to this information 
runs counter to the open source philosophy and reduces 
the effectiveness of the open source development model 
by making it more difficult for non-privileged users to 
download, debug, and manage their source trees. 


In the Fall of 1995 when we started our own open 
source operating system project called OpenBSD, we 
decided to use CVS to manage the OpenBSD source 
tree. Based on our experiences with the previous open 
source project we were involved with, we recognized 
the inherent conflict between trying to maintain an open 
environment while maintaining a private CVS source 
repository that only privileged users could access. To 
resolve this conflict we created Anonymous CVS — a 
mechanism that lets anonymous Internet users access 
a source repository without compromising its security. 
Anonymous CVS evolves the open source concept to the 
next level: open source repository. The advantage of 
Open source repository projects over plain open source 
projects is that it puts the information and power con- 
tained in a CVS-based source repository in the hands of 
the average developer. With Anonymous CVS the revi- 
sions, histories, and branches of a CVS tree are public. 
Anonymous CVS makes it easy to keep a large source 
tree up to date, even over a slow-speed modem link. The 
OpenBSD project even ships its CDROM with a checked 
out CVS tree so that OpenBSD users who are interested 
in using CVS can start right away without having to 
download the whole tree from scratch. Anonymous CVS 
also acts as a training ground by allowing developers 
new to the project and/or CVS to safely get experience 
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with the cvs command before being given write access 
to the repository. We believe that once developers have 
had experience with an open source repository project 
they will find the development environment offered by a 
plain open source project to be inadequate. 

In this paper we examine the issue of source code dis- 
tribution for open source projects. In Section 2 we exam- 
ine non-CVS based distribution mechanisms used (for 
the most part) prior to the introduction of Anonymous 
CVS. In Section 3 we describe the design and imple- 
mentation the first Anonymous CVS servers, including 
issues such CVS limitations, file locking, and security. 
In Section 4 we present other CVS-based open source 
repository distribution tools that were introduced after 
introduction of Anonymous CVS. Finally, in Section 5 
we close by providing pointers to the source code of the 
currently available open source repository distribution 
tools and also a list of open source repository projects 
and their respective CVS servers. 


2 ‘Traditional Distribution Mechanisms 


Traditionally, open source projects have distributed their 
source code through a number of non-CVS based mech- 
anisms including USENET comp.sources news- 
groups, anonymous FIP, web, and SUP. Recently 
projects have also started using Rsync and CTM for 
source distribution. While each of these mechanisms are 
useful for distributing code, they do not address the issue 
of distributing the types of meta information available in 
a CVS source repository. In this section we examine 
each of these mechanisms in more detail. 

In the 1980s and early 1990s the moderated USENET 
comp.sources newsgroups were a popular way to 
distribute open source code. To submit a program, an 
author e-mailed the source code to the moderator of the 
appropriate USENET group. The moderator would then 
compile and test the code, and if the program functioned 
properly post it to the newsgroup as a series of articles. 
As the postings worked their way through the network, 
users would collect them and unpack, compile, and in- 
stall the program. As the program evolved, the author 
of the program could forward patches to the modera- 
tor to test and post to the newsgroup. There are sev- 
eral problems that make these USENET newsgroups a 
less than ideal forum for the distribution of open source 
code. First, the group moderator is a bottleneck. Post- 
ings can be delayed weeks or even months awaiting the 
moderators attention. This does not mesh well with 
the rapid development environment associated with open 
source projects. While it is possible to have an unmod- 
erated source newsgroup, it is not practical due to abun- 
dance of non-uniform and non-source postings (e.g., see 
alt.sources). Second, moderating an active source 
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newsgroup is hard work and it is difficult to find vol- 
unteers to perform this thankless task. Third, handling 
multipart source postings is irritating for users since 
they must collect all the parts (tracking down parts that 
are missing) and then assemble them together. Given 
the abundance of Internet connectivity, it is often eas- 
ier to just FTP the sources rather than try and collect 
them from USENET. Thus, it is not surprising that the 
USENET source newsgroups are now mostly inactive. 


Anonymous FTP and web servers are popular ways 
to distribute both binary and source code. Archiving a 
collection of tar, zip, or RPM files containing snapshots 
of a project’s source code allows users to conveniently 
access programs on demand through the Internet. Web 
servers have the additional advantage of being able to 
include explanatory information intermixed with hyper- 
text links to source distribution files. There are a num- 
ber of disadvantages to this type of distribution mecha- 
nism. First, it forces developers to break their distribu- 
tion up into periodic releases. If there is a large amount 
of time between releases then there is a large delay be- 
tween when changes are made and when they get dis- 
tributed to developers on the Internet. If the amount of 
time between releases is short, then the FTP or web site 
becomes crowded with numerous release archive files, 
patch files, or both. If the distribution is large, then 
downloading new releases becomes painful for devel- 
opers who are attached to the Internet via slow modem 
links because in order to stay current new releases must 
be constantly downloaded. If patch files are used, then 
developers have the added overhead of downloading and 
applying the patches. Finally, old releases are often re- 
moved from the FTP or web server in order to conserve 
disk space. This makes it difficult to retrieve and com- 
pare old versions of a distribution with new versions. 
The Linux kernel and GNU programs have traditionally 
been distributed through these mechanisms. 


Another way to distribute code is through a Software 
Upgrade Protocol (SUP) server [10]. SUP servers oper- 
ate by tracking the modification times of a collection of 
source files. SUP clients track the time they were last 
run successfully. When a SUP client is run it connects 
to a server and asks for files that have changed since the 
last successful run. The SUP server checks its timestamp 
database and delivers only those files. The SUP server 
can run the files through a compression program to re- 
duce the bandwidth required to update a source tree. The 
advantage of SUP is that only the files that have changed 
are downloaded. The disadvantage of SUP is that local 
changes to source files are not preserved and entire files 
must be downloaded when they are changed. Also, SUP 
does not supply any revision information or allow older 
versions of files to be accessed. Both CMU and the BSD 
open source operating systems projects have made ex- 


tensive use of SUP to distribute source files. 

The Rsync distribution program performs a similar 
function to SUP, but in a more efficient way [13]. In 
SUP when a file is updated the entire file is transfered, 
however in Rsync only the changes are sent. Rather than 
using a timestamp database, Rsync simply compares the 
timestamps and sizes of the source and target versions 
of a file. If there is a match then the file is not trans- 
fered. On the other hand, if the file does not match, then 
Rsync performs a rolling checksum over the file to de- 
termine where changes have been made. Rsync uses the 
results of this checksum to generate the differences be- 
tween the source and target versions of the file. The ad- 
vantage of this approach is that it has lower bandwidth 
requirements because only the changes are transferred, 
and the rolling checksum algorithm eliminates the need 
to have both versions of a file on the server in order to 
generate a diff. However, Rsync still has the limitation 
that it does not preserve local modifications to source 
files, and it does not provide access to older versions of 
source files or access to the types of meta information 
stored in a CVS repository. 

CTM (“Current Through e-Mail’) is another software 
distribution mechanism that transfers only the changes 
made to a collection of files rather than entire files [4]. 
CTM was designed to use the electronic mail as a data 
transport mechanism. CTM operates by comparing an 
old and new source tree and generating the differences 
between them. The diffs are broken up into e-mail sized 
chunks and mailed to a mailing list. CTM users collect 
the diffs from the mailing list and apply them to their 
local source tree by using the CTM client program. The 
main advantage of CTM is that it does not require IP 
connectivity in order to use, but compared to CVS-based 
mechanisms it is still limited. 


3 Anonymous CYS Design and Implemen- 
tation 


CVS can be used to manage the source files of a source 
tree. The source files are stored as a collection of 
RCS control files called the CVS repository. Devel- 
opers check out working, fully writable versions of a 
source tree, make modifications to the files, and check 
the changes back into the repository. CVS can also 
merge in changes committed by other users into a local 
repository, display commit log messages, check out spe- 
cific branches or dated versions of a source tree, annotate 
each line of a source file with the revision and author of 
that line, and update a source tree by transmitting only a 
compressed version of the changes made to a file. Thus, 
CVS provides a more powerful and useful abstraction 
for open source developers than any of the software dis- 
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tribution mechanisms described in the previous section. 
However, prior to the introduction of Anonymous CVS, 
CVS had a major limitation for open source projects: an 
account with write access to the CVS source repository 
was required in order to use CVS. One of our goals in 
creating Anonymous CVS was to allow greater access 
to the OpenBSD project’s CVS source repository in or- 
der to have a more open project and to encourage devel- 
oper interest. We wanted to allow anyone on the Internet 
to safely have anonymous! read-only access to our CVS 
repository — a practice that was unheard of at the time. 


3.1 Anonymous CVS Goals 


As we were designing OpenBSD’s Anonymous CVS 
service, we had the following three goals in mind: 


Security: While we wanted to allow the world to have 
read access to our CVS repository, we did not wish 
to allow anonymous write access to it. Thus we had 
to ensure that our Anonymous CVS system did not 
compromise the security of our source repository. 


Efficiency: CVS server operations are known for being 
resource intensive. While we were eager to provide 
anonymous access to our repository, we did not 
want to do so at the expense of bogging down our 
CVS machine. Thus we had to ensure that Anony- 
mous CVS did not place an undue burdon on our 
CVS system. 


Convenience: If an Anonymous CVS service is diffi- 
cult to access then no one will use it. Thus we de- 
signed our Anonymous CVS system to be as easy 
and convenient to use as possible. For systems with 
CVS installed, accessing our CVS repository is as 
easy as setting an environment variable and run- 
ning CVS. No usernames, passwords, or special 
programs (other than CVS itself) are required to use 
Anonymous CVS. 


3.2 Anonymous CYS Design 


Based on our three goals we decided that Anonymous 
CVS service should be offered from a machine other 
than our main CVS server system. This provides se- 
curity by keeping all anonymous connections off the 
main CVS server. The main server need only dis- 
tribute a copy of its CVS-controlled RCS files to the 
anonymous system using a standard technique such as 
SUP. It does not have to trust the anonymous server 


'By “anonymous” we mean that resources can be accessed without 
authenticating the user (as in anonymous FTP). Achieving truly anony- 
mous access is a more difficult problem that was beyond the scope of 
our needs. A more anonymous access mechanism could be achieved 
by borrowing ideas from a system such as Crowds [8]. 
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system beyond that. This also provides efficiency by 
keeping Anonymous CVS server and networking load 
off the main server machine. This is important be- 
cause our main CVS server (cvs. openbsd. org) is 
connected to the Internet by a low-bandwidth ISDN 
link. Figure 1 shows the relationship between the 
main OpenBSD CVS server and the primary OpenBSD 
Anonymous CYS server (anoncvs. openbsd. org). 
To access the Anonymous CVS service, users sim- 
ply set their CVSROOT environment variable to 
anoncvs@anoncvs.openbsd.org and run CVS 
commands normally. The Anonymous CVS server will 
reject any attempt to modify its local copy of the CVS 
repository. 

We also secured the environment on the Anonymous 
CVS server in order to prevent malicious tampering with 
CVS service. Anonymous CVS is accessed through the 
special account “anoncvs.” While this account has no 
password (thus allowing anyone to log into it), it also 
has a special anoncvs shell that restricts what it can run 
to a single command: “cvs server.” Any attempt 
to run a command other than the CVS server results in 
the anoncvs shell printing an error message and exit- 
ing. When the anoncvs shell receives a request to run 
the CVS server it uses the chroot system call to re- 
strict access to the server to a sandboxed environment. 
In order to use chroot the anoncvys shell must be se- 
tuid “root.” While this is not optimal, we note that the 
anoncvs shell is a small program that immediately drops 
privileges as soon as it uses chroot. We feel that the 
gains of using a restricted root environmentare worth the 
risks of having a small setuid program. A partial listing 
of the anoncvys shell is shown in Figure 2. 

The only files that reside in the chroot environment 
are the commands necessary to run CVS (the cvs binary 
and helper RCS commands) and the read-only copy of 
the CVS repository from the main CVS server. Note that 
CVS version 1.10 and later versions access RCS files 
directly and thus the RCS helper commands no longer 
need to be in the sandbox area. The copy of the CVS 
repository in the sandbox is owned by a user other than 
the anoncvs user to prevent any chance of an anony- 
mous user writing to it. The only writable directory 
in the sandbox environment is /tmp which is required 
for CVS to operate properly. Also note that there are 
no setuid files in the sandbox. Thus, if an anonymous 
user was to break out of the CVS server (e.g., through 
a buffer overflow) it would be very difficult to do any 
damage other than interfere with other CVS server pro- 
cesses running under the anoncvs account. The possi- 
bility of such interference could be avoided by allowing 
the anoncvs shell to randomly distribute its UID among 
a specific range of UIDs reserved for anonymous access. 


The main advantage of using an anoncvs shell rather 
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Figure 1: OpenBSD’s Anonymous CVS service. The CVS repository is mirrored within the sandbox using SUP 


(Rsync could also be used). 


than a specialized server program is that it integrates 
nicely with CVS’s server system and can be used with 
standard login programs such as rsh and ssh. Many 
Anonymous CVS servers disallow rsh access and al- 
low only ssh access for added security. For ssh, a non- 
standard server port such as 2022 can be used in addition 
to the standard port to make Anonymous CVS more fire- 
wall friendly. This allows users to work around poorly 
thought-out firewalls that are configured to block all un- 
known traffic in the reserved TCP port range. 

Note that an Anonymous CVS server is more secure 
than most Anonymous FTP servers. This is because 
standard FTP servers never revoke their root access. In- 
stead, they just swap UIDs when accessing files. On the 
other hand, the anoncvs shell permanently revokes root 
access before running the CVS server. 


3.3. Anonymous CVS Implementation Is- 
sues 


As we implemented Anonymous CVS, we encountered 
three issues relating to CVS that caused us some con- 
cern. First, we discovered that CVS did not run properly 
without write access to its log file. Since CVS itself is an 
open source program, we fixed this problem by adding 
the CVSREADONLYFS environment variable to CVS. If 
set, CVS ignores this error. 

Our second concern with Anonymous CVS was how 
it interacted with CVS’s file locking protocol. CVS con- 
trols access to RCS files by creating lock files in the CVS 


repository area. Under Anonymous CVS this is not pos- 
sible since the Anonymous CYS server runs under a UID 
that does not have write access to the repository. To ad- 
dress this issue we disabled file locking for read-only 
access. Since commits are not allowed in the Anony- 
mous CVS server’s copy of the repository this is not a 
problem. However, another possible problem is that the 
Anonymous CYS server may encounter a partially com- 
plete RCS file in its copy of the repository. We exam- 
ined the CVS documentation and source code and deter- 
mined this was unlikely for the following two reasons. 
First, CVS on the main server updates its RCS files in 
One operation by creating a temporary RCS file, modi- 
fying it, and finally renaming it to the RCS file. Since 
the rename system call is atomic, there is no chance 
of the mechanism used to transfer RCS files from the 
main server to the anonymous server encountering an 
incomplete RCS file. Second, we use SUP to transfer 
our RCS files from the main server to the anonymous 
server. When SUP installs an updated file it uses the 
same atomic-rename technique that the CVS server uses 
to install a new file. This prevents the CVS servers run- 
ning on the anonymous server from seeing an incom- 
plete RCS file. One possible problem that could be en- 
countered is if CVS reads a list of RCS files currently 
in the mirrored repository and SUP deletes one of those 
RCS files before CVS has a chance to open it. In real- 
ity the odds of this happening are very low because RCS 
files typically do not get removed from a repository. Of 
course when multiple files are being updated on the mas- 
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/* location of CVS tree relative to anonymous CVS user’s home directory */ 
#define LOCALROOT "/cvs" 


/* remote hostname */ 
#define HOSTNAME “anoncvs@anoncvsl1.usa.openbsd.org" 


/* evs root */ 
#define CVSROOT __CONCAT3 (HOSTNAME, ":", LOCALROOT) 


/* default environment */ 

char * const env[] = { 
"PATH=/bin:/usr/bin", "SHELL=/bin/sh", 
__CONCAT ("CVSROOT=" , LOCALROOT) , 
"HOME=/", "CVSREADONLYFS=1", 
NULL 

‘7 


int main(argc, argv) 


int argc; 
cnaxr *“azogv'l.]:: 


{ 
struct passwd *pw; 
pw = getpwuid(getuid()); 
if (pw == NULL || pw->pw_dir == NULL) 
errx(1, "no user/dir for uid 0", getuid()); 
setuid(0) ; 
if (chroot (pw->pw_dir) == -1) 
errx(i, “chroot"); 
chair (*/* >) 
setuid (pw->pw_uid) ; 
/* program now "Safe" in sandbox with root privs dropped */ 
if (argc != 3 || stremp("anoncvssh", argv[0]) != 0 || 
stremp("-c", argv[1]) != 0 || (stremp("cvs server", argv[2]) != 0 && 
strcmp (__CONCAT3 ("cvs -d ",LOCALROOT," server"), argv[2]) != 0)) { 
fprintf(stderr, "\nTo use anonymous CVS install the latest "); 
fprintf(stderr, "version of CVS on your local machine.\n") ; 
fprintf(stderr, "Then set your CVSROOT environment variable "); 
fprintf(stderr, "to the following value:\n") ; 
fprintf(stderr, "\t\n\n", CVSROOT) ; 
sleep(10); 
exit(0); 
} 
execle("/usr/bin/cvs", "cvs", "server", NULL, env); 
perror("execle: cvs"); 
fprintf(stderr, "unable to exec CVS server!\n"); 
exit(1); 
} 


Figure 2: Partial listing of anoncvs shell program 
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ter CVS server there is still a chance that an anonymous 
user will end up fetching some old file and some new 
files from the group of files being updated. Indeed, this 
is even a problem for normal CVS users because up- 
dates are often checked in multiple chunks. However, 
in practice we have found that this problem does not oc- 
cur that often. In the future it may be useful to determine 
ways to extend parts of CVS’s file locking to anonymous 
servers. It would also be useful to create a mechanism 
where CVS updates on the master server are pushed to 
the slave anonymous servers as soon as they happen. 


The third issue relating to CVS that caused us con- 
cern was CVS’s poor handling of network flow con- 
trol. CVS’s server function was designed to run in a 
high-bandwidth network environment with a relatively 
small source repository. This environment is fundamen- 
tality incompatible with our target environment. The 
OpenBSD source tree consists of 250MB of source files, 
and we distribute it to many anonymous users connected 
to the Internet via slow speed PPP links. We found that 
CVS did not run well in this environment because it 
was designed to minimize the amount of time it holds 
a lock on a directory in a repository. In order to do this, 
when checking out source code the CVS server splits 
into two processes. The first process walks the CVS 
repository’s directory tree as fast as possible perform- 
ing the requested action. The second process buffers the 
output from the first process in its memory and sends it 
out over the network connection. The second process 
uses non-blocking I/O to ensure that it does not block on 
a slow network connection. This allows the first process 
to run to completion without blocking on full network 
I/O buffers while holding a lock on a repository direc- 
tory. The problem with this design is that the CVS de- 
velopers did not put a limit on the amount of data the 
second process was willing to buffer. The result of this 
is that for a large checkout over a slow link the second 
process can grow and consume large chunks of virtual 
memory. We found that if multiple Anonymous CVS 
servers were running at the same time they quite often 
exhausted all available virtual memory on our Anony- 
mous CVS server machine thus creating a denial of ser- 
vice. This problem was especially annoying since lock- 
ing is not an issue with a read-only CVS repository. 

To fix this problem, we modified CVS to limit the 
amount of data the second process can buffer. In our 
environment it is better to let the first process block than 
to run our server out of virtual memory. Partly due to 
our complaints about the behavior of CVS in this case, 
the maintainers of CVS modified it to address this 1s- 
sue. Their fix was to modify the first process in a CVS 
checkout to be non-blocking only on a per-directory ba- 
sis. This allows the second process to catch up to the 
first after the first has completed a directory. The ad- 


vantage of this fix is that it minimizes the time a CVS 
directory lock can be held. There is still potential for 
problems if CVS encounters a single directory with a 
large number of modified files. In this case it is still pos- 
sible for the CVS server to use a significant chunks of 
system virtual memory. However, as most source files in 
large sources trees are distributed among several direc- 
tories this should not be a problem. 

One remaining unsolved issue is the fact that CVS re- 
quires a writable /tmp directory in order to function. 
For better security we would like for an Anonymous 
CVS server to be able to function without any write ac- 
cess to the filesystem in the chroot environment in 
which it operates. 


4 Other CVS-based Distribution Mecha- 
nisms 


As open source repository projects became more 
widespread, several new tools including CVS’s Pserver, 
CVSWeb, and CVSup were developed to take advantage 
of this powerful new environment. 

CVS’s Pserver was created by the CVS development 
team partly in response to the demand for anonymous 
support within CVS itself. Rather than use the stan- 
dard CVS server with the anoncvs shell that we created, 
CVS’s Pserver bypasses rsh/ssh and listens on its own 
TCP port for connections. Pserver’s user interface re- 
quires the use of a login and password (even for anony- 
mous access — an annoying inconvenience for users get- 
ting started with Anonymous CVS), and it transmits this 
data over the wire in clear-text. Pserver often does not 
operate in a chroot environment, and thus it is more of 
a security risk than our version of Anonymous CVS. It is 
possible to run Pserver in a chroot environment, but it 
requires more files to be added to the sandbox environ- 
ment in order for Pserver to authenticate the user, espe- 
cially on systems that support complex user authentica- 
tion mechanisms like PAM [3]. Pserver, unlike Anony- 
mous CYS, also does not fully give up root privileges 
if it has them. In the context of anonymous access, the 
main advantage of Pserver is that it is included with the 
main CVS distribution. 

The CVSWeb system was developed by Bill Fenner 
of the FreeBSD project to allow anonymous access to 
a CVS repository through a standard web browser [2]. 
Although CVSWeb cannot be used in the same way 
as Anonymous CVS to update a local source tree, the 
big advantage of CVSWeb is that it allows anyone with 
a web browser to easily browse the content of a CVS 
repository using a graphical user interface. This can of- 
ten be more convenient than using the standard CVS in- 
terface. 
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Location 


| a 


Anonymous CVS 
CVSWeb 
CVSup 


ftp://ftp.openbsd.org/pub/OpenBSD/src/usr.bin/sup 
ttp://samba.anu.edu.au/rsync/ 
ttp://www.freebsd.org/handbook/synching.html#CTM 
CVS (includes Pserver) | ftp://ftp.gnu.org/gnu/cvs 

http: //www.openbsd.org/anoncvs.shar 

http://www. freebsd.org/~ fenner/cvsweb/ 
http://www.polstra.com/projects/freeware/CVSup/ 


Table 1: Source distribution tools 














Information Pointer 


Project 
Quinn Diff 





as 


CT ee) et 


yl a 


http: //www3.cons.org/cmucl / 
http://eges.cygnus.com/cvs.html 

http://www. freebsd.org/handbook/synching.html#ANONCVS 
http://www.tw.gnome.org/software/anoncvs.shtml 
http://www.gnustep.org/resources/Anoncvs.txt 
http://www. red-bean.com/guile/guile-anon-cvs.html 
http://www.mozilla.org/cvs.html 

tp: //www.obtuse.com/open-_source/ 
tp://www.openbsd.org/anoncvs.html 
tp://www.openldap.org/software/repo.html 
tp://www.python.org/download/cvs.html 
ttp://quinn-diff.nocrew.org/anoncvs.html 
ttp://www.courtesan.com/sudo/anoncvs.html 


Table 2: Open source repository projects on the Internet 


The current state of the art in open source repository 
source distribution tools is John Polstra’s CVSup pack- 
age [6]. CVSup is an efficient and flexible file distribu- 
tion system. CVSup’s efficiency is due to two factors. 
First, the control protocol used by CVSup streams mul- 
tiple requests between client and server rather than mak- 
ing the client wait for a request to be satisfied before 
issuing the next request. This helps CVSup make the 
most of available network bandwidth. Second, CVSup 
takes advantage of knowledge of the internal formats of 
certain types of files to reduce the overhead of sending 
an update. CVSup knows the format of RCS files, CVS 
repositories, and append-only log files. CVSup can use 
this knowledge to easily extract the minimal amount of 
data necessary to send changes from these types of files 
over the network (the data can optionally be compressed 
before being transmitted). For files whose format CV- 
Sup does not understand, CVSup uses the Rsync algo- 
rithm. CVSup includes both a command line and GUI 
interface. 

CVSup has two features that are especially useful for 
accessing CVS repositories. First, the CVSup client pro- 
gram can be used to request a specific version of a source 
tree. The version can be specified by date or by symbolic 
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name. Second, CVSup can be used to download changes 
from a master CVS repository and merge them directly 
into a local CVS repository”. This allows developers 
to maintain their local changes within a private branch 
of their copy of the master CVS repository. In order 
to achieve the same effect with traditional Anonymous 
CVS, one would have go through the time consuming 
process of checking out a clean version of the master 
source tree (via Anonymous CVS) and then importing it 
into the vendor branch of a local CVS repository. CV- 
Sup can do the same job with much less overhead. 
There are two drawbacks to CVSup. First, it is diffi- 
cult to compile and install because it is written in Mod- 
ula3 rather than C. While there are open source Modula3 
environments available, compiling and installing them 
is a difficult task (especially for unsupported platforms). 
However, there are precompiled binaries available from 
the PostgreSQL project’. The second drawback of CV- 
Sup is that it can only access a set of pre-determined 
collections of files, while Anonymous CVS can access 
anywhere from a single file to the entire source tree. 


2Care must be taken to avoid version number conflicts and deleted 
RCS files, see the CVSup FAQ for details. 
3See /pub/ CvSup on ftp.postgresql.org 
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However, if CVSup is used to download a copy of the 
entire repository, then standard CVS can be used on that 
repository to access individual files in that repository. 


5 Conclusions 


In this paper we have examined the issue of distributing 
the source code of open source projects to Internet devel- 
opers. Table | contains a list of the tools discussed in this 
paper and pointers to where to get them. We examined 
the evolution of open source code distribution from early 
channels such as USENET and anonymous FIP to mod- 
ern mechanisms such as Anonymous CVS, CVSWeb, 
and CVSup. Our contribution was the design and imple- 
mentation of Anonymous CVS. Since the introduction of 
OpenBSD’s Anonymous CVS service many other open 
source projects have opened up their CVS repositories. 
Table 2 contains URLs for some of the open source 
repository projects currently on the Internet. We believe 
Anonymous CVS has made a significant positive im- 
pact in the open source community. Anonymous CVS 
certainly had a positive impact on OpenBSD. We cur- 
rently see around 2000 anoncvs transactions per-week 
on our Canadian-based Anonymous CVS server. Sev- 
eral of our other Anonymous CVS servers report similar 
usage. We hope to see more open source repository tools 
and projects appear on the Internet in the future. 
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1999 FREENIX Track Presentation 
Open Software in a Commercial Operating System 


History and Topical Focus 


Apple Computer has been working for the past couple of years to build a new and modern operating 
system to advance the Macintosh platform. The Macintosh platform, developed at Apple, while strong 
in many areas (in particular human interface), lacks the solid and modern foundation best exemplified in 
current variants of the Unix operating system. Apple acquired NeXT Software, Inc. in early 1997 
largely in order to gain NeXT’s experience in making an operating system based on a modern 
foundation which also had made advances in user interfaces, programming models, enterprise 
software, and other areas in which Apple was not traditionally strong. Thus began the development of 
Mac OS X Server, Apple’s server operating system offering, which is also the basis for parts of Mac OS 
X, which we will be rolling out later in 1999. 


This session will discuss this new foundation: the "Core Operating System", which is largely based on 
software which was developed at the University of California at Berkeley and Carnegie-Mellon 
University, and was made freely available with open licensing terms. In addition much of the Core OS 
utilizes software available from the present-day BSD efforts, the Free Software Foundation, M.I.T., the 
Apache Group, and countless other groups and individuals who create and publish software under 
open licenses. 


The Value of Open Software 


Creating an operating system is an enormous task. The quantity of code required to create a 
functional and useful system is quite large, and the nature of operating systems is that the quality of that 
code must be significantly higher than that of most software. Everything depends on the OS: Too little 
functionality make life difficult for the developers who wish to support your system. The smallest of bugs 
can disable most or all of the software than runs on the system--or worse, can cause crashes or data 
loss. It is therefore quite difficult indeed to create a whole operating system from scratch, and is a task 
not often undertaken. 


It is fortunate, then, that there is a large body of software freely available which we have been able to 
use as a Starting point. Even better, much open software is good stuff, there have been many years of 
development behind many of the efforts from which we have been able to draw our code. 


The Mac OS X Server Core OS is a 4.4 BSD system, based on the 4.4 Lite2 release from Berkeley and 
updates with code from FreeBSD, NetBSD, and OpenBSD. BSD has seen many years of active 
development; it is well designed and has provided the basis for many established standards. It has 
proven to be a tried-and-true system and remains in the forefront as a platform in which to test and 
integrate emerging technology and ideas. It has become well-accepted that free operating systems are 
not only leading-edge experimental systems, but highly robust and scalable as well. 


A non-trivial advantage of open software is the excellent developer support behind many open 
software projects. Apple has considerable experience with operating systems (we’ve shipped Mac 
OS, A/UX, AIX, and Linux systems, and worked on several others), but the engineering effort required 
to simply maintain and update in-house software is considerable and expensive. 


At Apple, | write and maintain software, manage the source code control for all of Core OS (using open 
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software--CVS), go to lots of meetings, and oversee internal releases. In addition, | personally maintain 
over 60 open software projects in the Core OS build cycle, several of which are quite large. While 
these 60 projects do take some effort to manage (porting, updating, sending diffs upstream), were they 
not also worked on by many other developers (many of who I'll never meet), it would not be possible for 
me to provide nearly so much functionality to the system myself. 


Clearly, then, open software offers a great value to businesses that have a use for it in their products. 
Where Apple Adds Value 


Perhaps Apple could take NetBSD, clean up the Power Macintosh support, stick an Apple logo 
somewhere, and call this great thing “Mac OS X Server". But then, if you are looking for a good Unix 
server, you don't need Apple. You can instead quite readily install a NetBSD system on your 
Macintosh, or (gasp!) a PC, and carry on. We know, in fact, that this is satisfactory for many users. On 
the other hand, we also know that many of our users would not consider such a thing. 


Apple’s interest in BSD, therefore, cannot be as a replacement for Mac OS, but as a foundation for the 
rest of the system we provide: a polished, well-designed user experience. Apple can provide to its end- 
users a great deal more than current Unix systems offer. Our users expect a system that is easy to 
understand and use; one that is friendly; one with some style. 


This goes well beyond user interfaces; it includes simple to set up hardware which “just works" with 
the included software, application tool kits for developers which allows them to provide a consistent 
user experience and give them the ability to leverage all of the services of the underlying system. It 
also includes five yummy colors. 


Macintosh is about personality; it’s about the people who use it, and the experience of using it. 
Combined with the advanced power and robustness of a new underlying foundation, that experience 
can be... uninterrupted, and all the more pleasant. 


The Impact of Various Licenses 


There are many sources of open software and therefore many different licenses attached to open 
software. One of the compelling reasons behind using BSD as the Core OS is the simple BSD license. 
While an attached credit requirement takes a bit of work to honor, the license allows for any use of the 
software so long as the copyright is preserved. Companies looking for source with (almost) no strings 
attached would do well to use code under a BSD-style license. 


A lot of companies would not bother to send their changes upstream, for fear of giving up some 
valuable information or technology, to send any useful code changes up to the upstream maintainers. 
Occasionally, these concerns have merit. More often, companies simply want a competitive edge, and 
aren't willing to share the wealth. One has to wonder whether this is good logic. The fact is that more 
diffs translates to more work. Eventually, the upstream provider will release a new version, perhaps 
with some important bug fixes and useful new features. If you have put significant work into improving 
the software, and kept it to yourself, you will have to merge these changes into the upstream source 
each time you want to update your code. This will cost you some developer time, perhaps enough that 
updating is not worthwhile, and your competitive edge can erode rather quickly. On the other hand, if 
you hadn't put much work in at all, there likely isn’t much of an edge to lose. 


| have made this argument successfully at Apple, and the result is that Apple started a very beneficial 
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technology relationship with NetBSD, in which we can easily update our code periodically, and 
NetBSD gets an occasional update from Apple as well. Mac OS X Server shipped with a developer CD 
including a fair amount of source code from NetBSD, (as well as the required source code for GNU 
software) so that our developers could help out as well with any problems they experience related to 
that code. 


Another popular open software license is the GNU General Public License, which allows mostly 
unrestricted use of software so long as source code is available under the terms of the GPL for any 
changes made to the software. This requires a greater leap of faith for companies, and is often enough 
to discourage companies from using such software in commercial products. However, once having 
experienced the benefits of open software, the GPL is, in principle, an acceptable license. 
Unfortunately, the GPL’s potential tendency to "infect" additional code keeps many companies 
(including Apple) wary of using GPL’ed software. 


Being a Contributor to the Community 


As explained above, there is little reason for Apple to take open source software from BSD and treat it 
as proprietary software. Since the BSD subsystem is not the primary selling point of our complete 
system, nor a particularly unique subsystem given its free availability, Apple can only benefit by 
keeping our code in sync with the upstream source and thereby helping to improve the technology on 
which we depend. By contributing bug fixes and incremental improvements back to the open source 
community, we all win. 


Apple’s positive experience with open software in the recent past, and a belief on the part of Apple’s 
executive team that the benefits of open software are indeed substantial, we have recently taken steps 
to contribute more substantial technology to the community by forming the Darwin project. It is our hope 
that by allowing our users and developers to work with us in improving our software, that Apple and its 
customers will see a great deal of benefit, and build a better relationship with each other. In addition, 
we hope that our efforts put us on the right track toward a healthy relationship with the greater open 
source community. 
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BUSINESS ISSUES IN FREE 
SOFTWARE LICENSING 


Donald K. Rosenberg, Stromian Technologies 


I. BACKGROUND: FREE SOFTWARE 
MOVEMENT AND SOFTWARE VENDORS 


There are some odd ideas circulating about Linux and 
the Free Software or Open Source movements. We can 
call these ideas primitive because they are simplistic 
and not well thought-out, and because they go back to 
the reductio ad absurdum of the primitive peoples who 
believed (and still believe, we hear) in what 
anthropologists like to talk about as the “cargo cults.” 


According to the anthropologists, these movements 
began among South Seas peoples in the 19" century, 
when they awaited the arrival of large ships which 
would restore to them all the wonderful goods their 
peoples had owned once, long ago. After World War 
II these cults took the form of waiting for aircraft to 
descend from the skies with their abundant cargoes. 

We are told that the believers even constructed runways 
with mock aircraft on them, hoping to attract the 
passing air traffic. 


We all smile—how much more we know than they— 
but today there is a firm body of thought on the one 
hand that eventually all software in the future will be 
produced, shared, and enjoyed on the Bazaar model: 
freely developed and given away by loosely-organized 
programmers around the world, and superior in quality 
and design to the commercial products of today. Given 
the behavior of much modern commercial software, one 
can understand why the believers hope so fervently for 
the millennium. 


But commercial vendors are just as likely to make the 
same mistake: we see articles and columnists hyping 
the idea that if a software firm can just take the leap of 
faith into arms of Open Source, they will attract legions 
of the world’s smartest programmers, working 
ceaselessly and without compensation to improve the 
code the vendor has thrown among them. It does not 
help that any announcement that a company is releasing 
source code is regarded by the business community as a 
desperate act of last resort. 


What should be the approach of a commercial software 
vendor to the Open Source space? And what do they 
really want, anyway? 


Il. WHAT ARE SOFTWARE VENDORS TRYING 
TO ACCOMPLISH? 


Software vendors want to a) protect their financial 
investment in their code, product, and channels of 
distribution and b) to recover that investment, along 
with a profit. Somehow they want to make sure their 
work is not appropriated, and that there will be 
revenues which will keep the doors open and the 
families fed. 


These two themes—protection of property and recovery 
of investment—will dominate the rest of the talk. 


Ill. HOW CAN THEY DO IT? 
A. Current Open Source Models 


Protecting the property and tapping the correct place in 
the distribution stream for revenue are the chief 
purposes of commercial software licensing. There is a 
great variety of licenses available—the key thing to 
remember is that they should reflect the business goals 
of the vendor. 


GNU General Public License 


The goals of the Free Software Foundation are to keep 
its GNU software (and any other software using the 
GNU GPL) completely free and Open Source. 
Nevertheless, many vendors can make money from it 
by providing related services. Two highly-successful 
examples are O’Reilly & Associates, who publish 
books about Open Source products, and Red Hat 
Software, a branding company described by its 
Chairman, Bob Young, as “a company that gives away 
its software and sells its sales promotion items.” Red 
Hat distributes the Linux OS for money on CD (as well 
as for free from its Web site), and like numerous other 
companies, sells software support. 


The GPL is a good thing for an operating system: it is 
something that all users want kept free and open; all 
developers want equal access to the system so that none 
can take advantage of operating system secrets. Most 
tool and application vendors, however, will not want to 
go into the Open Source arena until they understand 
how it works, and how they are going to structure their 
company, products, and services to make money in this 
arena. 


There are different ways to go about this; to pick just a 
couple of examples of products that make their source 
code available for free, let’s look at Scriptics and 
Aladdin. Both succeed by segmenting their product 
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line into free product and revenue product, on the basis 
of licensing. 


Scriptics 


The popular scripting language and toolkit, Tcl/Tk, 
claims a million users. Scriptics is a new firm founded 
by the developer to commercialize Tcl/Tk. While 
keeping the core material and its improvements free, the 
firm will develop niche applications for money. 
Because the user has the right to modify and distribute 
the source code, John Osterhout recognizes that he has 
to keep the free side of his business happy in order for 
Scriptics to remain the center of Tcl/Tk development. 
He intends to do this by keeping the scripting language 
and toolkit good enough so that the free side attracts 
new users. In turn the Scriptics Web site aims to be the 
principal online resource for Tcl/Tk, attracting 
prospects and converting them to users. Profits from 
the commercial side of the operation will pay for the in- 
house developers working on Open Source Tcl/Tk. 


Thus Scriptics divides the free/revenue sides of the 
business by focussing one on core technology, and the 
other on niche adaptations of or extensions to that core. 


Aladdin 


Aladdin’s Ghostscript splits itself into different 
free/revenue versions using different licenses: a 
separate enterprise called Artifex distributes a 
commercial version called Aladdin Ghostscript, and 
there are free versions under the Aladdin Free Public 
License and GNU Ghostscript. The Aladdin Free 
Public License resembles the GPL and has additional 
restrictions. You can’t accept money for the free 
program except for cost of disks and copying, you can’t 
put the free version on a disk with any paid-for 
software; the bundling restriction helps kill commercial 
distribution of the free product. On the other hand, the 
licensed commercial user can use Ghostscript in his 
application and also get interim updates to the code; 
free users wait for the annual update. 


Thus Aladdin divides the business into free/revenue by 
segmenting the technology into core technology vs. 
paid latest updates to that core. 


But these examples do not mean that any vendor can 
release the source code for a product, and expect the 
community to enthusiastically pick it up and improve it. 
The vendor needs to provide a good infrastructure for 
maintaining the source tree, including bug lists and 
version control, and in all the enterprises named 
above—Red Hat, Scriptics, and Aladdin—there are 
paid staffs of programmers who maintain and improve 
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the source code, and then make it available (at some 
point) for free to the community. All of this effort is not 
merely a matter of being seen to cooperate with the 
Open Source community by making contributions; it is 
all part of maintaining a leadership position as the 
authoritative source of the free product. 


Different licenses are used to maintain different degrees 
of control in upholding this leadership. Red Hat and 
Scriptics ride bareback: Red Hat faces competition 
from other Linux distributions, and by offering a better 
version of Tcl/Tk, it is theoretically possible for another 
party to make Scriptics a secondary player in the free 
version of Tcl/Tk. Much more restrictive are the recent 
licenses such as the Sun Community Source License, 
which makes it clear that although the source is open to 
examination, modifications will be tightly controlled by 
Sun through a testing and revenue-license program, and 
that only Sun may maintain a source tree for the code. 
It will be interesting to see what success these 
restrictive licenses will enjoy. 


Restrictive as the Sun Community Source License is, it 
is at least fairly clear when it comes to the user. A 
more difficult problem has been introduced into the 
Linux community by the free or public versions of the 
license for the Troll Tech Qt library. 


O Public License 


The library is a toolkit: the user is free to use and 
distribute it and his derivative application--unless it's a 
commercial application. Commercial distribution is 
effectively stopped by requiring the derivative 
application to give away its source code and permit 
further distribution and modification. Commercial 
users must buy the Qt toolkit under the Professional 
Edition License; the developer pays a round sum for the 
Qt toolkit and the right to distribute runtimes. 


The chief objection to the old Qt Free Edition License 
was that it did not permit the Qt toolkit itself to be 
modified in any way when it was distributed. The 
license also contained incorrect and confusing language 
about use of the GPL or a BSD-type license as 
alternatives. These are the perils of writing your own 
license and not getting it right. The new QPL, however, 
has cleared away the confusion and now also permits 
the distribution of separate patches to the Qt source 
code, so the Open Source Initiative (OSI) 
(www.opensource.org) says the license now meets the 
Open Source Definition (OSD). 


There are still plenty of voices objecting, however, to 
Qt’s licensing, even under the new QPL, and the voices 
are raised because Qt is the technology underlying 
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KDE, the highly successful free Linux desktop. Note 
that a developer can never use the Q Public License on 
anything but some sort of UNIX platform (basically 
Linux), and that Windows (and the Mac) are reserved 
for the Professional Edition. 


The motives are clear: Troll Tech wants to control the 
toolkit, and to prevent forking; therefore, no 
modifications are permitted. The firm makes the 
product free on Linux in hope of collecting 
improvements from users, and wants to reserve the 
Windows and Macintosh platforms for their revenue 
product. Troll Tech wants to use the Q Public License 
to promote their technology, spread its use and 
familiarity, and lure people (some will say trick them) 
to the Professional Edition. 


B. Licensing Dependencies 


In some respects the business model for the Qt toolkit is 
not unlike other free/commercial segmentation. If you 
want to distribute for money, you pay Troll Tech 
money. But the stinger is that persons developing 
software on the free and highly popular KDE desktop 
suddenly find that they owe money to a third party, 
Troll Tech, for use of the underlying QT toolkit. As 
long as the application was free, there was no problem; 
as soon as the developer wanted make money (or even 
just to collect a little revenue to cover his costs), the 
licensing terms undergo a change of state that is 
working to undermine the formerly unified Linux 
desktop. 


This is an issue of license dependencies; it can be a 
problem as bad as software dependencies. 


In the case of Qt, the solution to the dilemma may not 
include the survival of Troll Tech. Although some 
people think Qt is such great technology that Troll Tech 
will be able to get what they want, others are so 
horrified by this problem that we have forking in what 
had seemed to be a common Linux desktop. Debian 
dropped Qt and KDE from its distribution, posting an 
explanation on the site; Eric Troan explained on the 
Red Hat site that Red Hat could not put Qt and KDE 
software on the basic development CD if its licensing 
terms were so different from the other development 
software there. 


Finally, resentment about Qt’s licensing has caused 
movements to spring up to clone Qt. Harmony, a 
project to clone a Free Qt, is still active, I’ve been told, 
and the GNOME movement has sprung up to put out a 
rival toolkit distributed under the GPL and LGPL, just 
like Linux. There are desktop projects based on 
GNOME, and Red Hat is working on one of them. It 


will take the Linux community a while to get over this 
split, which has its origins in licensing dependency. 


At the end of this paper is a diagram of a simple 
scheme of purposes and dependencies: 


Base Layer — Operating System — GPL 


Operating systems stand to benefit the most from the 
GPL because they are the broadest-base software; the 
users of an operating system will always outnumber the 
users of any particular application on that system. 
There is more choice in applications than in operating 
systems. The GPL may do its best work at this level, 
forcing a standardization of all licenses, and 
aggressively keeping it open and free of all closed 
material. Openness is highly important for operating 
systems; applications can get away with more-limiting 
licenses because their usage is more limited. 


In this Base Layer of the OS, vendors can earn money 
on source code distribution, and they can earn money 
on binary distribution (so long as source code goes out 
with it). Linux distributions using the GPL are more or 
less successful businesses 


Second Layer, Part A: Toolkits 


At the next level, software may be either free or 
commercial, but it is essential that there be a firewall 
here (the vertical red division); the same toolkit should 
not be capable of changing state. The firewall 
represents not a separation of products for 
free/commercial, but clear licenses for those products. 
Tcl/Tk, for instance, lets you use it for commercial 
products or for free products. 


Second Layer, Part B: Extensions and Libraries for 
Toolkits 


At this next higher level, extensions and libraries need 
to adopt the same licensing (either free or commercial) 
as the toolkits they serve. Otherwise we're back in the 
"checkerboard" or "change-of-state" license. 
Developers must watch licensing dependency as closely 
as software dependencies. 


Third Layer: Tools and Applications 
Of the applications which are not tools, we can expect a 


larger proportion of these to be binary or proprietary. 
The proprietary applications can build upon both 
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proprietary and free foundations, provided they respect 
the licensing of the layers upon which they are built. 


Tools, however, need to follow the same choice as 
toolkits, being either on the Free side or the Proprietary 
side, so that their products likewise have unambiguous 
licenses. 


At this third level, vendors have a strong desire for 
proprietary code to protect their development 
investment, and distribution in binaries is common for 
many products. The LGPL is often not enough to allow 
for use of proprietary code, and so BSD-style licenses 
fit here, as do products like the Apache-based 
Stronghold. The Aladdin Free Public License operates 
at this level in the Free category, while the Perl Artistic 
License, which is useable for closed, embedded 
commercial work fits into the Free and Proprietary 
category (we might ask whether this license would 
work as well for an application as it does for a 
language/script). 


C. Further Innovation and Cooperation 
Between Commercial and Open Source 
Software 


So far we’ve talked about some of the common ways a 
software vendor can ally with the Open Source 
movement (such as distribution and support), and we’ve 
seen that a license must be carefully written to achieve 
the business goals of the licensor. We’ve also seen that 
it is not a matter of tossing the software out there and 
expecting brownies to work on it during the night—a 
software vendor must provide the infrastructure and 
encouragement in order to form a coding community 
around the software. 


This brings us to the question of a strategy for use of 
Open Source to gain advantage for proprietary 
software. In a world in which a technology must be 
brought to market quickly and just as quickly achieve 
nearly universal distribution merely in order to survive, 
there are many products which are stymied by the 
chicken-and-egg problem: how to get the user or client 
piece out there, when there are few users of the server 
component, and, reciprocally, how to get the larger 
server engine adopted, when it cannot be demonstrated 
that there are many correspondent client pieces out 
there waiting to be served. The traditional approach to 
this is to give the client piece away, hoping that low 
price will make rapid adoption more likely. The vendor 
still has the obligation to maintain and distribute the 
client piece. 


I would like to suggest that an Open Source model 
could be adopted for the client piece. To take a 
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concrete example, the VRML standard for 3D viewing 
over the Web (currently being renamed and updated 
into the Web3D standard), depends on users having a 
VRML browser attached to their Web browser. Fora 
variety of reasons, efforts at developing and distributing 
VRML-standard browsers have not been successful, 
and have been largely abandoned. A company wishing 
to promote a server-side (that is, development) VRML 
product should release an Open Source VRML browser 
project. Because the browser would be useful as a 
reader for all VRML objects, not just those from the 
particular vendor, the developer community might well 
take an interest in perfecting and maintaining such a 
browser, because it would have uses far wider than 
serving a single vendor. The vendor’s benefit would be 
seeing the VRML market expand, and growing close 
ties to the VRML developer community that would 
both provide Open Source support for the browser, and 
be the likeliest customer pool for the server product. 


There is room for all sorts of combinations of profitable 
cooperation between commercial software vendors and 
Open Source software—we have hardly begun to try 
them all. 
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ABSTRACT 


Sendmail’ has been the de facto mail transfer agent implementation since the dawn of 
the Internet. Today, sendmail development is still driven by a continually changing set 
of network requirements and user demands. Lately, two new driving forces have also 
contributed to sendmail development. First, as more open source mail transfer agents, 
such as Exim and Postfix, become available, a new friendly competition has developed 
in which the authors of the various MTAs share their ideas via open source and help to 
advance open standards as opposed to advancing their own particular implementation. 
Second, a new “hybrid” company, Sendmail, Inc., has been created to offer commercial 
versions of the open source software while continuing to fuel open source development. 


This paper will briefly discuss the evolution of sendmail; the influences which drive 
sendmail development; and how the creation of Sendmail, Inc. has contributed to the 
open source version. The paper will also describe the new features appearing in the 
next “functionality release” of open source sendmail. In particular, changes in 
queueing and new protocol support are discussed. Finally, the authors will speculate on 
future directions for sendmail. 
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1. Introduction 


The sendmail mail transfer agent (MTA) is used 
on most UNIX!™ systems today. Recent changes have 
influenced sendmail development, notably the creation 
of a new “hybrid” company dedicated to supporting 
both the open source code as well as a commercial 
version. 


Section 2 gives a brief history of sendmail. 
Section 3 describes the forces acting to influence 
changes in sendmail. Section 4 outlines Sendmail, 
Inc.’s effects on the open source. Section 5 discusses 
changes appearing in sendmail 8.10. Future directions 
that sendmail may take are laid out in section 6. 
Finally, a summary and concluding remarks are 
presented in section 7. 


2. History 


To understand the continuing evolution of 
sendmail, you must first look at its history. Like many 
successful open source projects, sendmail started as a 
“scratch your itch” solution to a problem. 


2.1. In the Beginning... 


Sendmail started out as delivermail, written by 
Eric Allman, then a graduate student and staff member 
at the University of California at Berkeley. Delivermail 
solved the problem of routing mail between three 
different networks running on the Berkeley campus at 
the time: the ARPAnet, UUCP, and BerkNet. The first 
public version was distributed in 1979 as part of the 
Fourth Berkeley Software Distribution (4BSD) and 
later as part of 4.1BSD [Allm85]. 
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Although delivermail solved the immediate 
problem faced by Berkeley, it was not generic enough 
to solve the problems of other custom networks in 
operation. Since the instructions for talking among the 
networks were part of the C source code, it was not 
easy for sites to reconfigure delivermail for their 
specific needs. The configuration was also not flexible 
enough to handle complex mail environments. 


At the same time the ARPAnet was transitioning 
to the new Internet protocol, TCP/IP. Part of the new 
protocol suite included extracting mail transmission out 
of the file transfer protocol (FTP) into its own protocol, 
the Simple Mail Transport Protocol (SMTP) [RFC821]. 


The user demand for a customizable program and 
the network requirements created by the new mail 
protocol led to the creation of sendmail, which first 
shipped in 1983 with 4.lc BSD—one of the initial 
Operating systems to support TCP/IP. Sendmail 
accomplished two important goals. First, it provided a 
reference implementation of the Network Working 
Group (later the Internet Engineering Task Force, or 


IETF) mail standard [Cost97]. Second, the 
configuration was read at run time to allow 
reconfiguration for different networks without 


recompilation. Because of the wide variety of networks 
supported, the configuration was designed to be 
friendly toward non-conforming addresses. Instead of 
rejecting messages that were not acceptable to the 
standard, it tried to repair them; this broad acceptance 
of inputs maximized interoperability with other 
networks available at the time, such as UUCP. 


By late 1986, Allman’s involvement with 
sendmail had tapered off, and several other people 
picked up development. The most important version 
was IDA sendmail from Lennart Lovstrand of the 
University of Linkoping in Sweden, with later 
maintenance by Neil Rickert of Northern Illinois 
University and Paul Pomes of the University of Illinois 
[Cost97]. The most important feature added by IDA 
was the concept of external databases in DBM format. 
Shortly thereafter, Paul Vixie, then at Digital 
Equipment, created KJS (King James Sendmail), an 
attempt to unify the divergent versions, but this version 
was not widely adopted. Sendmail had effectively 
splintered. 


2.2. Sendmail 8 Emerges 


In late 1989, Allman returned to U.C. Berkeley, 
and not long thereafter was drawn back into sendmail 
development. By July of 1991, serious work on what 
would become sendmail 8 had begun. Many ideas were 
taken from JDA sendmail and KJS, although most were 
generalized. For example, external databases were 
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added, but in such a way that formats other than DBM 
were available. Sendmail 8.1 was released with 4.4 
BSD in mid-1993. Sendmail 8 quickly became a 
unifying influence, as vendors converted from their 
hacked versions to the newer version. Some features 
from vendor versions were also included in the new 
release, for example, NIS_ support from Sun 
Microsystems. These additions are just one of many 
examples of the success of open source software: 
sendmail 8 was fertilized with ideas from other open 
source and vendor versions. 


Another important change that occurred 
concurrent with sendmail 8 was that versions were 
controlled more carefully. The previous major release 
(sendmail 5) had no fewer than 143 “dot” releases (that 
is, 5.1 through 5.143), often more than one in a single 
day. Some of those were intended for public 
consumption, some were test releases. With version 8, 
sendmail switched to a policy of clearly labeling test 
releases, producing production releases less often, and 
clearly identifying new functionality releases from bug- 
fix releases. This change in release frequency was 
essential to the wide acceptance of sendmail 8 by the 
community. The downside of this change is that people 
who like to be on the “bleeding edge” have to wait 
longer, and new features are not tested immediately. 
We view this loss of quick feedback as being an 
acceptable tradeoff. 


An unfortunate effect of the success of sendmail 
8 was that Allman quickly became overloaded with 
answering questions. This overload was the impetus 
behind the establishment of the Sendmail Consortium, 
a loosely-knit group of volunteers providing free 
support for sendmail. Gregory Shapiro was invited to 
join that group during the 8.8 cycle, and by 8.8.6 was 
doing a large part of development and most of the 
release engineering, although Allman continued to 
review and approve changes. 


In 1997, Allman found that even with the help of 
an extremely capable volunteer staff, he was unable to 
keep up with the support load and continue to move 
sendmail forward. After exploring several other 
approaches for adding resources for sendmail 
development, he finally settled on founding a “hybrid” 
business model company to produce a commercial 
version of sendmail while continuing to support and 
extend the open source version. By using the “hybrid” 
approach, he was able to protect the interests of the 
Open source community while creating a_ viable 
business model. 
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3. Driving Forces 


As can be seen in the preceding section, sendmail 
has responded to both changing network requirements 
and user demands. In addition to these demands, new 
open source MTA alternatives help in driving sendmail 
forward. 


3.1. Network Requirements 


The network requirements come both from the 
changing face of the Internet and from new Internet 
drafts and RFCs from the IETF. For example, up until 
version 8.9, sendmail allowed third party, promiscuous 
relaying by default. This willingness to relay had been 
an acceptable, even desirable, default for more than 15 
years. Unfortunately, with the growth of spam on the 
Internet, this default is no longer acceptable. 


The increasing use of email as a vector of viruses 
has heightened the need for MTAs to include content 
checking. An SMTP server running on a firewall must 
be prepared to vet the data it is handling. Because of 
this need, 8.9 included message header checking and 
8.10 will include a mail filter API for more advanced 
header and body filtering. 


Changes in Internet standards from the IETF also 
have a major impact on sendmail. During 1998, the 
IETF accepted 22 new RFCs that involved electronic 
mail in one form or another. At least one of these 
RFCs has a direct effect on MTAs such as sendmail. 
RFC 2476, Message Submission, specifies a separate 
protocol for initial insertion of a new message into the 
message delivery system using SMTP [RFC2476]. 


As of April 1999, three more MTA-related RFCs 
have already appeared. RFCs 2487 [RFC2487] and 
2554 [RFC2554] provide encryption and authentication 
for an SMTP session. RFC 2505 [RFC2505] is a set of 
recommendations for features that MTAs_ should 
provide to combat spam. Additionally, the Detailed 
Revision/Update of Message Standards (drums) IETF 
Working Group is preparing to release the long-awaited 
update to RFCs 821 and 822, probably later in 1999 
[SMTPUPD, MSGFMT]. Clearly, the messaging 
standards landscape is not static. 


3.2. User Demands 


By far, however, most feature requests come 
from sendmail users. It is common for the Sendmail 
Consortium to receive three to five feature requests per 
week, some complete with the patches necessary to 
implement the feature. These feature requests 
produced a list of 320 requests before 8.10 
development even began. 


When deciding which features to implement and 
how they should be implemented, we try to balance 
backwards compatibility with change. By introducing 
radical changes gradually, we give sendmail sites a 
chance to prepare for the changes. A combination of a 
huge user population and 20 years of sendmail 
availability prevents us from doing radical changes 
without advanced warning. For example, the 8.9 
documentation included a notice warning users that 
configuration file names would be changing in 8.10. 
Also in 8.10, the LDAP map class will be changed 
from ldapx to ldap, thereby dropping the class 
name’s connotation as an experimental map. The old 
name will continue to work (and print a warning) in 
8.10, but will be removed in a subsequent release. 
Some of the other open source mail transfer agents, 
such as Postfix and qmail, are not yet so constrained. 


3.3. Alternatives to Sendmail 


At the same time, these other open source MTAs 
also drive sendmail development. The open source 
alternatives, such as Postfix and Exim, give sendmail a 
(for the most part) friendly form of competition. This 
competition promotes both innovation and sharing for 
all of the MTAs. For example, Wietse Venema, author 
of Postfix, not only asked about sendmail behavior 
during his development of Postfix (to maintain 
compatibility), but also made contributions to sendmail. 


With this mostly friendly competition and 
cooperation among open source authors, everyone 
wins. Without multiple open source implementations, 
there would be no choice for the user, nor much 
pressure to move the existing implementation forward 
or adhere to standards issues. With multiple 
implementations, users are free to chose the open 
source MTA with which they are most comfortable. 
Since the MTAs are all based on open standards instead 
of commercial, proprietary standards, they are able to 
interoperate and prevent the Internet from becoming 
proprietary and vendor specific. 


4. Enter Sendmail, Inc. 


As one might imagine, the creation of Sendmail, 
Inc. represents a major change in the development of 
the open source version of sendmail. Now, there is a 
commercial entity behind the development—a 
company that is completely committed to the open 
source. The development of sendmail would have 
continued without the creation of Sendmail, Inc., but at 
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a slower pace and with fewer resources. Sendmail, Inc. 
was able to release its first commercial product, 
Sendmail Pro ~ quickly and successfully thanks to the 
already available and proven open source sendmail. In 
return, Sendmail, Inc. can contribute both financial and 
human resources to open source development. These 
contributions can be found in the many places within 
the company. 


4.1. Engineering 


As detailed in the history section, up until the 
formation of Sendmail, Inc., all sendmail development 
and support was done by volunteers in their spare time. 
This development model limited the total energy that 
could be exerted. Sendmail, Inc. has been able to 
create a complete engineering team to work on 
sendmail, including software engineers, quality 
assurance (QA) engineers, and technical writers. 


There are currently two full-time engineers 
working on the next version of the open source, 
Gregory Shapiro and Claus Assmann, with more to be 
added as they can be hired. These new engineers will 
help deal with the growing complexity of new 
standards and respond to new user requests as they 
arrive. Additionally, other engineers are working on 
commercial products, and selected features from those 
products are being included in the open source 
distribution. 


The presence of a QA department has an 
additional impact. Previously, formal testing was 
minimal; in particular, formal testing tools, such as 
code coverage tools, were not applied by sendmail core 
developers. The Sendmail, Inc. QA department now 
provides the first line of formal testing before release to 
Outside testers. 


The technical writers provide professional 
writing and editing resources to improve and expand 
the available documentation. They will be able to help 
clean up and augment the available documentation for 
the open source sendmail distribution. 


Beyond people, Sendmail, Inc. has made 
commercial development and software testing tools 
(such as memory leak detectors and code coverage 
monitors) available to the engineers. These tools were 


previously too expensive for the volunteer developers !. 
The company is also able to afford a variety of 


‘It would seem a “good thing” if producers of software devel- 
opment tools would consider donating copies of their software to es- 
tablished open source development groups that could not otherwise 
afford them. 
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hardware platforms giving development and QA 
engineers the chance to test portability in-house before 
releasing a distribution for testing. 


This “hybrid” approach to sendmail development 
introduced some new concepts for the developers, for 
example, project schedules and_ structured code 
reviews. Previously, sendmail development was not 
done according to a schedule and there were no hard 


deadlines”. Releases were made when they were ready 
instead of on a predetermined date. The addition of 
commercial influences does not mean that releases will 
be made before they are ready. Instead, given a future 
release date, the number of features that can be 
implemented in that time frame are determined. Of 
course, if there are problems with the release as the 
release date nears, either those problematic features 
will be removed before the release or the schedule will 
slip. No version will be released before it is ready. 


As more engineers work on the code, more 
structured code reviews are planned. Previously code 
review was done on an ad hoc basis; for example, 
Allman reviewed most newly contributed code and 
someone (often Shapiro) reviewed most of Allman’s 
code. Now all code check-ins are mailed to a list of 
core team members. This mailing has the effect of 
keeping everyone “in sync” and catching many 
problems immediately. For wholly new code, more 
formal code reviews will be instituted. 


4.2. Support 


The support infrastructure of Sendmail, Inc. 
collects and reports problems, analyzes trends of 
incoming questions, and provides feedback to the 
developers. Sendmail, Inc. consultants and engineers 
now visit customer sites, allowing them to see sendmail 
in use in the field and discuss the customer’s needs and 
expectations. These visits will all lead to improved 
features and clearer documentation not only for the 
commercial customers, but for the open source users as 
well. 


Another unexpected benefit has been acceptance 
by companies that refuse to use “free software” because 
of fears that they will not be able to get support. 
Particularly for “mission critical’ code such as the mail 
system, many companies require a commercial support 
organization that has contractual obligations to answer 
questions within a certain time frame, and as a last 
resort, an entity willing and able to stake its reputation 


>There were targets, for example, sendmail releases were often 
targeted to precede USENIX conferences. 
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on the ability to provide solutions to customers’ 
problems. Sendmail, Inc. can provide guaranteed 24/7 
support coverage. 


4.3. Other Expertise 


Sendmail, Inc. also provides specialized 
resources for handling other tasks unrelated to the 
software itself, freeing up the developers to do what 
they do best. Although sendmail has always had some 
form of “‘marketing” to entice users to upgrade, it has 
not had a marketing organization to spread the gospel 
and inform trade press about the features of new 
versions. That has all changed with the creation of 
Sendmail, Inc. and a true marketing department. For 
example, with the formation of the new company and 
the public beta release of sendmail 8.9 in March of 
1998, information about the release and its new anti- 
spam features made the front page of the New York 
Times [Mark98}. 


With the addition of a business development unit, 
Sendmail, Inc. is in a better position to partner with 
other companies to provide enhanced services to the 
sendmail community. For example, — third-party 
commercial virus and spam checkers are planned for 
availability with sendmail 8.10. Since the hooks 
needed for these third-party plug-ins will be in the open 
source release as well as the commercial release, open 
source users will be able to take advantage of these new 
filtering technologies. 


Finally, Sendmail, Inc. provides the legal 
resources necessary to research and complete the 
necessary paperwork for the open source distribution, 
such as licenses and government export approval for 
features like SMTP authentication and secure SMTP 
(discussed below). 


5. The Present: Sendmail 8.10 


Even though coding for sendmail 8.10 began the 
first week of February, 1999, plans for the version 
started even before 8.9 released. The 8.9 release was to 
be the anti-spam release and there was great demand to 
get these features out to the users as soon as possible. 
This time pressure forced us to limit new functionality 
to spam fighting features and defer others for the next 
release. We also did not want to obsolete the “Bat 
Book” [Cost97]; which would be a disservice to our 
users and the open source customers. From the 320 
customer requests, we picked more than 100 features 
for inclusion in 8.10; another 80 were selected as 


potential features if time permits in the release cycle. 


As with past releases, 8.10 has a “theme”. 
Although many of the other changes are important, we 
plan to highlight SMTP authentication and a new mail 
filter API as the premier features for 8.10. 


5.1. SMTP Authentication 


Our hopes are to have SMTP authentication 
[RFC2554] as part of the 8.10 release. SMTP 
authentication provides a method for the mail user 
agent (MUA) to authenticate the user to the mail 
transfer agent and carry that authentication with the 
message as it passes between mail servers toward the 
final destination. 


For message submission from an MUA into a 
site’s mail server, SMTP authentication provides a 
mechanism for recognizing users as trusted for that site. 
This feature can be used to allow relaying based on the 
submitting user instead of the submitting host, a feature 
especially useful for roaming users submitting mail 
from untrusted sites. 


Although the authentication information is 
carried in the message envelope until reaching the final 
delivery host, remote sites should not trust this 
information as it may have been altered by a “man-in- 
the-middle” attack. As the RFC notes, SMTP 
authentication is “generally useful only within a trusted 
enclave” [RFC2554]; it is not meant as an end-to-end 
authentication or security mechanism. 


Initially, sendmail will use the message 
submission authentication to override the relaying 
checks. It will also provide the authentication 
information to user rulesets as macros. 


Unfortunately, there is potentially a major road 
block that would prevent us from including SMTP 
authentication—the United States government’s 
cryptography export policy. Although authentication is 
claimed to be acceptable for exporting, the Bureau of 
Export Administration may reject our application if the 
bureau feels the authentication hooks in sendmail can 
be easily converted to provide encryption, even though 
enabling encryption is not the purpose of the hooks. 
The definition of “easily converted” is unclear. 
Surprisingly, the distribution of sendmail in source 
code form hurts our chances of getting approval. 
Products that do not ship with source code, such as the 
Netscape ™! Messaging Server, are able to ship SMTP 
authentication. In such cases, those products are able 
to limit the use of the routines to an authentication 
model that is weak enough to be accepted by the United 
States government. Also, in binary form, it would be 
nearly impossible to convert the authentication routines 
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into encryption routines. 


Assuming we are able to distribute 8.10 with 
SMTP authentication, there are still some outstanding 
issues. In creating the extension, we needed an 
implementation of the Simple Authentication and 
Security Layer (SASL) [RFC2222] library to provide 
the framework for the different authentication methods. 
The only open source implementation currently 
available (that we are aware of) is the Cyrus SASL 
library. Early attempts using this library were not 
encouraging because of portability and implementation 
problems. Since we do not currently have the time or 
resources to create our own SASL implementation, we 
have decided to use the Cyrus library and contribute all 
our bug fixes and portability changes back to the Cyrus 
development group. These changes are being 
incorporated into the base Cyrus release, making them 
available to others and providing a_ stronger 
implementation for use with sendmail when 8.10 is 
released. This feedback of changes is another example 
of Sendmail, Inc.’s commitment to the open source 
community. 


5.2. Third Party Mail Filter API 


The other major functionality enhancement for 
8.10 is a third party mail filter API. This API will 
allow system administrators and third party companies 
to provide message filtering using hooks in the 
sendmail code. This new plug-in architecture will 
allow for better spam and virus monitoring as well as 
give administrators the ability to accept, reject, discard, 
modify, or archive messages. 


Briefly, sendmail will have a compile flag that 
will implement callouts to user-supplied routines that 
will be called to process envelope information, headers, 
and the message body. The filter can request that new 
headers be added or the entire message body be 
replaced. In addition, portions of the envelope can be 
modified—in particular, recipients can be added or 
deleted. This API provides exceptional flexibility. 


5.3. Other Noteworthy Changes 


Beyond these two new major additions, 8.10 will 
include many other new features. Although it is 
impossible to describe them all in this paper, we will 
mention some of the high points. 


IPv6 support. In response to network changes, 
sendmail 8.10 includes IPv6 support using the interface 
described in RFC 2553, Basic Socket Interface 
Extensions for IPv6 [RFC2553]. This support allows 
sites that are moving to IPv6 the ability to include 
sendmail in their transition plans and testing. 
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New RFC support. Other RFCs _ under 
consideration for possible sendmail 8.10 inclusion are 
the message submission protocol [RFC2476], enhanced 
SMTP status codes to provide more precise error 


reporting ,[RFC2034], and anti-spam recommendations 
[RFC2505]. 


Sendmail 8.9 is already compliant with RFC 
2505, Anti-Spam Recommendations for SMTP MTAs. 
However, we are investigating including a suggested 
change so that the MTA can limit the maximum 
number of messages that can be sent from a particular 
user in a specified interval. This feature will help to 
reduce the damage that can be performed by “hit-and- 
run” spammers. 


Improved virtual hosting capabilities. The 
most requested enhancements has been for better 
virtual hosting support. Sendmail 8.10 will include 
better control over the virtual user table, which 
provides a domain-specific form of aliasing, allowing 
multiple virtual domains to be hosted on one machine. 
A new class is available for triggering virtual user table 
lookups to match the functionality of the generics table, 
the feature used to rewrite local addresses into a generic 
form. “Plus detail” information, the portion of the mail 
address used to carry additional information about the 
user address that precedes the plus sign (for example, 
user+detail@host), will also be made available 
for both generics and virtual user table lookups. 


Additionally, 8.10 maintains information 
regarding the incoming connection in a new macro. 
For example, hosts having multiple IP addresses on 
different virtual interfaces always advertise themselves 
as the primary host name in 8.9. In 8.10, they will be 
able to identify themselves as the virtual host 
throughout the transaction. The SMTP greeting and 
Received: headers will use the virtual host name 
and outgoing IP connections will be bound to the 
address of the customer instead of the hosting ISP (so 
the “next hop” SMTP server will log the appropriate 
host name in its Received: lines). 


For sites providing queueing services, 8.10 will 
offer a new mailer flag for queueing mail until delivery 
is explicitly requested via either a queue run with 
pattern matching (-qR, -qS, -qI) or via ETRN, the 
SMTP service extension for remote message queue 
starting [RFC1985]. This feature provides better 
support for ISPs that provide queueing for dial-up 
customers, as queue runs are no longer held up waiting 
for the dial-up server connection attempt to time out. 


Improved anti-spam features. To allow users 
more fine grain control, 8.10 introduces more detailed 
specification for the access database. Tags on the key 
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of access database entries can limit the lookups to 
specific anti-spam checks. For example, specifying 
To:friend.example.com instead of 
friend.example.com in the access database, 
allows relaying to  friend.example.com without 
permitting mail relaying from that site. 


A new DNS-based blacklist feature (dnsbl) 
supersedes the Realtime Blackhole List (rb1) feature 
available with 8.9. The new feature takes the name of 
the blacklist server as well as an optional rejection 
message. The blacklist server is queried with the IP 
address of each incoming connection and, if the query 
is successful and the IP address is blacklisted, the 
connection is rejected. This new feature can be 
included multiple times to allow sites to subscribe to 
multiple servers. FEATURE(*dnsbl’) replaces 
FEATURE(*rb1’) to prevent the possible confusion 
between the Realtime Blackhole List and other DNS 
based blacklist servers. 


Other new anti-spam features include 
FEATURE (*‘require_fqdn’), which requires a 
fully qualified domain name for sender addresses 
unless the connection comes from a local system, and 
FEATURE (*relay_mail_from’), which allows 
relaying if the mail sender is listed as RELAY in the 
access map. 


The ability to delay anti-spam checks until the 
SMTP RCPT command has been added _ using 
FEATURE (*delay_checks’”). This feature allows 
sites to permit mail to certain addresses, such as 
postmaster, regardless of the results of other anti-spam 
checks. 


New macros, rulesets, and options. The 8.10 
release also introduces new named macros and rulesets 
for controlling other facets of the daemon. Examples 
of the new macros include ${rcpt_mailer}, 
S{rcpt_host}, and ${rcpt_addr}, which 
represent the resolved triplet that delivers the mail to 
this recipient. These macros can be used to simplify 
matching in custom check_* rulesets. Three new 
ruleset calls, check _etrn, check_expn, and 
check_vrfy have been added to restrict the ETRN, 
EXPN, and VRFY SMTP services. Instead of globally 
turning these services off via the PrivacyOptions 
option, administrators can now use the rulesets to allow 
these commands for certain sites. 


New options have been added for general mail 
server policy and protection. These options include the 
popular MaxHeadersLength and 
MaxMimeHeaderLength options, which protect 
against “denial-of-service” attacks and buffer overflows 
in some MUAs. 


Better LDAP integration. The 8.10 release 
offers tighter integration with the Lightweight 
Directory Access Protocol (LDAP), which has proven 
to be the directory service of choice at many sites. 
Support for multiple entry/attribute LDAP value 
searches, LDAP authentication, and LDAP-based alias 
maps will appear in sendmail 8.10. We are also 
monitoring the IETF LDAP Schema for E-mail Routing 
“birds-of-a-feather” group for a standard schema for 
alias specification using LDAP [LASER]. 


Improved performance. In an effort to improve 
sendmail’s performance, 8.10 includes code donated by 
Exactis.com (formerly InfoBeat ™) that provides 
support for multiple queues in sendmail. The new 
Exactis.com donation also includes code that extends 
the queue file name, making it unique for a 32-year 
period. This change reduces the amount of file locking 
and renaming necessary for instantiating a queued 
message. In addition, the new queue file naming 
system makes it possible to move items between 
different queues easily and quickly. 


Exactis.com also donated the code necessary to 
implement memory-buffered files on systems that 
include the Chris Torek stdio library, such as the 
BSD family. If your operating system can take 
advantage of this new code, sendmail will be able to 
reduce file system overhead by not creating temporary 
files on disk. In combination with the new queue file 
naming system and multiple queue support, file system 
bottlenecks will be greatly reduced. 


Features from Sendmail Pro. Beyond funding 
for development from Sendmail, Inc., the open source 
version also benefited by receiving new MTA features 
from Sendmail Pro, the commercial product. These 
changes were released in open source even before 


Sendmail Pro was released’. Two of these changes are 
new daemon control functionality and trusted user 
support. 


The first, new daemon control functionality, 
allows an external program to control and query status 
from the running sendmail daemon via a named socket, 
similar to the ctlinnd interface of the INN news 
server [Salz92]. Although only a few commands 
(restart, shutdown, and status) are available in 
this first version, the framework is in place for 
extending this functionality to control and query 
different facets of the daemon. Since access to this 
interface is controlled by the UNIX file permissions on 


*They were disabled by default as they had not been fully test- 
ed at the time of the open source release. 
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the named socket, the file permissions provide 
administrators a means of controlling the daemon via 
external interfaces without requiring root privileges. A 
Perl program (contrib/smcontrol.pl) is 
provided in the distribution as example code to take 
advantage of the control socket. 


The new TrustedUser option allows the 
administrator to specify a user name that will be 
considered equivalent to the superuser for permission 
checks and other operations normally reserved only for 
root. For example, the TrustedUser is allowed to 
start the daemon as well as own maps, files, and 
directories without sendmail marking them as 
untrusted. This change is another step in the migration 
toward a sendmail daemon that does not heavily rely on 
superuser privileges. 


Consistent file names. As of 8.10, the default 
location for all sendmail configuration files will be 
/etc/mail/. This change avoids _ sprinkling 
potentially dozens of files in /etc with obscure file 
names, such as sendmail.cw (now known as 
/etc/mail/local-host-names), and _ allows 
that directory to be owned and managed by the user 
specified in the TrustedUser option. The files 
affected include maps, aliases, and classes, as well as 
the error header, help, service switch, and statistics 
files. 


Although the new file names will make 
configuration and support easier in the future and users 
were warned of the upcoming change in 8.9, this 
change will probably be the most traumatic 8.10 
change for users upgrading from earlier versions. 


Beyond the MTA. Outside the sendmail MTA 
itself, the open source distribution includes other 
utilities, such as mail.local, the local delivery 
agent; makemap, the map generation tool; and 
praliases, the tool that converts an alias database 
back to its textual form. These utilities have also had 
minor updates to improve ease of use. Although 
invisible to the end user, code sharing between 
sendmail and these utilities has increased by using 
portability and utility libraries. By sharing code and 
breaking the utility routines out of the MTA, 8.10 
moves us a step closer to splitting up the monolithic 
sendmail process into multiple programs in future 
releases. 


A new enhanced version of the vacation auto- 
responder is a standard part of the sendmail distribution 
beginning with 8.10. Some of the new features planned 
for the revised vacation include new command line 
options for specifying alternate databases and alternate 
messages, as well as a method for getting the sender 
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out of band. The new vacation will also support an 
exclusion list of addresses to which an automatic 
response should not be generated. 


5.4. Maybe Next Time 


As with any large software project, there are 
enhancements we had planned on including in 8.10 but 
were unable to tackle because of resource constraints. 
At the current time, the two biggest casualties were 
Windows NT'™ portability and support for secure 
SMTP (i.e., encryption) [RFC2487]. While we 
continue to design with Windows NT portability in 
mind, the extensive changes required have lead us to 
postpone this change until a future version. 


Secure SMTP with TLS. Although secure 
SMTP is an extremely important feature, arguably just 
as important as secure web service, the United States 
government is not expected to allow release of the 
source code for an encrypting mail server to the world. 
It is unfortunate that even though this encryption is 
widely available in other countries and freely available 
for download from international servers, the United 
States still has not recognized that the people being hurt 
most by these export restrictions on encryption are its 
own citizens and businesses. 


Encryption patches for sendmail are available 
from one of a number of sites outside the United States. 
As an example, one can look at the ssmail patches at 
http://www.home.aone.net.au/qualcomm/ 
[Rose99]. However, this patch does not use the 


published TLS extension’. 


We will continue to investigate methods of 
making secure SMTP with TLS available for sendmail. 
For example, we might produce a “domestic” version 
of sendmail with TLS. 


6. The Future 


There remain several major factors to research 
and goals to accomplish in future versions. Sendmail 
will need to move toward a threaded model to improve 
portability for Windows NT. This change will require 
significant changes to the MTA in both its use of global 
variables and memory management. Any services, 
such as DNS and system libraries, that sendmail uses 





‘This limitation may not be a disadvantage; the ssmail authors 
argue that the overhead of TLS is too high for routine use. 
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will also need to be thread safe. This change may 
improve or may degrade performance for UNIX 
systems depending on the thread implementation of the 
operating system and how it compares to forking, 
which has become quite efficient on some systems. 


A popular trend in newer open source MTA 
implementations has been to break up the tasks into 
separate programs. We will be studying the 
performance trade-offs of making these changes to 
sendmail and breaking tasks off as appropriate. This 
approach has its benefits as “[i]t has been observed that 
one of the great successes of UNIX is that each tool 
does only one job, and therefore can do that job well” 
[Allm85]. It will also allow us to improve security by 
securing smaller portions of privileged code. 


As we make sendmail portable to non-UNIX 
platforms, we will have to reconsider the L[/O 
subsystem. For example, Windows NT and Beos! 
sockets do not have the same semantics as UNIX 
sockets. In particular, Windows NT does not have the 
fdopen(3) call, and BeOS sockets are not inherited by 
forked children. We expect to hide most of the I/O 
behind another compatibility layer, possibly sfio 
[Korn9 1]. 


After 8.10 is released, we expect to do 
considerable work on performance enhancements and 
tuning, including memory pools for more efficient 
memory allocation, support for threaded delivery, and 
the use of shared memory for saving long-term state. 


7. Summary 


As sendmail development continues, it is affected 
by four driving forces: continually changing network 
requirements, user requests, available development 
resources, and competition. None of these factors are 
particularly new to any popular network server 
software, but the substance of these factors for 
sendmail are unique. The paper has laid out these 
factors both historically and in the present, including 
some of the new features for 8.10 brought about by 
these four forces. 


The most notable event in the evolution of 
sendmail development is undoubtedly the creation of 
Sendmail, Inc., a “hybrid” business model company 
producing both the open source and commercial 
versions of sendmail. Sendmail, Inc. helps drive 
network changes by participating more fully in the 
IETF. More directly, Sendmail, Inc. provides far more 
development resources—in the form of funding, 


people, and tools—to the sendmail open source than 
were previously available. For example, the company 
has paid for conference calls between members of the 
Sendmail Consortium and plans to host meetings for 
the group. 


This arrangement benefits both the company and 
the open source distribution. The open source gains 
new features and enhancements, while the commercial 
products reap the benefits of an active open source 
community contributing both new ideas and testing. 


The future promises some exciting times for both 
the open source distribution of sendmail and the 
commercial products as both grow together. 


The latest open source version of sendmail is 
available from http://www.sendmail.org/. 
More information about Sendmail, Inc. can be found at 
http://www.sendmail.com/. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes the design and implementation of the 
mail server Meta. It is intended to be a simple and secure 
yet efficient and scalable mail server. It only handles re- 
ceiving mails by SMTP and providing a POP server for the 
user but tries to be fast at doing that. 


1 Introduction 


One of the oldest and still most popular applications on the 
Internet is electronic mail (e-mail). More and more people 
find e-mail to be a practical form of communication with 
colleagues, companies, authorities, relatives, and friends. 
For many people, e-mail has become the preferred means 
of communication. And there are lots of mailing lists where 
people interested in a particular topic can discuss it among 
themselves. Also, people are depending more on e-mail ac- 
tually working and getting to the recipient in a short amount 
of time. 


Lots of effort has been put into optimising other common 
Internet applications, like web servers and proxies, news 
servers, and others. But few have looked at how to handle 
large volumes of mail for large number of users efficiently. 
We think this popular application deserve some more atten- 
tion. 


2 What is the Problem? 


The problem that is addressed (and/or solved) by Meta is 
building a high-capacity, scalable, and secure mail-hub. A 
mail-hub in this context is a server that receives mail des- 
tined for users with the Simple Message Transfer Protocol 
(SMTP)[11] from the Internet and that allow them to re- 
trieve it with the Post Office Protocol (POP)[12] to their 
local mail clients. In other words, Meta is an embedded 
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SMTP-server and POP-server. This is shown in figure 1. 
Meta does not try to be a general-purpose MTA. Instead, it 
tries to fulfil the particular need that we had and doing it 
efficiently and while remaining simple and secure. While 
performing a subset of what a general-purpose MTA does, 
we think that there are a number of sites other than us that 
require this functionality, such as companies or universities 
with large number of mail users and above all, large ISPs. 


SMTP 


h 


User 


Figure 1: Meta overview 


The traditional way of building a mail hub is to run an 
MTA such as sendmail[10] that receive mails. They are 
then written in spool files by a local delivery program such 
as mail.local. There exists a single flat file per user where 
the incoming mails are stored. Each new mail is appended 
to the end of this file. The mails are read from these files 
and eventually deleted by the pop daemon when the users 
fetch them to their mail clients with POP. But some users 
and mail clients instead access the spool files directly on 
the mail hub or through NFS [13]. Or they use IMAP [14] 
or some other (and new) means of getting the mail. This 
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means that the mails have to be stored in the common 
mbox-format so that all the programs that can access them 
will understand the format. 


With Meta we decided early that the only way of accessing 
the mail would be with POP. This simplifies lots of things 
and does not require storing mail in the mbox format. (The 
benefits from this are quite similar to those described in [7] 
regarding NNTP [15] and news spool files.) 


3 Goals 


e little (or no) configuration 


We would like Meta do be as self-functioning as pos- 
sible. This means not having to maintain complicated 
configurations and/or do lots of tuning on the running 
Meta. The configuration is now kept quite minimal. 


e focus on solving a small and well-defined problem 


This is a traditional UNIX approach. Meta itself 
doesn’t relay mail, handle outgoing mail, or manage 
mailing lists. These functions, which are of course 
needed, will be implemented in separate programs. 
Separating different functionality into different pro- 
grams tend to make them simpler and more efficient. 


simple 


The MTA should be simple to make it easy to re- 
view for correctness, and to simplify a security-audit. 
Lesser code makes it easier to write correct code. It 
should also be simple to extend and give new func- 
tionality. 


secure 


An MTA is exposed to a large number of more or less 
broken mail applications, as well as malicious people 
trying to do evil things, but people trust mail to func- 
tion and depend on it, so it is rather important that it is 
reliable and secure. 


efficient 


It should be possible to handle a large number of users 
receiving very large number of mails on rather low- 
end hardware. 


scalable 


Scalability is an important point, it should not be nec- 
essary to buy a faster computer just to be able to han- 
dle more users, instead you should be able to cluster 
mail servers to handle the additional load. 


4 Non-Goals 


e being a complete MTA 
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Which means not handling UUCP, address rewriting, 
Gc; 6Ic. 


being configurable in every detail 


There is not going to be a sendmail.cf to configure 
Meta. Its sole purpose is to be able to receive mail 
mail really fast. 


being compatible with old MTAs 


The important point is using the protocols correctly, 
the mail hub itself should be a rather dark box. Not 
having to be compatible with old ways of doing things 
(like /var/spool/mail/user and .forward) means being 
able to try the solve the problems in new (and hope- 
fully better) ways. 


sending and relaying mail 


Separate programs will be written to handle these 
tasks. They do not even have to run on the same 
servers. 


handling mailing lists 


There are already lots of programs that do this so we 
have not found any need for writing a new one. 


5 What is the Limit? 


We wanted to get a feeling for how good performance it 
would be possible to get out of a mail server running on a 
common piece of hardware, say an ordinary PC. For this 
purpose, we designed a simple benchmark for measuring 
the time it would take to receive a single mail over an 
SMTP connection, and also wrote a simple prototype of a 
mail server. This mail server just receives mail and appends 
it to spool files, one for each user. The file is also locked 
at the beginning of reception and unlocked at the end. Af- 
ter having written the complete mail, the file is fsync’ed 
and close’d. The existence of a user is determined from 
the existence of a spool file. It uses a state-machine written 
around select. 


The benchmark program sent a variable number of mails 
of around 500 bytes to one of 10 different users in a round 
robin fashion over the same SMTP connection. We mea- 
sured the total elapsed time for this operation. 


To get a rough comparison with other MTAs, we also per- 
formed the same benchmark against sendmail 8.8.7. We 
did not spend any time optimising the configuration of the 
sendmail but just used a stock configuration file. We were 
not after a heads-to-heads comparison but rather a simple 
estimate of how Meta compared with sendmail. Both Meta 
and sendmail ran on a 200 Mhz Pentium Pro with 48Mb of 
memory, an IDE disk, and under FreeBSD 2.2. 
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The first tweak we made on our SMTP server was to re- 
move the call to fsync to see how the speed would change 
with not having to perform synchronous disk writes. As 
can be seen in figure 2 the change is quite dramatic. 
From around 200 mails/second it increases to around 
1000 mails/second. And the slope of the curve is smaller a 
well. 


elapsed time in seconds 





o Lee 
0 1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 
number of mails 


7000 8000 9000 = 10000 


Figure 2: Comparison sync, async, and no-write mail re- 
ception 


Actually, the extreme case would be to remove the disk I/O 
completely to see how much of a bottleneck the I/O is. In 
figure 2 it can be seen that the performance when using 
asynchronous writes is quite close to that of not having any 
disk activity at all, and quite far from the synchronous case. 
Compare the asynchronous case with the no I/O case in this 
figure and note how much more time the benchmark takes 
when the writes are synchronous. 


A possible optimisation at the SMTP protocol level is to 
have the mail generator do SMTP pipelining [16]. This 
means it does not have to wait for every reply to every 
command before sending the next one and increases the 
throughput, above all when the sender is fair away. Even in 
our benchmark case where the sender is very close it makes 
a difference as can be seen in figure 3. In practice, the sav- 
ings from doing pipelining is largest when a lot of mails are 
sent from the same host. 


In summary, in table 1 are the approximate number of mails 
per second it’s possible to receive with different configura- 
tion, including the one running sendmail. 


The conclusions from this experiment was that fsync is go- 
ing to be important performance-wise and that it is possible 
to write something that achieves quite a lot better perfor- 


mance than sendmail. 


How can we avoid the penalty associated with fsync? 
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‘meta-nofsyne-numbers’ —— 
‘meta-nofsync-pipe-numbers' 
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Figure 3: Comparison no-pipelining and pipelining 
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Table 1: Receiving rates for different configurations 


e do not fsync 


That is not a satisfactory solution because when you 
acknowledge have received a mail you are not sup- 
posed to be able to loose it. Users do not like dropped 
mails. 


fork a different process and let it fsync 
That might be doable but it would require the overhead 
of fork instead of that of fsync. 
e send the file descriptor to a running process 
That seems like one of the best ways of resolving the 
problem 
e clustering 


Have two or more nodes store copies of the mail. With 
enough nodes running with UPSes storing the mail we 
might say the system is reliable enough. Clustering is 
discussed more in section 10. 


6 Mail Storage 


Meta stores the incoming mails in a series of fix-sized logs. 
Each message is appended at the tail of alog. When writing 
the mail is complete, an entry is written for every recipient 
describing where to find it and in which log. A reference 
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Figure 4: The mail logs 


counter is also kept for each message. It is set to the num- 
ber of recipients when storing the mail and is decremented 
every time an user deletes the mail in a POP session. As 
the mails are stored consecutively in the logs, only one 
mail can be written to the same log at any time. The log 
is locked while writing the mail so that there can only be as 
many concurrent SMTP sessions as there are logs. On the 
other hand, the same user can receive several mails at the 
same time without causing any waiting for locks. When the 
storage space is too full or Meta is idle, a garbage collector 
is run that will copy the non-deleted mails from a full log 
to new logs. To avoid unnecessary coping of the message 
when it is garbage-collected several times, a generational 
garbage-collecting algorithm is used. A picture of the logs 
is shown in figure 4. The arrows point to the first free posi- 
tion in the corresponding log. 


The assumptions that we base this choice of data structure 
on is that mails stay around for a short period of time and 
are then picked up the client. If the goal was to support 
something like IMAP where the mails are stored for a long 
time, some other organisation would probably be better. 


Because all mails are received over SMTP and fetched over 
POP, both of which has the same formatting and quoting 
rules (CR+LF as line terminator, a single dot on a line as 
message terminator), the messages are stored in the wire 
format and are never converted. The CNFS storage for INN 
can also be configured to behave this way, see [7]. 


7 Security 


Meta runs as an unprivileged user in a chrooted directory. 
Because no users need to access the spool files, their per- 
missions and owners are not important. All files are owned 
by the ‘meta’ user and only read and writable by this user. 
The mail users need not have accounts and/or shells on the 
mail hub and in fact that is the recommended configuration. 
It also makes for a more stable solution as the users have 
less opportunities to endanger the stability or performance 
of the mail hub. 


The only operation that cannot be done as the meta user is 


binding the smtp and pop ports. That is done by a small 
‘nanny’ program that just binds the ports, does a chroot to 
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the meta directory, changes the uid, and starts the meta pro- 
gram itself. The nanny also is responsible for re-spawning 
meta. It is a simple program and consists of only ~ 70 lines 
of code and should be easy to audit. That is the only code 
that run as root. On an operating system that is not that 
paranoid about ports < 1024 it is not needed either. No 
program has any set[ug]id bit. 


Trying to keep it simple by having it just solve one well- 
defined problem and not doing any complex stuff should 
also help making it more secure. 


The security model used by Meta is quite different from 
recent MTAs that have focused on security, typically 
qmail [9] and postfix [8]. Both of them are composed of 
a collection of small programs that communicate through 
IPC and the file systems and that do not trust each other. 
Meta is a “monolithic” program that handles all in the same 
program and process. 


8 Layers and “‘back-ends” 


Meta has a well-defined API to allow new back ends (called 
layers) to be added that receive (and store) mails differ- 
ently. Currently the above described log-based layer, a 
layer that only sorts mails, and a null layer have been im- 
plemented. 


9 User Database 


Meta keeps a database of all its users. This is completely 
different and separate from the ordinary /etc/passwd. 
The database can however easily be generated from a stan- 
dard passwd-file. The database contains the complete mail 
addresses of the users, including the domain part. This al- 
lows Meta to do a lookup on the complete address when 
checking if it should accept mail for a user. Only if the en- 
tire address exists in the database is the mail accepted. Is is 
therefore unnecessary to configure for what domains Meta 
should receive mail. 


Other per-user information for features that we have not 
implemented yet (mail quotas, spam filtering, ...) will also 
be stored in the user database. 


10 Clustering 


While it should be possible for large mail-hubs to run a 
single Meta instance on a single machine, the reliability 
might not be as high as needed and there might not be 
room to grow the mail volume gracefully. Therefore we 
are in the process of implementing support in Meta for run- 
ning a cluster consisting of collaborating Meta daemons on 
different machines . We assume that all of them will be pre- 
sented as SMTP-servers to the Internet at large and to the 
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Figure 5: Mail cluster 


POP users and therefore be identical. Also, the bandwidth 
between is considered to be plentiful. The goal here is that 
Meta should scale, that is, it should be possible to handle 
more users and larger number of mails by just adding more 
machines. These machines should share the load and be 
configured as part of the cluster easily. Meta also tries to 
store the mails redundantly so that no mails are lost should 
a single machine crash. The users need not keep tracking 
of on which machine they have their mails stored but are 
able to fetch them from any node in the cluster. 


A typical scenario is shown in figure 5. First in step (1), 
the sender of the mail looks up MX records for the Meta 
cluster. In this case, the first host returned is A. A SMTP 
connection is opened to A which will while receiving the 
mail (2) send a copy of it to C. At some time later, a user 
tries to pop her mail and looks up an A record, getting B. In 
(3) she starts popping from B. B will then retrieve the mails 
stored on A and C in (4) and in (5) send them to the user. 


An obvious question is how to choose the other server that 
will store the redundant copy of a mail. Two policies seem 
the most appropriate at the moment: 


e trying to keep all the mails belonging to a single user 
on the same host. That way all messages will be stored 
on the machine that received the mail and the “home” 
machine for the user. 


e choose the least loaded machine, which should give 
reasonable load-sharing over the nodes in the cluster. 


To get some idea as to how much sending an extra copy of 
the incoming mails to another server would cost, we added 
that function to the server used in section 5. As is shown in 
figure 6, the overhead is quite small (around 15%). 
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Figure 6: Overhead of sending a copy to a peer 


10.1 Load Balancing 


The load-sharing could be performed by having multiple A 
records, a load-balancing name server ([17]), or some kind 
of TCP router ({18, 19]). We have chosen to start with the 
simplest solution (DNS round-robin) and see if that gives 
good enough load balance. 


11 Usage 


Meta is not quite ready to be used in production yet but 
there are some sites running it experimentally and it is be- 
ing installed as a front-end to the mail system at a large 
Swedish ISP. Meta was chosen for its performance at re- 
ceiving mail. 


12 Related Work 


Christenson [3] tries to make a scalable mail solution using 
file servers (NFS) to distribute the mail storage (and thus 
vulnerable to network-partition). The smtp and pop hosts 
are not keeping any local data. The local delivery agent 
is replaced but otherwise a stock sendmail is used. Meta 
tries to solve a similar problem but from scratch instead of 
building on sendmail. 


Carson[4] discusses the security paradigm “least privilege” 
applied on mailing. Tries to solve the problem with giving 
sendmail access to port 25 (SMTP/TCP) by adding a wrap- 
per to sendmail that does that. Meta does exactly that, but 
do the delivery to the mailbox itself instead of using a local 
delivery agent. 


Knowles[5] focuses on transport issues (inbound, mostly 
outbound, mailing lists). Arguing that the mail queueing is 
the slow part of mail delivery, showing techniques to speed- 
up sendmail’s delivery time. Kolstad[6] also tries to tune 
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sendmail to deliver mail faster for mailing lists. Meta is 
not today trying to solve that problem, it is trying to make 
in-bound delivery as fast as possible. A outbound MTA 
could use Meta’s logs to avoid most of the problems with 
the queue-files described in the paper. 


Porcupine[1, 2] is architecturely very similar to Meta. They 
also build a cluster of identical server machines that act as 
a large mail server. The storage of mails locally on the 
nodes is however done differently from Meta. The next 
stage of the Porcupine project underway now is aimed at 
generalising the ideas that were used for building their mail 
server. 


13. Future Work 


There a more work to be done with regards to clustering, to 
see what are good policies for how to choose server nodes 
and when to migrate mails between nodes. Load balancing 
also requires some experimentation and measurements. 


There are functionality that we have not implemented but 
is probably going to be needed like mail quotas, filtering 
per user (for spam), and other related functionality. 


14 More Information 


See 
http://www.stacken.kth.se/projekt/meta. 
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Abstract 


The U.S. Naval Research Laboratory develops and 
maintains a freely available IPv6 and IP Security dis- 
tribution. All of the software builds and runs on 
BSD/OS, FreeBSD, NetBSD, and OpenBSD, and a 
growing portion of the software builds and runs on 
Linux. Each of the four BSDs has evolved significantly 
from their original 4.4BSD-Lite ancestor, and increas- 
ingly more of that evolution is along divergent paths. 
Linux shares no significant ancestry with the BSDs, 
but is still a POSIX system, which means that many of 
the same high-level facilities are available even though 
their implementation might be completely different. 

This paper discusses many of the differences and 
many of the similarities we encountered in the inter- 
nals of these systems. It also discusses the techniques 
and glue software that we developed for isolating and 
abstracting the differences so that we could build a sig- 
nificant base of system code that is portable between 
all five systems. 


1 Introduction 


1.1 History 


The U.S. Naval Research Laboratory’s IPv6+1Psec 
distribution [1] began its life in 1994 on BSD/386 
1.1, which was a 4.3BSD “Net/2” system. When 
BSD/386 2.0, which was based on 4.4BSD-Lite, be- 
came available, we moved the code to that system. 
This was a straightforward change, as the differences 
in the parts of the two systems that our code inter- 
faced with were small. We then added support for 
“real” 4.4BSD/sparc. At this point, we ran into our 
first two experiences with maintaining the same code 
in different kernels. First, we had to separate our code 
into parts specific to each and parts shared between the 
two. Second, we found slight differences in the way the 
systems did things and had to add some ifdef state- 
ments to our “shared” tree to cope with these. Still, 
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these were virtually identical systems. Because a large 
portion of our code resided in the netinet directory 
and the two systems were virtually identical, we de- 
cided to put our modifications into the 4.4BSD-Lite2 
netinet (IPv4) code and make the needed changes to 
port that into BSD/386 and 4.4BSD/sparc. 


In 1995, we made the first jump to a radically dif- 
ferent system. Although most of the research commu- 
nity used BSD, Linux was also an interesting system, 
so we decided to attempt to port a component of our 
software to Linux. One component that was some- 
what unique to the NRL software was our PF_KEY(2] 
interface and implementation, which also had the im- 
portant feature of being a fairly self-contained mod- 
ule. PF_KEY communicates with user space as a new 
sockets protocol family and with the rest of the ker- 
nel through function calls we defined. We felt that it 
would be useful to have the PF_KEY implementation 
running on Linux even if the rest of our code never did, 
and that it was a reasonable part of the software to at- 
tempt to port. We split our PF_KEY implementation 
and our debugging framework into a OS-specific parts 
(such as the sockets interface code) and common parts 
(such as the actual message processing code). With 
some help from the Linux community and Alan Cox 
in particular, we ported our 4.4BSD PF_KEY imple- 
mentation to to Linux in about three months. 


In 1996, we added support for NetBSD, another 
4.4BSD-Lite derived system. The NetBSD team had 
made a number of changes versus 4.4BSD-Lite that 
we had to add ifdefs to handle. NetBSD had also 
added a number of new [Pv4 features that 4.4BSD- 
Lite didn’t have; because we were using a common 
4.4BSD-Lite netinet implementation, those features 
were all removed when we replaced that code. 


As time went on, we dropped support for the “real” 
4.4BSD/sparc because almost nobody actually had a 
copy of it and because NetBSD/sparc was a freely 
available system that worked better. Both BSD/386 
(renamed to BSD/OS) and NetBSD continued to 
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evolve, and we had to put more and more ifdefs 
into our code to cope with their changes from 4.4BSD. 
It became clear that we were actually spending al- 
most as much effort shoehorning the original 4.4BSD- 
Lite netinet code into the newer version of these sys- 
tems as it would take to maintain our changes to the 
netinet code in each system’s native implementation, 
and throwing away the native systems’ changes was a 
problem for some users. 


In 1997, we built an implementation of the second 
version of our PF_KEY interface. We chose to build 
this implementation as a ground-up rewrite. Instead 
of building this new implementation on one system 
and “porting” to the others, we actually developed 
this code simultaneously on BSD/OS, NetBSD, and 
Linux. By doing this, we were able to find and resolve 
OS dependencies quickly, and we were able to take ad- 
vantage of the debugging strengths of each of these 
systems. This was also an opportunity to do many 
things differently, designing for portability based on 
our previous experiences rather than adding portabil- 
ity as an afterthought. 


In late 1997, BSDI chose to integrate our code into 
their source tree for the upcoming BSD/OS 4.0. BSDI 
actually did the work of integrating our changes into 
their netinet code, which meant that half of the work 
of integrating our code into the native netinet code of 
our supported systems was done. We also decided to 
expend more effort on becoming a good choice for in- 
tegration into other systems, which meant adding new 
ports to OpenBSD 2.3 and FreeBSD 3.0 and integrat- 
ing our changes into the native netinet implementa- 
tions of each system. 


The OpenBSD port was surprisingly straightforward 
because of its shared ancestry with NetBSD; most 
of the differences between 4.4BSD-Lite and NetBSD 
could also be found in OpenBSD. The majority of the 
work we ended up doing for this port was integrat- 
ing our code into the OpenBSD netinet code, which 
then got us most of the way to also having our code 
integrated into the NetBSD netinet code. 


The other port we added was to a snapshot of 
FreeBSD 3.0. This port was much more difficult, 
because FreeBSD had made many more substantial 
changes from 4.4BSD-Lite than the other BSD sys- 
tems we supported. Working with a snapshot turned 
out to create problems, too. The system had bugs that 
we ran into, and many of the system’s debugging fa- 
cilities didn’t work at all. We also had more work to 
do when we moved from the snapshot to the real 3.0 
release, as there were significant new changes versus 
4.4BSD-Lite that we had to handle. 


As both the OpenBSD and FreeBSD ports were 
starting, we had some level of support for five oper- 
ating systems and we were maintaining much more 
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OS-specific code than we were before because we were 
modifying each of the BSD systems’ native netinet 
code. We decided to do a major reorganization of 
our source tree, separating it into seven modules: an 
OS-specific piece for each of the five systems, a BSD- 
common piece shared between all of the BSD systems, 
and a common piece shared between all of the sys- 
tems. With some added scripts and tools, we were 
able to create an organization of “overlays” such that 
the common pieces could be symlinked to appear in 
the OS-specific directories, and such that the more- 
specific pieces could override the less-specific pieces. 
This new organization made it much easier for us to 
maintain our software on all of these systems while 
trying to balance duplication of effort with close inte- 
gration into the supported systems. 

While we were doing the ports to OpenBSD and 
FreeBSD, we were also rewriting large portions of our 
IPsec implementation. Because we knew that it was 
a direction we wanted to eventually move to, we built 
a framework to allow the new code to be ported to 
Linux. After all of the BSD ports and the rewrite of 
the IPsec code were finished and released, we began 
the task of porting our IPsec code to Linux, which is 
currently a work in progress. 


1.2 Observations 


In the course of building our software and adding sup- 
port for all of these systems, we learned many things 
about how to build and maintain portable kernel code. 
Many of the lessons that we learned didn’t have to be 
learned the hard way. Large blocks of code are shared 
between the various BSD systems, especially code for 
new networking features and device drivers. There are 
also some cases of software that had been ported from 
BSD to Linux (for example, the NCR SCSI driver) and 
from Linux to BSD (for example, the GPL x87 math 
emulator). Perhaps the best known example of port- 
ing kernel code is the BSD network stack, which can be 
seen running in all sorts of systems that are definitely 
not BSD UNIX. However, we are not aware of anyone 
who has ported code to the various BSD and Linux 
systems and really documented what they discovered 
while doing it. 

The rest of this paper has two major parts. In the 
first part, we will document our high-level discoveries 
about building and maintaining portable kernel code. 
These are general observations about how to struc- 
ture such code, how to go about building such code, 
and — possibly more important — what we discovered 
that you should not do. In the second part, we will 
document many of the specific mechanisms we devel- 
oped for making code portable. These range from sim- 
ple wrapper macros to major new compatibility data 
structures. 
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2 High-Level Discoveries 


2.1 Should You Port It? 


Probably the most important thing to consider be- 
fore getting to far into thinking about porting kernel 
code is whether something really should or shouldn’t 
be ported. 


Given enough time and effort, any piece of system 
code can be ported to any other system. However, 
for many pieces of code, that will mean either porting 
a large chunk of the original OS with it or otherwise 
dramatically changing the target OS to be more like 
the original OS. Generally speaking, this is not a good 
thing to do. 


Some code is so dependent on the system that the 
problem that the code solves might not exist in other 
systems or the solution approach might not work in 
other systems. Or maybe someone else is already doing 
a good enough job of solving the problem on another 
system that you don’t need to port your code there. 


This is a lesson we learned, though not the hard way. 
While we were getting our IPv6 implementation for 
4.4BSD and NetBSD more stable, Pedro Marques and 
a few other developers were working on an IPv6 im- 
plementation for Linux. An IPv6 kernel implementa- 
tion requires extensive changes to the existing system 
to generalize [Pv4-dependent code, and these changes 
are very system dependent. Since that represents the 
majority of the effort required to build an IPv6 im- 
plementation, it didn’t make sense for us to port our 
kernel implementation to Linux, since we would have 
to do most of the work from scratch only to be dupli- 
cating the effort of another group. 


Note also that some systems are architecturally sim- 
ilar and some are very different, and it makes a lot less 
sense to try to port kernel code between very different 
systems than very similar systems. For example, both 
4.4BSD and Linux are UNIX-like systems, and they 
both have sockets-based IP network stacks. So, while 
the implementation of network code might be very dif- 
ferent between the two systems, there are still a lot 
of high-level similarities because they are constrained 
in their architectures by the standardized interfaces 
they present (POSIX, sockets, IP). In contrast, porting 
code from the Linux kernel network stack to the Win95 
kernel network stack might be a lost cause because the 
systems don’t share enough architectural similarities. 


Another important note is to observe the distinc- 
tion between kernel space and user space. While it is 
sometimes possible to take a module written for ker- 
nel space and move it to user space or vice versa, most 
code written for use in kernel space is that way for 
good reasons. As a general rule, don’t try to move 
code through the kernel/user barrier. 
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2.2 Portability Techniques 


Writing really portable code is not hard, but it is 
tricky. Almost all of the same approaches, tricks, and 
traps that you encounter porting user-space code ap- 
plies to kernel-space code, too. One of the unfortunate 
problems resulting from increased standardization of 
systems is that a lot of people have never ported code 
from one radically different system to another, so many 
people really don’t know how to take code and make 
it portable. 

As a general rule, a good approach to making code 
portable is to add new abstractions. For substantially 
similar operations that just work a little differently 
on different systems, this approach works really well — 
replace the concrete code with an abstract macro that 
expands into different code on different systems. You 
might also consider giving up some of the flexibility 
that particular systems give you. For example, BSD 
systems have a function malloc(size, type, wait), 
while Linux has a function kmalloc(size, flags). 
We abstracted these into a single OSDEP_MALLOC (size) 
function, which does what we really need each to do. 

We created a lot of OSDEP_z macros to abstract away 
minor system-dependencies in our code, and we found 
that this approach works very well for small differ- 
ences. Another common approach to the same prob- 
lem is to use conditionals around blocks of code, and 
to provide an alternative for each system. Figure 1 
shows an example of the code that results from this 
approach. For small differences, we believe that ab- 
stracting leads to more readable code and makes it 
harder for system-specific code to get out of sync. 

Abstracting is also far more convenient for debug- 
ging than conditionals. The code in Figure la might 
expand to end up the same as the code in Fig- 
ure lb. But, when built with debugging enabled, 
OSDEP_MALLOC() actually gets defined as a call to our 
malloc() debugger code, and OSDEP_RETURN_ERROR ( ) 
actually gets defined as a set of statements that tell us 
what line threw the error. Changing the code in this 
way is easy to do with macro abstractions, but would 
be painful to do with code surrounded by conditionals. 

One of the serious dangers of conditionals is the 
temptation to make them either-or statements. For 
example, our earlier code contained conditionals that 
evaluated to one block on Linux systems and another 
block on non-Linux systems. This hard-codes a very 
dangerous assumption: that you won’t be adding new 
ports to the mix that will make life less simple. We 
have been bitten a number of times by conditionals of 
this form when adding new ports, and we learned the 
hard way to be very careful with the preprocessor’s 
else directive. 

An important side note is that macros are strongly 
preferable to functions in kernel space. For applica- 
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if (!(pfkeyv2_socket = OSDEP_MALLOC(sizeof (struct pfkeyv2_socket)))) 


OSDEP_RETURN_ERROR(ENOMEM) ; 
b. 


#if __bsdi__ || __NetBSD__ || __OpenBSD__ || __FreeBSD__ 
if (!(pfkeyv2_socket = malloc(sizeof(struct pfkeyv2_socket), M_TEMP, M_DONTWAIT))) 


return ENOMEM; 


#Hendif /* __bsdi__ || __NetBSD__ || __OpenBSD__ || __FreeBSD__ */ 


#if _ linux __ 


if (!(pfkeyv2_socket = kmalloc(sizeof(struct pfkeyv2_socket), GFP_ATOMIC))) 


return -ENOMEM; 
#Hendif /* __linux */ 


Figure 1: Two Approaches to Minor Differences: (a) abstracting (b) conditionalizing 


tion code, the overhead of a function call is a small 
price to pay for compatibility. In kernel space, perfor- 
mance and memory usage (both in terms of code size 
and stack use) is much more important, and so adding 
function calls that contain little code is probably a bad 
thing to do. In the more general sense, whether to put 
things in functions or to inline them as macros is still 
a judgment call the programmer has to make. 

For larger differences, abstraction takes much differ- 
ent form. There, large functions or sets of functions, all 
surrounded by conditionals, is probably a reasonable 
approach. For example, a large part of our PF_KEY 
implementation is the interface between our messag- 
ing code and the system’s socket layer. The different 
systems’ socket layers required radically different in- 
terface functions and data structures to be provided. 
Since the organization and structure of what had to be 
done varied so much between the systems, we provided 
separate versions of these functions for Linux and for 
the BSDs, with more conditionals surrounding some 
of the differences among the BSD functions. However, 
the sockets interface code provides a uniform interface 
to the rest of our PF_KEY code, so the same mes- 
saging code can send up a message through the Linux 
sockets layer, the FreeBSD sockets layer, or the BSDI 
sockets layer, and the messages have essentially the 
same format. 

Another large difference that needs abstraction is 
significant data structures. BSD systems use a chain 
of struct mbufs to hold the contents of packets, while 
Linux systems use struct sk_buffs. These are very 
different structures, so abstraction of significant ac- 
cesses to these structures won’t work... at least, not 
without either making assumptions or serious perfor- 
mance degradation. In our PF_KEY code, we were 
relatively lucky in that we were able to simply define 
macro functions that copy blocks of data into and out 
of the systems’ native buffers and were done. 
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In our IPsec code, however, we were not nearly so 
lucky — now we need to take a packet in the native 
buffer, operate on it, and return a result in the na- 
tive buffer, and doing that by copies is not reasonable 
because it uses too much extra memory and costs too 
much for acceptable performance. So we defined an ab- 
stract buffer structure — the struct nbuf (see Section 
3.3 for more details) — and defined “border functions” 
that take a native buffer and turn it into a nbuf, or 
take a nbuf and turn it into a native buffer. Those 
border functions are designed to use certain tricks and 
to check for useful cases that avoid copying the actual 
buffer contents in the common case, so the cost of us- 
ing the abstract nbuf rather than the system-native 
structure is only that of the nbuf header itself and the 
cost of going through the border functions, both of 
which are small costs. The benefit is, in our opinion, 
huge. We now have a uniform, reasonable buffer that 
we can work with regardless of the system and a set 
of known properties of that buffer we can use to write 
simpler and faster code. 

Which portability approach to take is basically a 
trade-off, and knowing which of the available options 
to take is basically a matter of experience and intu- 
ition. There is almost always more than one way that 
you can do it, and you can always go fix things later 
if you decide that you made the wrong choice. 


2.3 Debugging 


Each of the five systems that we support has differ- 
ent debugging capabilities. Many of them have the 
same facilities available (e.g., kgdb, kdebug, ddb, core 
dumps, display of trap information), but the reliability 
and net utility of those functions varies dramatically 
from system to system and among hardware platforms 
on the same system. I’ve never met an experienced 
kernel programmer who won’t admit that all kernel de- 
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bugging facilities are at best a mixed blessing: handy 
when they work, but they don’t always work when 
you need them to. When your code has bugs that go 
trashing things in kernel space, it’s not too hard for 
it to trash things that debugging facility needs (or the 
debugging facility itself, for that matter!). 


There are several rather immortalized Linus Tor- 
valds quotes about kernel debugging, but the summary 
of them is pretty simple and exactly agrees with our 
experience: The best approach to debugging kernel 
code is to read it, and read it carefully. Debuggers are 
a wonderful thing, but they tend to entice you into an 
interactive mode of programming where more time is 
spent trying to figure out if the code you have does 
the right thing than trying to figure out if the code 
you have is right. Especially when you’re running on 
systems you just ported your code to and aren’t as 
experienced with, reading your code and reading the 
system-native code you call is a useful thing to do when 
you're having trouble. 


Though it’s certainly a lot less convenient way to 
do things, we’ve found that the one relatively con- 
stant thing across the kernels we support is good old 
printf () (well, Linux calls it printk(), but a simple 
preprocessor define statement solves that problem). 
With only one exception (4.4BSD/sparc at high soft- 
ware priority levels), you can always use it to print 
data out to a console. By inserting printf statements 
in interesting places, you can binary search for the 
trouble spot and display the contents of variables that 
are interesting to the trouble code. This is a lot slower 
way to do things than attaching a debugger and single- 
stepping, but there are a lot fewer things that can go 
wrong and it seems to work on all systems. Using 
printf() also tends to change the execution proper- 
ties of code being observed much less than kernel de- 
buggers, which is important for certain classes of bugs. 
Code that starts working fine when under a debugger 
is not fun to debug. 


Another set of tools that are commonly available 
and handy are the object tools. One technique we use 
all the time is to take the instruction pointer and stack 
contents from a trap, run nm | sort -n on the ker- 
nel binary to get the addresses of functions and data 
structures, and to figure out what function was exe- 
cuting, what functions called it, and what global data 
structures it was working with. If you built a kernel 
with debugging symbols, more detailed execution in- 
formation can be gotten by running gdb on the image, 
listing the function you found was executing, and us- 
ing the info line command to binary search for the 
actual line of code. Systems with the GNU toolchain 
have a command addr2line that does this for you, 
which is quite handy. Note that trap information can 
be misleading for certain types of bugs, so be suspi- 
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cious if the information you get doesn’t make sense. 
For example, we have found bugs where code trashes 
the stack frame and the function’s return will cause 
execution to jump off into space; the trap address in 
that case can be all sorts of interesting values, none of 
which tell you where the bug is. 


3 Detailed Discoveries 


3.1 Differences Between BSDs 


BSD/OS, FreeBSD, NetBSD, and OpenBSD are all 
derivatives of the 4.4BSD-Lite released from the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley (most if not all of 
them have been updated to incorporate the patches 
in 4.4BSD-Lite2). In this paper, I don’t have enough 
space to do justice to these systems’ evolutions beyond 
this common ancestry, but I think it’s important to de- 
scribe some of the differences that affected our code. 
These are almost all local to the network stack. 

In my opinion, BSD/OS has remained the closed to 
the shared ancestor, followed by OpenBSD and then 
NetBSD, with FreeBSD most aggressively changing 
from the common base. Many of the changes that 
the systems have made are not clearly good or bad, 
but are design trade-offs. The same set of changes is 
frequently considered evolution by some and devolu- 
tion by others. From the point of view of portability, 
however, extraneous differences are bad because they 
require more abstractions or conditionals. In discus- 
sions with some of the systems’ maintainers, this is not 
considered to be a problem, because portability of ker- 
nel code is not a priority. Hopefully, the maintainers 
of systems will reconsider this in the future. 

One of the most mundane yet more prevalent 
changes the systems made is to make linked lists use 
the BSD sys/queue.h TAILQ macros rather than each 
having different implementations. Between the four 
BSD systems we support, there are three different ways 
this ended up getting done. For example, the interface 
address lists (struct ifaddr) are done in FreeBSD as 
TAILQs in with a field named ifa_link, NetBSD and 
OpenBSD as TAILQs with a field named ifa_list, 
and in BSD/OS as a normal linked list implemented 
explicitly. The main reason I mention this change is 
that it’s so simple, everyone is basically doing the same 
thing, yet three different cases have to be handled. 
This happens often between the BSD systems (and 
between them and Linux, too, though not as often) 
— the same exact thing is done slightly differently by 
different systems. It would be really helpful if more 
effort were put into converging such things; this would 
make it a good bit easier to port code between kernels. 

Another common change is that NetBSD and 
OpenBSD made protocol input or output functions 
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use varargs rather than fixed parameters (as is still 
the case in BSD/OS and FreeBSD). This is good in 
that it allows certain I/O functions to have more pa- 
rameters added without requiring every input or out- 
put function on the entire system to have its argument 
list adjusted to carry a dummy argument or the type 
system to be defeated using casts (an unfortunate side 
effect of the use of asingle struct protosw for all pro- 
tocol families). But this is bad in that it introduces 
a new opportunity for bugs. Arguments expected by 
the function aren’t passed by a caller, so whatever hap- 
pens to be on the stack becomes the parameter. Also, 
it is not always so easy to determine when a particular 
input or output function might not be called (the won- 
ders of function pointers), and using a function pointer 
to call functions that expect different arguments in the 
same place creates a bad problem. NetBSD uses the 
flags argument to ip_output() to determine which 
of a few optional arguments are present; this approach 
might lead to a reasonable solution to the problems I 
found with using varargs. 

There are also post-4.4BSD features that the sys- 
tems have added, where each system did some- 
thing different. A great example of this is the sys- 
tems’ choices for addressing TCP SYN flood attacks. 
BSD/OS implements a SYN cache and leaves the 
PCBs alone, NetBSD implements a SYN compressed 
state engine, PCB hash tables, and separate-case PCB 
lookups, OpenBSD implements SYN cookies and sim- 
pler PCB hash tables, and FreeBSD implements PCB 
hash tables and separate-case PCB lookups. Each 
change both tcp_input’s handling of new connections 
and the way PCBs lookups are done in significant and 
different ways, and each requires a special case. 

Another interesting change is that NetBSD and 
FreeBSD pass a struct proc around inside the net- 
working stack, from which socket privilege decisions 
are made, while the old way of doing things as in 
OpenBSD, BSD/OS is to make that decision when 
the socket is created and set the SS_PRIV flag. The 
appearance is that this change was made so that sock- 
ets lose their privileged status when the process that 
holds them loses that status; the proc that is passed 
around currently always seems to end up being set to 
curproc. This change has security implications, and 
was probably made to solve a security problem — but 
it may create other security problems as side-effects. 
Neither way appears to be clearly better. But, again, 
a lot of conditionals get created by this change to carry 
around this extra argument. 


3.2 Between BSDs and Linux 


Linux is very different than the BSDs. Frequently, 
either the same thing or a similar thing is done, and 
these differences aren’t so bad to work with. 
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For example, there are a lot of things between BSD 
and Linux where almost exactly the same thing has a 
different name. Linux names its exact-bit types one 
way — e.g., _u32 — and BSD names its exact-bit types 
another way — e.g., u_int32.t. These types do ex- 
actly the same thing. In this case, I have tried to con- 
vince the systems’ maintainers (with limited success) 
to make definitions available in kernel space for the 
POSIX standard names of these types — e.g., uint32_t 
- which would help writers of portable kernel code 
avoid this particular problem. Another example of this 
is Linux’s struct iphdr and BSD’s struct ip, which 
have different field names, but both define exactly the 
same data structure. It would be helpful for portability 
of system maintainers were to agree either to converge 
on a single definition for these things or to provide a 
common definition along with a system-specific defi- 
nition with another name. Until this happens, these 
differences can be worked around by using preproces- 
sor define statements to do a search and replace. 


There are also a lot of things between BSD and 
Linux that work similarly enough to be interchange- 
able, especially if you don’t need all the functional- 
ity that the systems can provide. A great example of 
this is the difference between Linux’s kmalloc(size, 
flags) and BSD’s malloc(size, type, waitflag). 
Both provide a more flexible version of the standard 
C malloc(size) function. By abstracting both into a 
single OSDEP_MALLOC (size) function, they can be used 
interchangeably on their respective systems. 


Another example of this is how the systems 
handle “fast” critical sections by preventing 
higher priority interrupt-driven functions from 
running. Linux uses save_flags(flags); cli() and 
restore flags(flags) for this, which actually turns 
off CPU interrupts, while BSD uses s=splnet() and 
splx(s) to provide this sort of exclusion for network 
code (other priority levels are used for other types of 
code), which turns off some software interrupts. For 
small sections of code which can’t delay interrupts 
long enough to be a problem, these are reasonably 
equivalent (for longer blocks of code, arguably, 
neither should be used, and we should really use 
locks). By abstracting these into OSDEP_CRITICALDCL, 
OSDEP_CRITICALSTART(), and OSDEP_CRITICALEND(), 
again, these reasonably equivalent things can be used 
interchangeably on their respective systems. 


Then there are a lot of things that are similar at a 
high level but not so interchangeable. An example of 
this is Linux’s sk_buff and BSD’s mbuf. We actually 
took two different approaches to this particular differ- 
ence, each based on different requirements of differ- 
ent blocks of code. In our PF_KEY implementation, 
we needed to form messages in our own data struc- 
tures and then generate native buffers to pass to the 
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sockets layer, and we also need to take native buffers 
passed from the sockets layer and form messages in our 
own data structures. Also, performance is not critical 
in this code. So we created interchangeable higher- 
level functions that copied data into and out of the 
system-native buffers and performed certain specific 
operations on those buffers. Examples of these are 
OSDEP_DATATOPACKET(), OSDEP_ZEROPACKET(), and 
OSDEP_FREEPACKET(). In our IPsec implementation, 
we had to work with the buffers without copies, and 
that required a different approach. 


3.3 nbufs 


One of the really new things that we developed in the 
course of making our code portable was struct nbuf, 
which is a portable packet buffer structure. We set the 
design goals of the nbuf based on what we considered 
to be the best features of the Linux sk_buff: 


e Packet data is contiguous in memory 


e Payload data is copied into its final place and the 
headers are assembled around it in the buffer’s 
“slack space,” which helps avoid copies 


And we also included what we considered to be the 
best features of the BSD mbuf: 


e Small header size 
e Few extraneous fields 


We also imposed two more requirement, special to how 
this buffer will be used: 


e Converting system-native buffers to nbufs must 
be fast in the common case 


e Converting back buffers that were so converted 
must be fast in the common case 


Note that the second requirement is not “converting 
nbufs to system-native buffers must be fast in the com- 
mon case.” This is an important optimization for re- 
duced code complexity that we can make because all 
of the performance-sensitive paths in our IPsec code 
take a system-native buffer, convert it to a nbuf, work 
on that, and then convert it back into a system-native 
buffer. Since we never currently start with a nbuf and 
convert that to a system-native buffer, we don’t need 
to that to be a fast operation. Future uses of the nbuf 
might need that, and we have ideas as to how to do 
that, but the current implementation does not support 
that as a fast operation. 

The arrangement of the data buffer itself and the 
contents of the buffer are very similar to that of the 
Linux sk_buff. Both consist of a block of space, with 
a portion in the middle used for packet data and some 
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Figure 3: Encapsulation of a sk_buff in a nbuf 


space before and after that left for expansion and/or 
padding. There are pointers to the start of the buffer 
(nbuf_start), to the end of the buffer (nbuf_end), to 
the head of the packet data (nbuf_-head), and to the 
tail of the packet data (nbuf_tail). 


There are also two special fields used by the border 
functions. The first, nbuf_encap, is a pointer to an 
“encapsulated” system-native buffer. In border cases 
that don’t involve copies, a nbuf header is simply al- 
located and its fields point into the native buffer, in 
which case a pointer to the native buffer is kept to 
make it easy to “convert” back to the native buffer by 
simply updating the native buffer’s fields, freeing the 
nbuf header, and returning the original buffer. The 
second special field, nbuf_os, is a structure that con- 
tains system-specific fields that must be copied in the 
“slow-path” cases where the system-native buffer data 
is copied to the nbuf and the original buffer is de- 
stroyed. When the nbuf is converted back, most fields 
in the system-native buffers can be filled in with rea- 
sonable default values without problems, but a few 
non-data fields must be filled in with the “right” orig- 
inal values. The nbuf_os structure allows us to ensure 
that we don’t lose those values in the conversions. 


Under Linux, conversion from a sk_buff to a nbuf is 
a fast path operation so long as enough “slack space” 
is available for the operations that are about to be per- 
formed on the nbuf. The Linux network stack already 
arranges for enough such space to be present in the 
sk_buff, and we extend that to include the overhead 
of the operations our code performs on the packets, so 
this fast path conversion should always happen in prac- 
tice. Figure 3 shows what a nbuf looks like on Linux 
when a sk_buff has been encapsulated as part of a 
fast path conversion. There are some slight differences 
in the field names, but the fields in each structure are 
very similar, which makes the mapping between the 
two very easy. 
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Size Typical Values Typical Arrangement 


() .. MHLEN 0.. 100 One mbuf 

MHLEN+1.. MCLMINSIZE-1 101.. 208 Two mbufs or one cluster mbuf 
MCLMINSIZE .. MCLBYTES 209 .. 2048 One cluster mbuf 

MCLBYTES+1 .. c 2049 .. co Multiple cluster mbufs 


Figure 2: Typical BSD mbuf Arrangements for Various Sizes 
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Figure 4: Encapsulation of a normal mbuf in a nbuf 


Under BSD, conversion from a mbuf to a nbuf is a 
fast path operation so long as enough “slack space” is 
available and as long as all of the packet is contained 
in one mbuf. In 4.4BSD systems, the arrangement of 
the packet in buffers typically depends on the packet’s 
size as shown in Figure 2. Typically seen IP packets 
tend to be either fairly small (about 44 bytes) or fairly 
big (about 552, 576, or 1500 bytes) [3]. The key ob- 
servation we made is that, for the typical path MTU 
range of 576..1500 bytes, both typically seen categories 
are contained in one mbuf. Even allowing for the ex- 
tra packet headers we add on output, we can make a 
fast path mapping between mbufs and nbufs for most 
actually seen packets. This is very important for good 
common-case performance on BSD systems. 


Figure 4 shows how we encapsulate a normal mbuf 
ina nbuf. The nature of a normal mbuf packet header 
makes the locations nbuf_start and nbuf_end val- 
ues fixed with respect to the start of the mbuf. The 
nbuf _head field is equivalent to the value of m_data, 
while the nbuf_tail field is equivalent to the value of 
m.data+m-_len. 
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Figure 5 shows how we encapsulate a cluster mbuf 
in a nbuf. The nbuf_head and nbuf_tail fields re- 
late to the m_data and m_len fields as with a nor- 
mal mbuf. But now, the values of nbuf_start and 
nbuf_end are not fixed with respect to the mbuf; 
they are instead equivalent to m_ext.ext_buf and 
m_ext .ext_buf+m_ext.ext_size, respectively. Note 
that the data buffer attached to a cluster mbuf is al- 
ways a size of MCLBYTES on the systems we care about, 
but we use the value in the field in case that changes. 

nbufs have so far turned out to be very helpful in al- 
lowing us to make our IPsec implementation portable 
without sacrificing common-case performance. We 
have been looking at other possible uses for them, such 
as using them on systems different than both BSD and 
Linux and using them as a graceful transition mech- 
anism between mbufs and a different buffer structure 
for the BSD network stack. 


4 Results 


4.1 Breakdown of Our Tree 


Figures 6 and 7, and give some summary statistics 
about the portability methods we use in our source 
tree. These should give you a feel for what might be 
reasonable to expect out of porting kernel code. I in- 
terpret these statistics as providing cautious support 
for the idea of porting code between different kernels. 

Figure 7 in particular deserves some extra explana- 
tion. Much of the work required for our IPv6 imple- 
mentation is to “clean up” parts of the the BSD net- 
working stack that were written to be IPv4 only (not 
an unreasonable assumption, but one that doesn’t hold 
when we add IPv6). The result is that there are a lot 
of one line changes, which is why the ratio between 
changed lines and changed blocks is so close to one. 
Still, these are all system-specific changes. While the 
nature of the changes is similar among the different 
BSD systems, they must be done separately, by hand, 
and all kept synchronized. This is a lot of work, but the 
nature of the problem basically requires this approach. 
We tried to avoid maintaining these separately by us- 
ing acommon netinet tree, but that approach had its 
own problems. The lesson to be learned here is that 
there will always be a significant amount of system- 
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Figure 5: Encapsulation of a cluster mbuf in a nbuf 


Category Blocks Lines % Lines 
Independent N/A 14261 45.19 
BSD only N/A 13760 43.60 
BSD/OS 28 102 0.32 
NetBSD 30 71 0.22 
OpenBSD 58 160 0.51 
FreeBSD 156 931 2.95 
Compound 371 1525 4.83 
Linux! 44 735 2.33 


Figure 6: Conditional code in shared trees 


System Blocks Lines 
BSD/OS? 1434 2410 
FreeBSD 5388 5575 
NetBSD 5080 5247 
OpenBSD 4820 4951 
Linux! 372 563 


Figure 7: Changes to the systems’ trees 


specific code, and certain problems will naturally tend 
to require more of that. 

The good news here is that we have a source tree 
total of 22270 lines (44.28%) of system-specific code, 
13760 lines (27.36%) of BSD-specific code, and 14261 
lines (28.36%) of system-independent code. Consid- 
ering that this counts several copies of effectively the 
same thing, the nature of the IPv6 changes, and that 
most of the IPv6 code gets classified as BSD-specific 


'Our Linux support is a work in progress, for IPsec only, and 
does not include IPv6. The metrics presented for Linux are for 
example and aren't directly comparable to the other systems. 

2Some of our code is already integrated into BSD/OS, which 
reduces the system-specific changes for that tree. 
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rather than system-independent, this is pretty good. 
More than a quarter of our code is portable, and more 
than a quarter of our code at least runs on all of the 
BSDs we support. 

The source tree totals penalize system-specific code 
more heavily when more systems are considered; if 
I simply omitted all support for a system, the per- 
centage of system-independent and BSD-specific code 
would go up, and those percentages would give the 
illusion that more things are portable, even though re- 
moval of support for a system means the opposite is 
really true. Another way to look at these results that 
doesn’t have this problem is to consider the breakdown 
of the code that goes into actual systems. Figure 8 
shows the results of such a breakdown. On the BSD 
systems, the portable components make up about 40% 
each of the lines of code, with the system-specific com- 
ponents only being about 20%. On Linux, where we 
only support IPsec, the portable components make up 
83.48% of the lines and the system-specific components 
make up 16.52%. 


4.2 Conclusions 


Based on these statistics, I conclude that, for code that 
can be reasonably ported, about one to two fifths of the 
source code will need to be written as system-specific 
code for each port and about three to four fifths of 
the source code can be made portable. That’s still 
much better than half in common, and I believe that 
this provides cautious support for the idea that porting 
kernel code between significantly different systems can 
be a very practical and worthwhile thing to do. 
Certain things are going to be inherently more or 
less system-specific. In our case, we had one thing that 
was not inherently very system specific (IPsec) and one 
thing that was more inherently system specific (IPv6). 
Even with the latter, we still achieved a good amount 
of portability. This is promising in that it suggests 
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Lines (%) of Code 


System System-specific | BSD-specific System-independent 
BSD/OS? 4037 (12.59) 13760 (42.92) 14261 (44.48) 
FreeBSD 8031 (22.28) 13760 (38.17) 14261 (39.56) 
NetBSD 6843 (19.63) 13760 (39.47) 14261 (40.90) 
OpenBSD 6505 (18.84) 13760 (39.85) 14261 (41.31) 
Linux? 2823 (16.52) N/A 14261 (83.48) 


Figure 8: Breakdown of Code by System? 


that a broad class of things could be practical to make 
portable. 

The five systems that we support are different, yet 
they are still very similar. Proponents of some of these 
systems will try hard to deny this, especially in the 
case of the differences between BSD and Linux, but 
code doesn’t lie. At least, not as much. 
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Abstract 


As the prevalence of buffer overflow attacks has increased, more and more programmers are using size or 
length-bounded string functions such as strncpy() and strncat(). While this is certainly an encouraging trend, the 
standard C string functions generally used were not really designed for the task. This paper describes an alternate, 
intuitive, and consistent API designed with safe string copies in mind. 


There are several problems encountered when strncpy() and strncat() are used as safe versions of strcpy() and str- 
cat(). Both functions deal with NUL-termination and the length parameter in different and non-intuitive ways that 
confuse even experienced programmers. They also provide no easy way to detect when truncation occurs. Finally, 
strncpy() zero-fills the remainder of the destination string, incurring a performance penalty. Of all these issues, the 
confusion caused by the length parameters and the related issue of NUL-termination are most important. When we 
audited the OpenBSD source tree for potential security holes we found rampant misuse of strncpy() and strncat(). 
While not all of these resulted in exploitable security holes, they made it clear that the rules for using strncpy() and 
strncat() in safe string operations are widely misunderstood. The proposed replacement functions, strlcpy() and strl- 
cat(), address these problems by presenting an API designed for safe string copies (see Figure 1 for function proto- 
types). Both functions guarantee NUL-termination, take as a length parameter the size of the string in bytes, and 
provide an easy way to detect truncation. Neither function zero-fills unused bytes in the destination. 


Introduction 


In the middle of 1996, the authors, along with 
other members of the OpenBSD project, undertook an 
audit of the OpenBSD source tree looking for security 
problems, starting with an emphasis on buffer over- 
flows. Buffer overflows [1] had recently gotten a lot of 
attention in forums such as BugTraq [2] and were being 
widely exploited. We found a large number of over- 
flows due to unbounded string copies using sprintf(), 
strcpy() and strcat(), as well as loops that manipulated 
strings without an explicate length check in the loop 
invariant. Additionally, we also found many instances 
where the programmer had tried to do safe string 
manipulation with strncpy() and strncat() but failed to 


of the programmer, but also to make code auditing eas- 
ier. 


size_t strlepy(char *dst, \ 

const char *src, size_t size); 
size_t stricat(char *dst, \ 

const char *src, size_t size); 


Figure 1: ANSI C prototypes for stricpy() and strlcat() 
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grasp the subtleties of the API. 


Thus, when auditing code, we found that not only 
was it necessary to check for unsafe usage of functions 
like strcpy() and strcat(), we also had to check for 
incorrect usage of strncpy() and strncat(). Checking for 
correct usage is not always obvious, especially in the 
case of “static” variables or buffers allocated via cal- 
loc(), which are effectively pre-terminated. We came to 
the conclusion that a foolproof alternative to strncpy() 
and strncat() was needed, primarily to simplify the job 


Common Misconceptions 


The most common misconception is_ that 
strncpy() NUL-terminates the destination string. This 
is only true, however, if length of the source string is 
less than the size parameter. This can be problematic 
when copying user input that may be of arbitrary length 
into a fixed size buffer. The safest way to use strncpy() 
in this situation is to pass it one less than the size of the 
destination string, and then terminate the string by 
hand. That way you are guaranteed to always have a 
NUL-terminated destination string. Strictly speaking, it 
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is not necessary to hand-terminate the string if it is a 
“static” variable or if it was allocated via calloc() since 
such strings are zeroed out when allocated. However, 
relying on this feature is generally confusing to those 
persons who must later maintain the code. 


There is also an implicate assumption that con- 
verting code from strcpy() and strcat() to strncpy() and 
strncat() causes negligible performance degradation. 
With this is true of strncat(), the same cannot be said 
for strncpy() since it zero-fills the remaining bytes not 
used to store the string being copied. This can lead to a 
measurable performance hit when the size of the desti- 
nation string is much greater than the length of the 
source string. The exact penalty for using strncpy() due 
to this behavior varies by CPU architecture and imple- 
mentation. 


The most common mistake made with strncat() is 
to use an incorrect size parameter. While strncat() does 
guarantee to NUL-terminate the destination, you must 
not count the space for the NUL in the size parameter. 
Most importantly, this is not the size of the destination 
string itself, rather it is the amount of space available. 
As this is almost always a value that must be computed, 
as opposed to a known constant, it is often computed 
incorrectly. 


How do strlicepy() and strlcat() help things? 


The stricpy() and strlcat() functions provide a 
consistent, unambiguous API to help the programmer 
write more bullet-proof code. First and foremost, both 
stricpy() and stricat() guarantee to NUL-terminate the 
destination string for all strings where the given size is 
non-zero. Secondly, both functions take the full size of 
the destination string as a size parameter. In most cases 
this value is easily computed at compile time using the 
sizeof operator. Finally, neither stricpy() nor strl- 
cat() zero-fill their destination strings (other than the 
compulsatory NUL to terminate the string). 


The strlcpy() and strlcat() functions return the 
total length of the string they tried to create. For strl- 
cpy() that is simply the length of the source; for strl- 
cat() that means the length of the destination (before 
concatenation) plus the length of the source. To check 
for truncation, the programmer need only verify that the 
return value is less than the size parameter. Thus, if 
truncation has occurred, the number of bytes needed to 
store the entire string is now known and the program- 
mer may allocate more space and re-copy the strings if 
he or she wishes. The return value has similar seman- 
tics to the return value of snprintf() as implemented in 
BSD and as specified by the upcoming C9X specifica- 
tion [4] (note that not all snprintf() implementations 
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currently comply with C9X). If no truncation occurred, 
the programmer now has the length of the resulting 
string. This is useful since it is common practice to 
build a string with strncpy() and strncat() and then to 
find the length of the result using strlen(). With strl- 
cpy() and strlcat() the final strlen() is no longer neces- 
sary. 

Example la is a code fragment with a potential 
buffer overflow (the HOME environment variable is 
controlled by the user and can be of arbitrary length). 


strcepy(path, homedir); 
streat (path, "/*) 
streat (path, ".foore") : 
len = strlen(path); 


Example la: Code fragment using strcpy() and strcat() 


Example 1b is the same fragment converted to safely 
use strncpy() and strncat() (note that we have to termi- 
nate the destination by hand). 


strncpy(path, homedir, 

sizeof(path) - 1); 
path[sizeof(path) - 1] = ’\0’; 
strncat(path; */", 

Sizeof(path) - strlen(path) - 1); 
strncat(path, °*.foore", 

Sizeof(path) - strlen(path) - 1); 
len = strlen(path); 


Example 1b: Converted to strncpy() and strncat() 


Example Ic is a trivial conversion to the stricpy()/strl- 
cat() API. It has the advantage of being as simple as 
Example la, but it does not take advantage of the new 
API’s return value. 


strlcpy(path, homedir, sizeof(path)); 
strlcat(path, "/", sizeof(path) ); 
strlcat(path, ".foorc", sizeof(path)); 
len = strlen(path) ; 


Example Ic: Trivial conversion to stricpy()/stricat() 


Since Example Ic is so easy to read and comprehend, it 
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is simple to add additional checks to it. In Example ld, 
we check the return value to make sure there was 
enough space for the source string. If there was not, we 
return an error. This is slightly more complicated but in 
addition to being more robust, it also avoids the final 
strlen() call. 


len = strlcpy(path, homedir, 
sizeof (path) ; 
if (len >= sizeof (path) ) 
return (ENAMETOOLONG) ; 
len = strlcat(path, "/", 
sizeof (path) ; 
if (len >= sizeof (path) ) 
return (ENAMETOOLONG) ; 
len = strilcat'(path, *.toorc", 
sizeof (path) ); 
if (len >= sizeof (path) ) 
return (ENAMETOOLONG) ; 


Example 1d: Now with a check for truncation 


Design decisions 

A great deal of thought (and a few strong words) went 
into deciding just what the semantics of strlcpy() and 
stricat() would be. The original idea was to make strl- 
cpy() and stricat() identical to strncpy() and strncat() 
with the exception that they would always NUL-termi- 
nate the destination string. However, looking back on 
the common use (and misuse) of strncat() convinced us 
that the size parameter for stricat() should be the full 
size of the string and not just the number of characters 
left unallocated. The return values started out as the 
number of characters copied, since this was trivial to 
get as a side effect of the copy or concatenation. We 
soon decided that a return value with the same seman- 
tics as snprintf()’s was a better choice since it gives the 
programmer the most flexibility with respect to trunca- 
tion detection and recovery. 


Performance 


Programmers are starting to avoid strncpy() due 
its poor performance when the target buffer is signifi- 
cantly larger than the length of the source string. For 
instance, the apache group [6] replaced calls to 
strncpy() with an internal function and noticed a perfor- 
mance improvement [7]. Also, the ncurses [8] package 
recently removed an occurrence of strncpy(), resulting 
in a factor of four speedup of the fic utility. It is our 
hope that, in the future, more programmers will use the 


interface provided by strlcpy() rather than using a cus- 
tom interface. 


To get a feel for the worst-case scenario in com- 
paring strncpy() and stricpy(), we ran a test program 
that copies the string “this is just a test” 1000 times into 
a 1024 byte buffer. This is somewhat unfair to 
strncpy(), since by using a small string and a large 
buffer strncpy() has to fill most of the buffer with NUL 
characters. In practice, however, it is common to use a 
buffer that is much larger than the expected user input. 
For instance, pathname buffers are MAXPATHLEN 
long (1024 bytes), but most filenames are significantly 
shorter than that. The averages run times in Table 1 
were generated on an HP9000/425t with a 25Mhz 
68040 CPU running OpenBSD 2.5 and a DEC AXP- 
PCI166 with a 166Mhz alpha CPU also running 
OpenBSD 2.5. In all cases, the same C versions of the 
functions were used and the times are the “real time”’ as 
reported by the time utility. 















function time 


strcpy 


cpu 





m68k _ strncpy 0.464 

m68k _ stricpy 0.14 

alpha __strcpy 0.018 
strncpy 


stricpy 
Table 1: Performance timings in seconds 


As can be seen in Table 1, the timings for strncpy() are 
far worse than those for strepy() and strlcpy(). This is 
probably due not only to the cost of NUL padding but 
also because the CPU’s data cache is effectively being 
flushed by the long stream of zeroes. 


What strlcpy() and stricat() are not 


While strlcpy() and strlcat() are well-suited for 
dealing with fixed-size buffers, they cannot replace 
strncpy() and strncat() in all cases. There are still times 
where it is necessary to manipulate buffers that are not 
true C strings (the strings in struct utmp for 
instance). However, we would argue that such “pseudo 
strings” should not be used in new code since they are 
prone to misuse, and in our experience, a common 
source of bugs. Additionally, the strlcpy() and strlcat() 
functions are not an attempt to “fix” string handling in 
C, they are designed to fit within the normal framework 
of C strings. If you require string functions that sup- 
port dynamically allocated, arbitrary sized buffers you 
may wish to examine the “astring” package from mib 
software [9]. 
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Who uses strIcpy() and strlcat()? 


The strlcpy() and strlcat() functions first appeared 
in OpenBSD 2.4. The functions have also recently 
been approved for inclusion in a future version of 
Solaris. Third-party packages are starting to pick up 
the API as well. For instance, the rsync [5] package 
now uses strlcpy() and provides its own version if the 
OS does not support it. It is our hope that other operat- 
ing systems and applications will use strlcpy() and strl- 
cat() in the future, and that it will receive standards 
acceptance at some time. 


What’s Next? 


We plan to replace occurrences of strncpy() and 
strncat() with strlcpy() and strlcat() in OpenBSD where 
it is sensible to do so. While new code in OpenBSD is 
being written to use the new API, there is still a large 
amount of code that was converted to use strncpy() and 
strncat() during our original security audit. To this day, 
we continue to discover bugs due to incorrect usage of 
strncpy() and strncat() in existing code. Updating older 
code to use strlcepy() and stricat() should serve to speed 
up some programs and uncover bugs in others. 


Availability 


The source code for strlcpy() and strlcat() is 
available free of charge and under a BSD-style license 
as part of the OpenBSD operating system. You may 
also download the code and its associated manual pages 
via anonymous ftp from ftp.openbsd.org in the direc- 
tory /pub/OpenBSD/src/lib/libc/string. The source 
code for strlcpy() and strlcat() is in strlcpy.c and strl- 
cat.c. The documentation (which uses the tmac.doc 
troff macros) may be found in strlcpy.3. 
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Introduction 


pk is a new operating system kernel targeted for use 
in real-time and embedded applications. There are 
two novel aspects to the pk design: 


e Documentation: The kernel is documented us- 
ing literate programming techniques and the 
noweb [4] tool in particular. 


e POSIX Threads with Memory Protection: The 
concurrency model is based on the POSIX 
Threads (aka Pthreads [2, 3]) standard, how- 
ever, the kernel also provides page-based mem- 


ory protection using Memory Management 
Unit (MMU) hardware. 


This short paper discusses these facets of the pk ker- 
nel project. The use of literate programming is pre- 
sented first, followed by a brief description of some 
of the pk design issues. 


Literate Programming 


Documentation is as important as the software it 
documents. This belief led me to contemplate how 
to document the pk kernel design as a primary goal. 
In my experience, the biggest problem with gener- 
ating documentation is that it often seems to be 
a secondary activity, performed after the code is 
written. I became interested in the potential for 
the documentation discipline associated with liter- 
ate programming techniques and decided to make 
use of these techniques with pk. 


By discipline, I refer to a structure within which a 
project is performed that provides an incentive to 
generate documentation as the code is being writ- 
ten. Literate programming tools provide a mecha- 
nism that fosters such structure. 


pk makes use of a literate programming tool called 
noweb. The basic concept is simple. Both docu- 
mentation and code are contained in a single noweb 
file that uses several special formatting conventions. 
Two tools are provided. noweave extracts the doc- 
umentation portion of the noweb file and gener- 
ates a documentation file, in this case a MATRX file. 
notangle extracts the source code portion of the 
noweb file and generates a source code file, in this 
case C source code. 


The main consequence of using literate program- 
ming, and noweb in this case, is that changes to the 
system after initial development are performed on 
the noweb source files. Since the code is intermixed 
with its associated documentation, it is more likely 
that the documentation will be updated at the same 
time. 


This is the first non-trivial project I have under- 
taken using literate programming, and I have seen 
an evolution in my use of the tools as I have pro- 
gressed with it. As with many projects, it was be- 
gun drawing on code from another project. In this 
case, I drew on some elements of the Roadrunner 
operating system [1]. These were basic elements, 
like initialization, interrupt processing, and memory 
management, that were needed to get a new ker- 
nel up and running quickly. These reused elements 
were not documented with noweb initially and some 
remain undocumented still although my goal is to 
document the entire system using noweb over time. 


The first new element to be written was the set of 
basic Pthread routines. I first wrote the code and 
only after it was completed and tested to some de- 
gree, did I go back and overlay the documentation 
and formatting to turn the C source code files into 
noweb files. This pattern repeated itself during the 
implementation of mutexes and condition variables. 
noweb documentation was added only after the fact. 


It happened that once I had completed the Pthreads 
routines, I decided to investigate the addition of pro- 
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tected memory to the kernel. Design issues associ- 
ated with this decision are discussed in the next sec- 
tion. Continuing here, I want to discuss the implica- 
tions on documentation that presented themselves. 
It was this decision that resulted in the first signifi- 
cant changes to existing source code that had been 
documented using noweb. Specifically, the mem- 
ory management code, which maintains the heap 
of available physical pages, and various parts of the 
Pthreads code needed to be updated. 


My first thought when I went to make changes to 
the first source code file was, “don’t worry about 
the documentation, you can come back a fix that up 
later.” I had no sooner opened my second source file 
when I realized I would forget what I had done if I 
didn’t take care of the documentation. This would 
result in a document whose prose didn’t match the 
code associated with it. I had to go back and 
change it. This was the discipline I had hoped would 
present itself. I went back and made the documen- 
tation changes. 


At first this felt cumbersome, it added time to code 
maintenance. However, two unexpected effects be- 
gan to emerge. First, I found that my design was 
cleaner. When I modified the code and changed 
the documentation, I thought about the problem 
twice. This led in several instances to a more concise 
change. Second, I found that I could make changes 
more quickly in code that I had not visited in a 
while. It may seem obvious, but the documentation 
was right there next to the code, and this allowed me 
to refamiliarize myself with it more quickly. I have 
now begun to implement pieces of code in the noweb 
source format as they are written for the first time. 
The power of the conciseness effect I discovered dur- 
ing maintenance is also present when writing code 
and documentation together during an initial imple- 
mentation. 


The granularity of the documentation varies over 
different parts of the code. There are several reasons 
for this. Foremost, different areas of the code have 
been documented at different times, and the doc- 
umentation for a particular segment of code might 
not be performed all at one sitting. This results 
in sections of code that are “complete”, i.e. they 
are documented in great enough detail to under- 
stand all aspects of their semantics. Other portions 
are coarser, perhaps only setup to fit into the over- 
all structure of the piece of documentation, but not 
yet completed. There are also portions of code that 
do not require heavy documentation. They may be 
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small routines or the code itself may be so intuitive 
that only high-level prose is required to get across 
their function. 


One interesting point about the use of literate pro- 
gramming seems to be that the licensing associated 
with the source code must also apply to the doc- 
umentation, since the two are linked in the source 
files. pk is available under a BSD-style copyright, 
which places essentially no restrictions on redistri- 
bution. A similar project released under the Gnu 
Public License (GPL) would require the changes to 
the documentation to be redistributed in addition 
to changes source code. 


There are a variety of literate programming tools 
available. I evaluated cweb, written by Donald 
Knuth, and noweb written by Norman Ramsey. 
Knuth’s cweb generates documentation of code frag- 
ments that are “pretty-printed”, i.e. they have an 
algorithmic style reminiscent of textbooks on com- 
puter science theory. The noweb tools utilize a small 
set of simple formatting rules and generate code 
fragments that look cosmetically like they were ex- 
tracted from a source code file. This style seemed 
more in tune with a systems programming project, 
like an operating system kernel, and so I decided to 
use noweb over cweb. 


Pthreads and Memory Protection 


pk is based on the POSIX Threads concurrency 
model. Pthreads were originally designed under the 
assumption that all of the threads would execute 
in the same address space. In fact, this address 
space was intended to be within a UNIX process. 
However, the Pthreads API is also used in real- 
time kernels that provide their applications a single, 
physical address space. pk is also targeted at real- 
time and embedded applications, but it augments 
the Pthreads design to include page-based memory 
protection using the MMU. Such a design falls some- 
where in between the basic Pthreads model and the 
more substantial process concurrency model. 


Since pk is targeted at time-critical applications, 
paging and/or swapping to secondary storage can- 
not be utilized. This is because of the significant 
lack of determinism introduced by moving memory 
pages back and forth to secondary storage. 
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If neither paging or swapping is used, applications 
are limited to the amount of physical memory on 
a given machine. This fact raised the question of 
whether providing separate address spaces for each 
thread, in a manner akin to a process, was desir- 
able. In my experience in embedded systems de- 
velopment, having direct access to specific physical 
addresses can be useful. For this reason, I decided 
to map virtual to physical addresses one-to-one. 


The MMU is used simply to restrict access to 
memory locations, not to provide separate address 
spaces. Three types of memory protection are pro- 
vided: 


Inter-thread: Threads may not access memory 
belonging to another thread. 


Kernel-thread: Threads may not access kernel 
memory except through well-defined system 
call entry points. 


Intra-thread: Code segments associated with a 
thread can be marked read-only. 


Restricting access to parts of memory violates the 
assumption of a single unprotected address space 
present in the Pthreads API design. There are a 
variety of parameters in the API where pointers 
capable of referencing arbitrary memory locations 
are utilized. Allowing arbitrary values to be passed 
through these parameters invites the generation of 
copius page and general protection faults. 


Several areas of the API have been scrutinized to 
address potential problems. The following list il- 
lustrates some of the attention required for the 
Pthreads API in pk. The list is not exhaustive, but 
gives a flavor of the kinds of issues in the API that 
cause difficulty in the pk design. 


Data Structures: Several data types have been 
further specified. Reference types for pthreads 
(pthread_t), mutexes (pthread_mutex_t), and 
condition variables (pthread_cond_t) cannot 
be typed as arbitrary pointers. In pk, they are 
defined as integer indices into kernel tables. 


pthread_create(): The values for the start func- 
tion pointer and arg argument pointer repre- 
sent potentially arbitrary pointer accesses. In 
pk, semantic restrictions are placed on these 


pointer values. They must each point to the be- 
ginning of a valid region and the ownership and 
mappings for each region will be transferred to 
the new thread if the creation succeeds. 


pthread_exit() The retval return value can be 
an arbitrary pointer value. The return value 
type is changed to int in pk. 


pthread_join() The retval parameter is used to 
collect the return value from an exiting thread. 
This parameters type is changed to int in ph. 


Several of these changes represent further specifica- 
tion of parts of the Pthreads standard that are not 
explicit. Changing the type of the return value rep- 
resents a deviation from the standard. It is hoped 
that the impact of this change is minimal in code 
that might be ported to the pk system. 


Conclusion 


pk is available under BSD-style copyright terms. 
More information on the kernel is available on the 
web at www.cornfed.com/pk. Downloads of source 
code and bootable floppy disk images are available 
at ftp.cornfed.com/pub. At the time of this short 
paper submission, late April 1999, there have been 
approximately 650 downloads of the pk source code 
distribution in the four months since its initial re- 
lease was December 21, 1998. The interest in the 
system is quite gratifying and I look forward to con- 
tinued and expanded development. 
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Abstract 


Berkeley DB is an Open Source embedded database system with a number of key advantages over comparable sys- 
tems. It is simple to use, supports concurrent access by multiple users, and provides industrial-strength transaction 
support, including surviving system and disk crashes. This paper describes the design and technical features of 


Berkeley DB, the distribution, and its license. 


1. Introduction 


The Berkeley Database (Berkeley DB) is an embedded 
database system that can be used in applications requir- 
ing high-performance concurrent storage and retrieval 
of key/value pairs. The software is distributed as a 
library that can be linked directly into an application. It 
provides a variety of programmatic interfaces, includ- 
ing callable APIs for C, C++, Perl, Tcl and Java. Users 
may download Berkeley DB from Sleepycat Software’s 
Web site, at www.sleepycat.com. 


Sleepycat distributes Berkeley DB as an Open Source 
product. The company collects license fees for certain 
uses of the software and sells support and services. 


1.1. History 


Berkeley DB began as a new implementation of a hash 
access method to replace both hsearch and the vari- 
ous dbm implementations (dbm from AT&T, ndbm 
from Berkeley, and gdbm from the GNU project). In 
1990 Seltzer and Yigit produced a package called Hash 
to do this [Selt91]. 


The first general release of Berkeley DB, in 1991, 
included some interface changes and a new B+tree 
access method. At roughly the same time, Seltzer and 
Olson developed a prototype transaction system based 
on Berkeley DB, called LIBTP [Selt92], but never 
released the code. 


The 4.4BSD UNIX release included Berkeley DB 1.85 
in 1992. Seltzer and Bostic maintained the code in the 
early 1990s in Berkeley and in Massachusetts. Many 
users adopted the code during this period. 


By mid-1996, users wanted commercial support for the 
software. In response, Bostic and Seltzer formed 
Sleepycat Software. The company _ enhances, 


distributes, and supports Berkeley DB and supporting 
software and documentation. Sleepycat released ver- 
sion 2.1 of Berkeley DB in mid-1997 with important 
new features, including support for concurrent access to 
databases. The company makes about three commer- 
cial releases a year, and most recently shipped version 
2.8. 


1.2. Overview of Berkeley DB 


The C interfaces in Berkeley DB permit dbm-style 
record management for databases, with significant 
extensions to handle duplicate data items elegantly, to 
deal with concurrent access, and to provide transac- 
tional support so that multiple changes can be simulta- 
neously committed (so that they are made permanent) 
or rolled back (so that the database is restored to its 
state at the beginning of the transaction). 


C++ and Java interfaces provide a small set of classes 
for operating on a database. The main class in both 
cases is called Db, and provides methods that encapsu- 
late the dbm-style interfaces that the C interfaces pro- 
vide. 


Tcl and Perl interfaces allow developers working in 
those languages to use Berkeley DB in their applica- 
tions. Bindings for both languages are included in the 
distribution. 


Developers may compile their applications and link in 
Berkeley DB statically or dynamically. 


1.3. How Berkeley DB is used 


The Berkeley DB library supports concurrent access to 
databases. It can be linked into standalone applica- 
tions, into a collection of cooperating applications, or 
into servers that handle requests and do database 
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operations on behalf of clients. 


Compared to using a standalone database management 
system, Berkeley DB is easy to understand and simple 
to use. The software stores and retrieves records, 
which consist of key/value pairs. Keys are used to 
locate items and can be any data type or structure sup- 
ported by the programming language. 


The programmer can provide the functions that Berke- 
ley DB uses to operate on keys. For example, B+trees 
can use a custom comparison function, and the Hash 
access method can use a custom hash function. Berke- 
ley DB uses default functions if none are supplied. 
Otherwise, Berkeley DB does not examine or interpret 
either keys or values in any way. Values may be arbi- 
trarily long. 


It is also important to understand what Berkeley DB is 
not. It is not a database server that handles network 
requests. It is not an SQL engine that executes queries. 
It is not a relational or object-oriented database man- 
agement system. 


It is possible to build any of those on top of Berkeley 
DB, but the package, as distributed, is an embedded 
database engine. It has been designed to be portable, 
small, fast, and reliable. 


1.4. Applications that use Berkeley DB 


Berkeley DB is embedded in a variety of proprietary 
and Open Source software packages. This section 
highlights a few of the products that use it. 


Directory servers, which do data storage and retrieval 
using the Local Directory Access Protocol (LDAP), 
provide naming and directory lookup service on local- 
area networks. This service is, essentially, database 
query and update, but uses a simple protocol rather than 
SQL or ODBC. Berkeley DB is the embedded data 
manager in the majority of deployed directory servers 
today, including LDAP servers from Netscape, Mes- 
sageDirect (formerly Isode), and others. 


Berkeley DB is also embedded in a large number of 
mail servers. Intermail, from Software.com, uses 
Berkeley DB as a message store and as the backing 
store for its directory server. The sendmail server 
(including both the commercial Sendmail Pro offering 
from Sendmail, Inc. and the version distributed by 
sendmail.org) uses Berkeley DB to store aliases and 
other information. Similarly, Postfix (formerly 
VMailer) uses Berkeley DB to store administrative 
information. 


In addition, Berkeley DB is embedded in a wide variety 
of other software products. Example applications 
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include managing access control lists, storing user keys 
in a public-key infrastructure, recording machine-to- 
network-address mappings in address servers, and stor- 
ing configuration and device information in video post- 
production software. 


Finally, Berkeley DB is a part of many other Open 
Source software packages available on the Internet. For 
example, the software is embedded in the Apache Web 
server and the Gnome desktop. 


2. Access Methods 


In database terminology, an access method is the disk- 
based structure used to store data and the operations 
available on that structure. For example, many 
database systems support a B+tree access method. 
B+trees allow equality-based lookups (find keys equal 
to some constant), range-based lookups (find keys 
between two constants) and record insertion and dele- 
tion. 


Berkeley DB supports three access methods: B+tree, 
Extended Linear Hashing (Hash), and Fixed- or Vari- 
able-length Records (Recno). All three operate on 
records composed of a key and a data value. In the 
B+tree and Hash access methods, keys can have arbi- 
trary structure. In the Recno access method, each 
record is assigned a record number, which serves as the 
key. In all the access methods, the value can have arbi- 
trary structure. The programmer can supply compari- 
son or hashing functions for keys, and Berkeley DB 
stores and retrieves values without interpreting them. 


All of the access methods use the host filesystem as a 
backing store. 


2.1. Hash 


Berkeley DB includes a Hash access method that 
implements extended linear hashing [Litw80]. 
Extended linear hashing adjusts the hash function as the 
hash table grows, attempting to keep all buckets under- 
full in the steady state. 


The Hash access method supports insertion and dele- 
tion of records and lookup by exact match only. Appli- 
cations may iterate over all records stored in a table, but 
the order in which they are returned is undefined. 


2.2. B+tree 


Berkeley DB includes a B+tree [Come79] access 
method. B+trees store records of key/value pairs in leaf 
pages, and pairs of (key, child page address) at internal 
nodes. Keys in the tree are stored in sorted order, 
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where the order is determined by the comparison func- 
tion supplied when the database was created. Pages at 
the leaf level of the tree include pointers to their neigh- 
bors to simplify traversal. B+trees support lookup by 
exact match (equality) or range (greater than or equal to 
a key). Like Hash tables, B+trees support record inser- 
tion, deletion, and iteration over all records in the tree. 


As records are inserted and pages in the B+tree fill up, 
they are split, with about half the keys going into a new 
peer page at the same level in the tree. Most B+tree 
implementations leave both nodes half-full after a split. 
This leads to poor performance in a common case, 
where the caller inserts keys in order. To handle this 
case, Berkeley DB keeps track of the insertion order, 
and splits pages unevenly to keep pages fuller. This 
reduces tree size, yielding better search performance 
and smaller databases. 


On deletion, empty pages are coalesced by reverse 
splits into single pages. The access method does no 
other page balancing on insertion or deletion. Keys are 
not moved among pages at every update to keep the 
tree well-balanced. While this could improve search 
times in some cases, the additional code complexity 
leads to slower updates and is prone to deadlocks. 


For simplicity, Berkeley DB B+trees do no prefix com- 
pression of keys at internal or leaf nodes. 


2.3. Recno 


Berkeley DB includes a fixed- or variable-length record 
access method, called Recno. The Recno access 
method assigns logical record numbers to each record, 
and can search for and update records by record num- 
ber. Recno is able, for example, to load a text file into a 
database, treating each line as a record. This permits 
fast searches by line number for applications like text 
editors [Ston82]. 


Recno is actually built on top of the B+tree access 
method and provides a simple interface for storing 
sequentially-ordered data values. The Recno access 
method generates keys internally. The programmer’s 
view of the values is that they are numbered sequen- 
tially from one. Developers can choose to have records 
automatically renumbered when  lower-numbered 
records are added or deleted. In this case, new keys can 
be inserted between existing keys. 


3. Features 


This section describes important features of Berkeley 
DB. In general, developers can choose which features 
are useful to them, and use only those that are required 


by their application. 


For example, when an application opens a database, it 
can declare the degree of concurrency and recovery that 
it requires. Simple stand-alone applications, and in par- 
ticular ports of applications that used dbm or one of its 
variants, generally do not require concurrent access or 
crash recovery. Other applications, such as enterprise- 
class database management systems that store sales 
transactions or other critical data, need full transac- 
tional service. Single-user operation is faster than 
multi-user operation, since no overhead is incurred by 
locking. Running with the recovery system disabled is 
faster than running with it enabled, since log records 
need not be written when changes are made to the 
database. 


In addition, some core subsystems, including the lock- 
ing system and the logging facility, can be used outside 
the context of the access methods as well. Although 
few users have chosen to do so, it is possible to use 
only the lock manager in Berkeley DB to control con- 
currency in an application, without using any of the 
standard database services. Alternatively, the caller can 
integrate locking of non-database resources with Berke- 
ley DB’s transactional two-phase locking system, to 
impose transaction semantics on objects outside the 
database. 


3.1. Programmatic interfaces 


Berkeley DB defines a simple API for database man- 
agement. The package does not include industry-stan- 
dard programmatic interfaces such as Open Database 
Connectivity (ODBC), Object Linking and Embedding 
for Databases (OleDB), or Structured Query Language 
(SQL). These interfaces, while useful, were designed 
to promote interoperability of database systems, and 
not simplicity or performance. 


In response to customer demand, Berkeley DB 2.5 
introduced support for the XA standard [Open94]. XA 
permits Berkeley DB to participate in distributed trans- 
actions under a transaction processing monitor like 
Tuxedo from BEA Systems. Like XA, other standard 
interfaces can be built on top of the core system. The 
standards do not belong inside Berkeley DB, since not 
all applications need them. 


3.2. Working with records 


A database user may need to search for particular keys 
in a database, or may simply want to browse available 
records. Berkeley DB supports both keyed access, to 
find one or more records with a given key, or sequential 
access, to retrieve all the records in the database one at 
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a time. The order of the records returned during 
sequential scans depends on the access method. B+tree 
and Recno databases return records in sort order, and 
Hash databases return them in apparently random order. 


Similarly, Berkeley DB defines simple interfaces for 
inserting, updating, and deleting records in a database. 


3.3. Long keys and values 


Berkeley DB manages keys and values as large as a: 
bytes. Since the time required to copy a record is pro- 
portional to its size, Berkeley DB includes interfaces 
that operate on partial records. If an application 
requires only part of a large record, it requests partial 
record retrieval, and receives just the bytes that it needs. 
The smaller copy saves both time and memory. 


Berkeley DB allows the programmer to define the data 
types of keys and values. Developers use any type 
expressible in the programming language. 


3.4. Large databases 


A single database managed by Berkeley DB can be up 
to 2° bytes, or 256 petabytes, in size. Berkeley DB 
uses the host filesystem as the backing store for the 
database, so large databases require big file support 
from the operating system. Sleepycat Software has 
customers using Berkeley DB to manage single 
databases in excess of 100 gigabytes. 


3.5. Main memory databases 


Applications that do not require persistent storage can 
create databases that exist only in main memory. These 
databases bypass the overhead imposed by the I/O sys- 
tem altogether. 


Some applications do need to use disk as a backing 
store, but run on machines with very large memory. 
Berkeley DB is able to manage very large shared mem- 
ory regions for cached data pages, log records, and lock 
management. For example, the cache region used for 
data pages may be gigabytes in size, reducing the likeli- 
hood that any read operation will need to visit the disk 
in the steady state. The programmer declares the size 
of the cache region at startup. 


Finally, many operating systems provide memory- 
mapped file services that are much faster than their 
general-purpose file system interfaces. Berkeley DB 
can memory-map its database files for read-only 
database use. The application operates on records 
stored directly on the pages, with no cache manage- 
ment overhead. Because the application gets pointers 
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directly into the Berkeley DB pages, writes cannot be 
permitted. Otherwise, changes could bypass the lock- 
ing and logging systems, and software errors could cor- 
rupt the database. Read-only applications can use 
Berkeley DB’s memory-mapped file service to improve 
performance on most architectures. 


3.6. Configurable page size 


Programmers declare the size of the pages used by their 
access methods when they create a database. Although 
Berkeley DB provides reasonable defaults, developers 
may override them to control system performance. 
Small pages reduce the number of records that fit on a 
single page. Fewer records on a page means that fewer 
records are locked when the page is locked, improving 
concurrency. The per-page overhead is proportionally 
higher with smaller pages, of course, but developers 
can trade off space for time as an application requires. 


3.7. Small footprint 


Berkeley DB is a compact system. The full package, 
including all access methods, recoverability, and trans- 
action support is roughly 175K of text space on com- 
mon architectures. 


3.8. Cursors 


In database terminology, a cursor is a pointer into an 
access method that can be called iteratively to return 
records in sequence. Berkeley DB includes cursor 
interfaces for all access methods. This permits, for 
example, users to traverse a B+tree and view records in 
order. Pointers to records in cursors are persistent, so 
that once fetched, a record may be updated in place. 
Finally, cursors support access to chains of duplicate 
data items in the various access methods. 


3.9. Joins 


In database terminology, a join is an operation that 
spans multiple separate tables (or in the case of Berke- 
ley DB, multiple separate DB files). For example, a 
company may store information about its customers in 
one table and information about sales in another. An 
application will likely want to look up sales informa- 
tion by customer name; this requires matching records 
in the two tables that share a common customer ID 
field. This combining of records from multiple tables is 
called a join. 


Berkeley DB includes interfaces for joining two or 
more tables. 
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3.10. Transactions 
Transactions have four properties [Gray93]: 


- They are atomic. That is, all of the changes 
made in a single transaction must be applied at 
the same instant or not at all. This permits, for 
example, the transfer of money between two 
accounts to be accomplished, by making the 
reduction of the balance in one account and the 
increase in the other into a single, atomic action. 


- | They must be consistent. That is, changes to the 
database by any transaction cannot leave the 
database in an illegal or corrupt state. 


« They must be isolatable. Regardless of the num- 
ber of users working in the database at the same 
time, every user must have the illusion that no 
other activity is going on. 


¢ They must be durable. Even if the disk that 
stores the database is lost, it must be possible to 
recover the database to its last transaction-consis- 
tent state. 


This combination of properties — atomicity, consis- 
tency, isolation, and durability — is referred to as 
ACIDity in the literature. Berkeley DB, like most 
database systems, provides ACIDity using a collection 
of core services. 


Programmers can choose to use Berkeley DB’s transac- 
tion services for applications that need them. 


3.10.1. Write-ahead logging 


Programmers can enable the logging system when they 
start up Berkeley DB. During a transaction, the appli- 
cation makes a series of changes to the database. Each 
change is captured in a log entry, which holds the state 
of the database record both before and after the change. 
The log record is guaranteed to be flushed to stable 
storage before any of the changed data pages are writ- 
ten. This behavior — writing the log before the data 
pages — is called write-ahead logging. 


At any time during the transaction, the application can 
commit, making the changes permanent, or roll back, 
cancelling all changes and restoring the database to its 
pre-transaction state. If the application rolls back the 
transaction, then the log holds the state of all changed 
pages prior to the transaction, and Berkeley DB simply 
restores that state. If the application commits the trans- 
action, Berkeley DB writes the log records to disk. In- 
memory copies of the data pages already reflect the 
changes, and will be flushed as necessary during nor- 
mal processing. Since log writes are sequential, but 
data page writes are random, this improves 


performance. 


3.10.2. Crashes and recovery 


Berkeley DB’s write-ahead log is used by the transac- 
tion system to commit or roll back transactions. It also 
gives the recovery system the information that it needs 
to protect against data loss or corruption from crashes. 
Berkeley DB is able to survive application crashes, sys- 
tem crashes, and even catastrophic failures like the loss 
of a hard disk, without losing any data. 


Surviving crashes requires data stored in several differ- 
ent places. During normal processing, Berkeley DB 
has copies of active log records and recently-used data 
pages in memory. Log records are flushed to the log 
disk when transactions commit. Data pages trickle out 
to the data disk as pages move through the buffer cache. 
Periodically, the system administrator backs up the data 
disk, creating a safe copy of the database at a particular 
instant. When the database is backed up, the log can be 
truncated. For maximum robustness, the log disk and 
data disk should be separate devices. 


Different system failures can destroy memory, the log 
disk, or the data disk. Berkeley DB is able to survive 
the loss of any one of these repositories without losing 
any committed transactions. 


If the computer’s memory is lost, through an applica- 
tion or operating system crash, then the log holds all 
committed transactions. On restart, the recovery sys- 
tem rolls the log forward against the database, reapply- 
ing any changes to on-disk pages that were in memory 
at the time of the crash. Since the log contains pre- and 
post-change state for transactions, the recovery system 
also uses the log to restore any pages to their original 
state if they were modified by transactions that never 
committed. 


If the data disk is lost, the system administrator can 
restore the most recent copy from backup. The recov- 
ery system will roll the entire log forward against the 
original database, reapplying all committed changes. 
When it finishes, the database will contain every 
change made by every transaction that ever committed. 


If the log disk is lost, then the recovery system can use 
the in-memory copies of log entries to roll back any 
uncommitted transactions, flush all in-memory database 
pages to the data disk, and shut down gracefully. At 
that point, the system administrator can back up the 
database disk, install a new log disk, and restart the sys- 
tem. 
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3.10.3. Checkpoints 


Berkeley DB includes a checkpointing service that 
interacts with the recovery system. During normal pro- 
cessing, both the log and the database are changing 
continually. At any given instant, the on-disk versions 
of the two are not guaranteed to be consistent. The log 
probably contains changes that are not yet in the 
database. 


When an application makes a checkpoint, all committed 
changes in the log up to that point are guaranteed to be 
present on the data disk, too. Checkpointing is moder- 
ately expensive during normal processing, but limits the 
time spent recovering from crashes. 


After an application or operating system crash, the 
recovery system only needs to go back two 


checkpoints! to start rolling the log forward. Without 
checkpoints, there is no way to be sure how long 
restarting after a crash will take. With checkpoints, the 
restart interval can be fixed by the programmer. Recov- 
ery processing can be guaranteed to complete in a sec- 
ond or two. 


Software crashes are much more common than disk 
failures. Many developers want to guarantee that soft- 
ware bugs do not destroy data, but are willing to restore 
from tape, and to tolerate a day or two of lost work, in 
the unlikley event of a disk crash. With Berkeley DB, 
programmers may truncate the log at checkpoints. As 
long as the two most recent checkpoints are present, the 
recovery system can guarantee that no committed trans- 
actions are lost after a software crash. In this case, the 
recovery system does not require that the log and the 
data be on separate devices, although separating them 
can still improve performance by spreading out writes. 


3.10.4. Two-phase locking 


Berkeley DB provides a service known as two-phase 
locking. In order to reduce the likelihood of deadlocks 
and to guarantee ACID properties, database systems 
manage locks in two phases. First, during the operation 
of a transaction, they acquire locks, but never release 
them. Second, at the end of the transaction, they 
release locks, but never acquire them. In practice, most 
database systems, including Berkeley DB, acquire 
locks on demand over the course of the transaction, 
then flush the log, then release all locks. 


' One checkpoint is not far enough. The recovery system can- 
not be sure that the most recent checkpoint completed — it may have 
been interrupted by the crash that forced the recovery system to run 
in the first place. 
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Berkeley DB can lock entire database files, which cor- 
respond to tables, or individual pages in them. It does 
no record-level locking. By shrinking the page size, 
however, developers can guarantee that every page 
holds only a small number of records. This reduces 
contention. 


If locking is enabled, then read and write operations on 
a database acquire two-phase locks, which are held 
until the transaction completes. Which objects are 
locked and the order of lock acquisition depend on the 
workload for each transaction. It is possible for two or 
more transactions to deadlock, so that each is waiting 
for a lock that is held by another. 


Berkeley DB detects deadlocks and automatically rolls 
back one of the transactions. This releases the locks 
that it held and allows the other transactions to con- 
tinue. The caller is notified that its transaction did not 
complete, and may restart it. Developers can specify 
the deadlock detection interval and the policy to use in 
choosing a transaction to roll back. 


The two-phase locking interfaces are separately 
callable by applications that link Berkeley DB, though 
few users have needed to use that facility directly. 
Using these interfaces, Berkeley DB provides a fast, 
platform-portable locking system for general-purpose 
use. It also lets users include non-database objects in a 
database transaction, by controlling access to them 
exactly as if they were inside the database. 


The Berkeley DB two-phase locking facility is built on 
the fastest correct locking primitives that are supported 
by the underlying architecture. In the current imple- 
mentation, this means that the locking system is differ- 
ent on the various UNIX platforms, and is still more 
different on Windows NT. In our experience, the most 
difficult aspect of performance tuning is finding the 
fastest locking primitives that work correctly on a par- 
ticular architecture and then integrating the new inter- 
face with the several that we already support. 


The world would be a better place if the operating sys- 
tems community would uniformly implement POSIX 
locking primitives and would guarantee that acquiring 
an uncontested lock was a fast operation. Locks must 
work both among threads in a single process and 
among processes. 


3.11. Concurrency 


Good performance under concurrent operation is a crit- 
ical design point for Berkeley DB. Although Berkeley 
DB is itself not multi-threaded, it is thread-safe, and 
runs well in threaded applications. Philosophically, we 
view the use of threads and the choice of a threads 
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package as a policy decision, and prefer to offer mecha- 
nism (the ability to run threaded or not), allowing appli- 
cations to choose their own policies. 


The locking, logging, and buffer pool subsystems all 
use shared memory or other OS-specific sharing facili- 
ties to communicate. Locks, buffer pool fetches, and 
log writes behave in the same way across threads in a 
single process as they do across different processes on a 
single machine. 


As a result, concurrent database applications may start 
up a new process for every single user, may create a 
single server which spawns a new thread for every 
client request, or may choose any policy in between. 


Berkeley DB has been carefully designed to minimize 
contention and maximize concurrency. The cache man- 
ager allows all threads or processes to benefit from I/O 
done by one. Shared resources must sometimes be 
locked for exclusive access by one thread of control. 
We have kept critical sections small, and are careful not 
to hold critical resource locks across system calls that 
could deschedule the locking thread or process. Sleep- 
ycat Software has customers with hundreds of concur- 
rent users working on a single database in production. 


4. Engineering Philosophy 


Fundamentally, Berkeley DB is a collection of access 
methods with important facilities, like logging, locking, 
and transactional access underlying them. In both the 
research and the commercial world, the techniques for 
building systems like Berkeley DB have been well- 
known for a long time. 


The key advantage of Berkeley DB is the careful atten- 
tion that has been paid to engineering details through- 
out its life. We have carefully designed the system so 
that the core facilities, like locking and I/O, surface the 
right interfaces and are otherwise opaque to the caller. 
As programmers, we understand the value of simplicity 
and have worked hard to simplify the interfaces we sur- 
face to users of the database system. 


Berkeley DB avoids limits in the code. It places no 
practical limit on the size of keys, values, or databases; 
they may grow to occupy the available storage space. 


The locking and logging subsystems have been care- 
fully crafted to reduce contention and improve through- 
put by shrinking or eliminating critical sections, and 
reducing the sizes of locked regions and log entries. 


There is nothing in the design or implementation of 
Berkeley DB that pushes the state of the art in database 
systems. Rather, we have been very careful to get the 
engineering right. The result is a system that is 


superior, as an embedded database system, to any other 
solution available. 


Most database systems trade off simplicity for correct- 
ness. Either the system is easy to use, or it supports 
concurrent use and survives system failures. Berkeley 
DB, because of its careful design and implementation, 
offers both simplicity and correctness. 


The system has a small footprint, makes simple opera- 
tions simple to carry out (inserting a new record takes 
just a few lines of code), and behaves correctly in the 
face of heavy concurrent use, system crashes, and even 
catastrophic failures like loss of a hard disk. 


5. The Berkeley DB 2.x Distribution 


Berkeley DB is distributed in source code form from 
www.sleepycat.com. Users are free to download and 
build the software, and to use it in their applications. 


5.1. What is in the distribution 


The distribution is a compressed archive file. It 
includes the source code for the Berkeley DB library, as 
well as documentation, test suites, and supporting utili- 
ties. 


The source code includes build support for all sup- 
ported platforms. On UNIX systems Berkeley DB uses 
the GNU autoconfiguration tool, autoconf, to iden- 
tify the system and to build the library and supporting 
utilities. Berkeley DB includes specific build environ- 
ments for other platforms, such as VMS and Windows. 


5.1.1. Documentation 


The distributed system includes documentation in 
HTML format. The documentation is in two parts: a 
UNIX-style reference manual for use by programmers, 
and a reference guide which is tutorial in nature. 


5.1.2. Test suite 


The software also includes a complete test suite, writ- 
ten in Tcl. We believe that the test suite is a key advan- 
tage of Berkeley DB over comparable systems. 


First, the test suite allows users who download and 
build the software to be sure that it is operating cor- 
rectly. 


Second, the test suite allows us, like other commercial 
developers of database software, to exercise the system 
thoroughly at every release. When we learn of new 
bugs, we add them to the test suite. We run the test 
Suite continually during development cycles, and 
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always prior to release. The result is a much more reli- 
able system by the time it reaches beta release. 


5.2. Binary distribution 


Sleepycat makes compiled libraries and general binary 
distributions available to customers for a fee. 


5.3. Supported platforms 


Berkeley DB runs on any operating system with a 
POSIX 1003.1 interface [IEEE96], which includes vir- 
tually every UNIX system. In addition, the software 
runs on VMS, Windows/95, Windows/98, and Win- 
dows/NT. Sleepycat Software no longer supports 
deployment on sixteen-bit Windows systems. 


6. Berkeley DB 2.x Licensing 


Berkeley DB 2.x is distributed as an Open Source prod- 
uct. The software is freely available from us at our 
Web site, and in other media. Users are free to down- 
load the software and build applications with it. 


The 1.x versions of Berkeley DB were covered by the 
UC Berkeley copyright that covers software freely 
redistributable in source form. When Sleepycat Soft- 
ware was formed, we needed to draft a license consis- 
tent with the copyright governing the existing, older 
software. Because of important differences between 
the UC Berkeley copyright and the GPL, it was impos- 
sible for us to use the GPL. A second copyright, with 
terms contradictory to the first, simply would not have 
worked. 


Sleepycat wanted to continue Open Source develop- 
ment of Berkeley DB for several reasons. We agree 
with Raymond [Raym98] and others that Open Source 
software is typically of higher quality than proprietary, 
binary-only products. Our customers benefit from a 
community of developers who know and use Berkeley 
DB, and can help with application design, debugging, 
and performance tuning. Widespread distribution and 
use of the source code tends to isolate bugs early, and 
to get fixes back into the distributed system quickly. As 
a result, Berkeley DB is more reliable. Just as impor- 
tantly, individual users are able to contribute new fea- 
tures and performance enhancements, to the benefit of 
everyone who uses Berkeley DB. From a business per- 
spective, Open Source and free distribution of the soft- 
ware creates share for us, and gives us a market into 
which we can sell products and services. Finally, mak- 
ing the source code freely available reduces our support 
load, since customers can find and fix bugs without 
recourse to us, in many cases. 
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To preserve the Open Source heritage of the older 
Berkeley DB code, we drafted a new license governing 
the distribution of Berkeley DB 2.x. We adopted terms 
from the GPL that make it impossible to turn our Open 
Source code into proprietary code owned by someone 
else. 


Briefly, the terms governing the use and distribution of 
Berkeley DB are: 


* your application must be internal to your site, or 


* your application must be freely redistributable in 
source form, or 


* you must get a license from us. 


For customers who prefer not to distribute Open Source 
products, we sell licenses to use and extend Berkeley 
DB at a reasonable cost. 


We work hard to accommodate the needs of the Open 
Source community. For example, we have crafted spe- 
cial licensing arrangements with Gnome to encourage 
its use and distribution of Berkeley DB. 


Berkeley DB conforms to the Open Source definition 
[Open99]. The license has been carefully crafted to 
keep the product available as an Open Source offering, 
while providing enough of a return on our investment to 
fund continued development and support of the prod- 
uct. The current license has created a business capable 
of funding three years of development on the software 
that simply would not have happened otherwise. 


7. Summary 


Berkeley DB offers a unique collection of features, tar- 
geted squarely at software developers who need simple, 
reliable database management services in their applica- 
tions. Good design and implementation and careful 
engineering throughout make the software better than 
many other systems. 


Berkeley DB is an Open Source product, available at 
www.sleepycat.com for download. The distributed sys- 
tem includes everything needed to build and deploy the 
software or to port it to new systems. 


Sleepycat Software distributes Berkeley DB under a 
license agreement that draws on both the UC Berkeley 
copyright and the GPL. The license guarantees that 
Berkeley DB will remain an Open Source product and 
provides Sleepycat with opportunities to make money 
to fund continued development on the software. 
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The FreeBSD Ports Collection 


Satoshi Asami, The FreeBSD Project 


asami@freebsd.org 


http://www. freebsd.org/ports/ 


Overview 


FreeBSD is an open source operating system based on 
4.4BSD-Lite2, a version of UNIX from the University 
of California at Berkeley. It is maintained by a group 
of volunteers from around the world. In addition to pro- 
viding a complete operating system, the FreeBSD project 
supports an extensive collection of sanctioned third-party 
software called the Ports Collection, many of which were 
contributed by the users. In addition to the source form, 
most of the ports are provided as binary packages too. 


Port Skeletons and Distfiles 


The Ports Collection consists of a single make macro file, 
bsd.port.mk, and some skeleton files for each port 
that describe how to compile and install the software. If 
there were changes made to the original software to com- 
pile it on FreeBSD, patches to reproduce those changes 
are included too. 

One of the items specified in the port’s Makefile is 
the name and URL where the source files (“distfiles”) of 
the original software are located. When the user attempts 
to compile a port, they are fetched over the Internet if they 
do not exist on the system. The distfiles are checksum- 
verified to ensure consistency, as well as guarding against 
possible Trojan horse attacks. 

Since the distfiles can be fetched on demand, this al- 
lows the Ports Collection itself to stay small. For instance, 
with over 2,200 ports as of April 1999, all the skeleton 
files total only about 70MB. In contrast, the entire set of 
distfiles, most of which are compressed archive files, are 
over 1.4GB. It takes over 8GB to extract and compile them 
all at once. 


Packages 


In addition to providing an easy way to compile programs, 
bsd.port .mk provides a set of commands to create bi- 
nary packages of installed ports. These packages, which 
are compressed archive files with some additional infor- 
mation, can be installed on a FreeBSD system using the 
pkg_add command. They contain a listing of the en- 
tire set of installed files, so they can also be deleted com- 
pletely, using the pkg_delete command. Each release 


of FreeBSD ships with a complete set of packages. Cur- 
rently, there are about 1.2GB of packages. 

The Ports Collection framework always supported a 
simple top-down build of packages. In other words, when 
the user types “make package” at the root directory 
of the ports hierarchy, bsd.port.mk will arrange for 
the build process to go into every single subdirectory and 
build packages for each of them, one by one. This method, 
akin to the way many large software trees are built, has 
exhibited many problems as the Ports Collection grew. 


Dependencies 


Many software depend on others to build or run. These are 
called dependencies. If port A requires port B, then port A 
is called the dependent port and port B is the dependency. 
The Ports Collection has a mechanism of handling depen- 
dencies automatically. When a dependent port is built, the 
environment is checked to see if the dependency is already 
installed, and if not, the dependency is built and installed 
first. The dependency check is recursive, so if a depen- 
dency requires another port, it will also be checked and 
built. This chain can continue to an arbitrary depth. 

The dependency information is also recorded in pack- 
ages. When a package is installed, pkg_add checks if 
all the dependencies are installed as well, and if not, they 
will be installed automatically. Again, package depen- 
dency checking is recursive, and installing one package 
could potentially pull in dozens of other packages. 

One of the interesting applications of the dependency 
mechanism is to create meta-packages, i.e., empty pack- 
ages that make it easy for users to install several packages 
at once. 


Problems 


There were many issues that that had to be addressed as 
the Ports Collection grew from less than 200 ports in Jan- 
uary 1995 to over 2,200 ports in April 1999. In addition to 
providing a brief summary of the history of the Ports Col- 
lection, this talk addresses the problems, such as shared 
library conflicts, dependency detection, etc., and how we 
resolved them. I will also describe the process we use to 
build the 2,000 packages in a few hours before releases. 
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Multilingual vi clones: 
past, now and the future 


Jun-ichiro itojun Hagino/KAME Project 
itojun@{iijlab, kame} .net 


Yoshitaka Tokugawa/WIDE Project 


CInternal structures and issues in: 
OJapanized elvis 
O Multilingual nvi 
OExperiences gained in asian multibyte characters support 


Oi Note: Unicode is not a solution here 
Oto be discussed later 
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Assumptions in normal vi/vi clones 


OASCIl (7bit) only, 8bit chars just go through 

OThe terminal software defines interpretation 
OOne byte occupies 1 column on screen (except tabs) 
CO Assumes western languages - space between words 





Architecture of normal vi 


Utty input, filesystem, tty output (curses), vi internal buffer use the 
same encoding 


vi buffer 


management 
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Western character encodings 


OCharacter encoding and the language => assumptions 
OSingle byte encodings 


O"ASCII" encoding 

OASCII character set: 94 characters 
OLatin 1 encoding: 

OASCIlI character set 

Oiso-8859-1 character set, shifted 0x80 


OeExtensible character encoding system 
OBy switching multiple character sets by escape sequences 
OCharacter set contains 94, 96, 94x94, 96x96, 94x94x94 chars 
OlSO-2022 subset encodings are everywhere 


OLatin 1: fixed mapping with ASCII and iso-8859-1 
0X11 ctext 


invoke 


ts 
94, 96, 94x94, 96x96, 94x94x94 
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Japanese encodinas 


OJIS X0208 character set: 94x94 characters 
Oiso-2022-jp: Internet emails/netnews, UNIX 
041 42 43 1B 24 42 34 41 3B 7A 1B 28 42 31 
Oeuc-jp: UNIX and other places 
041 42 43 B4C1 BB FA31 
Usjis: MS-DOS and Macintosh community 
041 42 43 8A BF 8E 9A 31 
ONot an ISO-2022 variant 


USame character sets, different encoding method 


UO Single encoding is not sufficient - they all are used in various 
places! 


Asian people needs multibyte/multilingual 
support 


O Multibyte character sets support 
O02 or more byte/letter 

OU Byte width != character width on screen 

O|nput methods: ondemand conversion from ASCII to multibytes 
OUse third-party libraries, like Canna or Wnn 

O Switching various external encoding methods 
OFor file and terminal I/O 

USeamless multilingual support 


O=> Clarify/remove the assumptions made in vi implmentation 


OEuropean people benefits from this as well 
OHandle iso-8859-x, koi8-r, and others in proper way 


QO Multilingual is more desirable than monolingual (Japanize) 
O Maintenance issues 
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architecture of multilingual vi 


OCan’t assume single encoding 
O Need input method (inside or outside vi) 
CO Must be able to switch encodings 


Otty input, input method, filesystem, tty output can use different encoding 
Cilnternal encoding is the key issue 


vi buffer 
management 


Design goals: What is "seamless"? 


ONo "Chinese mode" nor "Japanese mode" in the editing session 


O Any character set can be mixed in a text, without twist 


OSome of character encodings can accomodate, say Chinese, Korean 
and Japanese character sets at the same time 


OMixed language texts - Chinese document annotated with Japanese 


O Preserves information in the file 
ONo implicit conversion/translation 


Olmplicit conversion confuses user, and it does not match the vi design 
Olf you need conversion, use : ! 


CO Behaves just like normal vi, over multilingual characters 
Oregex, cursor movement, whatever 
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"ielvis" - Japanized elvis 


First generation of implementation 
UBased on elvis by Steve Kirkendall 


Olnternal encoding: euc-jp 
OeExternal encoding: iso-2022-jp, euc-jp, sjis 


Ulnternal encoding: 41 42 43 B4 C1 BB FA 31 


AlBiCl | [1 


UInternal encoding bytewidth == screen width 
02 bytes, 2 columns 


UO Maintenance/synchronization problem with kelvis/celvis 
O=> Multilingual implementation is desirable 


“nvi-m17n" - multilingualized nvi__ 


O Current generation of implementation 
OU Based on nvi by Keith Bostic 


CInternal encoding: internal multibyte encoding 
OASCII is 1 byte 
©0x80-Oxff are "multibyte tag" character 
OThis is similar to Mule (multilingual emacs) 
OExternal encoding: any of iso-2022 variants, and others 


Olnternal encoding: 41 42 43 88 34 41 88 3B 7A 31 
0"88" is the tag for JIS XO0208 Kanji character set 


AlBic| ie | 1 


UOlnternal encoding bytewidth != screen width 
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Additional features 


O Switching !/O encoding: 
O:sset fileencoding=iso-2022-jp 
O:set inputencoding=big5 
O:set displayencoding=euc-tw 


O|nput method support: "Canna" library from NEC 


Osset cannaserver=server.itojun.org 
O:sset cannakey=‘0 


Word boundary issues 


OAsian words are not separated by spaces! 


Ol Define word movement over Asian characters 


OThe exact "word" movement requires syntactic analysis and dictionary 
lookup (very hard) 


Oi Define character classes 


OKanji letters, hiragana letters, western, symbols 
CO Define movement over word boundary 
CSolves problem for most of the cases 


FFF it FreenixSiBlcu\ EF! 


CO Need for explicit language information 
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Regex librar 


OSome of regex library uses 247 as flag bit 
OSeparate flag bit from the characters 


O Character range ([a-z0-9]) as bitmap 


Olmpossible for multibyte chars/multilingual internal code 
OBitmap for ASCII, start-end for others 


CO Metacharacter (.) must match against single multibyte char 


Curses librar 


OStore character set information into screen buffer 
Cl Render accordingly on redraw 

OChararcter set 

OCharacter data (multibyte) 

OOffset from the beginning of the glyph 


QO Multi-width characters support 
ONeed to erase right half, when left half is overwritten 


OMultibyte with addch() is cumbersome, use addstr ( ) 
Olntermediate state is hard to manage 
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Unicode as internal encoding? 


O Unicode characteristics: 
OWell documented external multibyte encoding (UTF8/16) 
016 or 32bit fixed wide char for internal encoding (UCS2/4) 

















OU Asian characters are "unified" 
OSome of Chinese/Korean/Japanse characters are mapped into single 
Unicode codepoint 
OAs different characters are mapped into single codepoint, information 
will be lost (inverse conversion is impossible) 
OLanguage tagging -> "fixed-width wide char" is impossible 


Unicode is useful for "monolingual" asian processsing 
OFor example, ASCII + Chinese only 
OOr, modal support like "Chinese mode" or "Korean mode" 


OUnicode is not useful for multilingual processing 
UO Additional Unicode support would be good 
OUnicode as a character set we support, not as the internal encoding 


nvi-m17n: next generation 


OUse wide char (wchar_t) for internal code 
OISO/JIS standards suggest wide char 
OMemory is now cheap 


OCan’t really rely upon vendor's locale library 
OToo little support for stateful multibyte encodings 


ONeed massive modification to various places 
OSupport for multiple encoding in locale library 
O Support for wide char in curses/regex/whatever 


OFeedback modified locale library to the community 


O Add Unicode support 
OSupply file converter as external tool 
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Wide character library: status 


OWide char library is not really ready 

Ocurses, regex 

ONeed support for column width query (for curses) 
O Bugs in vendor-supplied locale library 

ONot heavily tested? 


O Changing from char to wchar_t is a big leap for the source code 
tree 


Uglibc 
OAssumes Unicode (no support for stateful encodings), single encoding 
in a program 
Orunelocale library 


OEncoding switchable by $LANG, no support for stateful encodings, 
single encoding in a program 


O Normal vi 
0 1byte/char 
OSingle encoding (= ASCIl) 

CO Japanized vi (jelvis) 
OMultibyte/char, bytewidth == width on screen 
OMultiple encoding in a program 

O Multilingual vi (nvi-m17n) 
OMultibyte/char, bytewidth != width on screen 
OMultiple encoding in a program 

O Next multilingual vi 
OWide char, bytewidth != width on screen 
Omultiple encoding in a program 


O Multilingualization = less assumptions! 
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OProvide modified runelocale library separately to *BSD 
O Right-to-left languages 


QO Support for other input method: cWnn (Chinese Wnn) 


References 


O mailing list: nvi-m17n@foretune.co.jp 


Odiscussions are (at this moment) mainly in Japanese language, 
questions in English are welcome 


Uftp://ftp.foretune.co.jp/pub/tools/jelvis/ 
Uftp://f£tp.foretune.co.jp/pub/tools/nvi-m17n/ 


OKen Lunde, "CJKV information processing", O’reilly 
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Abstract 


The performance of large applications tends to be 
poor due to the high overhead added by the swap- 
ping mechanism. The same problem may be found 
in highly-loaded multi-programmed systems where 
many of the running applications have to use the 
Swap space in order to be able to execute at the 
same time. Furthermore, those large applications 
might not be able to run on laptop or home com- 
puters as their resources are usually smaller than 
the ones found in an office system. In this paper, 
we present a solution to both problems that we have 
implemented in the Linux kernel. The idea consists 
of compressing the swapped pages and keeping them 
in a swap cache whenever possible. We have tested 
this new mechanism with a set of real applications 
obtaining a significant performance improvement. 


1 Introduction 


There are many applications that use large amounts 
of memory. These large applications take advantage 
of the swapping mechanism to run on the system 
as the available physical memory is not enough for 
them to run [12, 10]. The same problem appears 
when we try to run, on a laptop, the same appli- 
cations we run on a desktop computer. These ap- 
plications will relay on the swapping mechanism as 
laptop computers usually have less physical memory 
than desktop ones. Finally, multi-user environments 
tend to be very loaded and their applications have 
to swap out part of their memory so that all appli- 


“This work has been supported by the Spanish Ministry 
of Education (CICYT) under the TIC-95-0429 and the TIC- 
94-0439 contracts. 


cations can run concurrently [16]. In all these cases, 
the performance of the applications is much lower 
than the one they would achieve if no swapping was 
needed. This happens because the swapping mech- 
anism has to access the disk to keep the pages that 
do not fit in memory. It is clear that these applica- 
tions, and the whole system, would benefit from a 
faster swapping system. 


If we examine the same problem from a different 
point of view, we observe that increasing the num- 
ber of pages that fit in the swap space without in- 
creasing the number of blocks in the swap partition 
would also be quite beneficial. We could run the 
same applications on a laptop than on a desktop 
system. Remember that laptops also have smaller 
disks if compared to desktop ones. This increase in 
swap space would also help multi-user systems to 
avoid getting out of memory. Finally, out-of-core 
applications could be programmed more easily as 
the global-memory restriction would not be so im- 
portant. 


Now a days it is quite normal to continue the office 
work at home. This usually means the use of large 
applications on a Linux box. These large applica- 
tions fit well in the office machines but are too large 
to run efficiently on a smaller Linux box. In these 
cases, a fast swapping mechanism would be very 
beneficial as those applications would run faster and 
working at home would be less ”painful”. Further- 
more, increasing the swap space at no cost would 
allow these kind of users to run applications that 
would normally not fit in their home machines. 


These performance and space problems have moti- 
vated this work and its objectives. The first, and 
most important, objective is to speedup the swap 
mechanism. This will increase the performance of 
the applications that, for whatever reason, have to 
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keep part of their memory in the swap space. It is 
also an objective of this paper to increase the size of 
the memory offered to the applications without in- 
creasing the number of disk blocks in the swap par- 
tition. It is important to notice that should these 
two objectives be in conflict, we will favor perfor- 
mance over capacity. Finally, we want to achieve 
both improvements with the minimum number of 
changes in the original Linux kernel. 


The main idea used to accomplish both objectives 
consists of compressing the pages that have to be 
swapped out. This will increase the number of pages 
that can be placed in the swap partition. Further- 
more, it will also allow us to build a cache of com- 
pressed pages that will decrease the number of times 
the system has to access the swap device. It is im- 
portant to notice that previous studies show that 
good compression ratios can be achieved when com- 
pressing memory pages [7]. The idea we present in 
this paper is similar, in essence, to the one proposed 
by Douglis [4], but some improvements and modifi- 
cations have been done (see Section 5). We believe 
that now is a good time to reevaluate the results 
obtained in this previous work as the technology 
has improved significantly which means that com- 
pressing and decompressing pages can be done much 
more efficiently. 


This paper is divided into 6 sections. In Section 2, 
we describe the concepts and ideas in which this 
work has been based. In this section, we also present 
some preliminary results that will lead the final de- 
sign. Section 3 gives a detailed overview of the way 
the mechanism works. Section 4 presents the bench- 
marks used and the results obtained while running 
them on our system. In Section 5, we present the 
most significant work already done in the area. Fi- 
nally, Section 6 presents the main conclusions that 
can be extracted from this paper. 


2 General Ideas & Frist Results 


2.1 Caching 


It has already been proved that caching is a good 
way to increase the performance of disk opera- 
tions [13]. In our scenario, a cache for swapped 
pages should also increase the swapping perfor- 
mance if a few problems can be solved. One such 
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cache would decrease the number of disk reads as 
some of the requested pages might be found in the 
cache. Swapping out pages could also take advan- 
tage of the cache as a swapped-out page might be 
freed before reaching the disk. Furthermore, if the 
pages have to go to the disk, the system could write 
many of these pages together in a single request. If 
we can write all of them sequentially in the disk, we 
will only have to pay the seek/search latency once 
per write instead of once per page. 


Before we continue, it is a good time to go though 
some terminology that will be helpful throughput 
the rest of the paper. 


Page: The virtual memory of applications is di- 
vided into portions of 4Kbytes. Each of these 
portions is know as a page. 


Buffer: A buffer or cache buffer is a portion of 
4Kbytes of memory where pages are stored be- 
fore they are sent to the disk. 


Disk block: This term refers the disk portion 
where the information of a buffer is stored. 
This means that disk blocks will also be 
4Kbytes in size. We should take in mind that 
this term does not refer to sectors nor file- 
system blocks. 


2.2 Compressing Cached Pages 


Adding a cache to the swapping mechanism means 
that some memory available for processes is now 
taken away for the cache. This means that the 
applications will have less memory to work with. 
If nothing else is done, we have only taken some 
fast memory from the applications to offer the same 
amount of memory but somewhat slower. This does 
not seem to be the solution to increase the perfor- 
mance of the applications. The ideal solution would 
be to take some fast memory from the users to of- 
fer them a somewhat slower but 2 or 3 times larger 
one. Of course, this new memory has to be faster 
than the disk. This would reduce the number of 
times the system has to access the disk for paging 
reasons. This can be achieved by compressing the 
swapped pages. In a compressed cache, the system 
can keep more pages than the ones taken from the 
applications. 


Whenever a page is swapped out, the system com- 
presses it before storing it in the cache. On the 
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Figure 1: Conceptual vision of the compression and 
cache mechanism. 


other hand, when the swap module requests a page, 
the system gets it either from the cache or the disk 
and decompresses it before handling it to the swap 
module. Figure 1 shows the first version of the path 
proposed for swapping in/out pages. 


2.3 Batching Multiple Pages Together 


A second advantage offered by the cache is the pos- 
sibility of batching multiple pages together to write 
them contiguously to disk. This idea was first pro- 
posed in the VAX/VMS operating system [9]. This 
can be easily implemented as the system does not 
need to decide the physical location of a set of pages 
until they are really sent to the disk. Furthermore, 
as the pages are compressed, many more pages are 
written in a single disk write, thus decreasing the 
time spent on disk accesses. 


2.4 Read/Write Path 


Using all the proposed ideas, we built a prelimi- 
nary prototype and we performed some measures 
and statistics. One of the most interesting results 
we obtained was the distribution of the two possible 
read-hit types: read hit due write and read hits due 
write. 


Read hit due write: this kind of hits appear 
when the page is in the cache because it has re- 
cently been swapped out but has not yet been 
discarded. This means that the page is re- 
quested short after it was swapped out. 


Read hits due read: this occurs when the page 
just requested is in a buffer that has recently 
been fetched from the disk. This means that 
another page, in the same disk block, has also 
been recently requested. 


While examining both kind of hits, we detected that 
most of them were hits due write. This happens 
because the order in which pages are swapped out is 
not the same as the order in which they are swapped 
in. This led us to study the idea of not placing read 
buffers into the cache. This would allow recently 
written buffers to stay longer in the cache which 
might increase the hit ratio. Furthermore, this will 
also increase the write performance as less blocks 
will have to be sent to the disk. 


In order to examine the effect of not placing read 
buffers in the cache, we implemented two versions 
of the preliminary prototype. A first one where the 
read buffers were placed in the cache and a second 
one where they were not. After running a set of 
benchmarks in both prototypes, we observed that 
the difference in the number of hits obtained by 
both systems was quite similar in most cases [3]. 
Furthermore, we also observed that the number of 
disk writes performed when reads do not interfere 
the cache is much lower than when reads are placed 
in the cache. This should increase the performance 
of the system as less writes are done and a similar 
number of reads are needed (similar read hit ratio). 


Not placing read buffers in the cache has another 
interesting side effect. As reads do not need to make 
room in the cache, they will never have to perform 
a write operation to clean a dirty buffer. This will 
avoid many disk accesses while swapping in pages. 


After this modification, the read disk blocks will not 
be placed into the cache. This does not mean that 
swapping-in operations will not take advantage of 
the cache. They will first try to find the page in the 
cache as it might have recently been written (read 
hit due write). If it is not in the cache, then the 
system will read the page, decompress it and forget 
about the rest of pages stored in the same disk block. 
Figure 2 shows the new path for swapping pages in 
and out. 
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Swapping 
code 


Page Compress Page Uncompress 


Figure 2: New swapping path where swapped-in 
pages are not kept in the cache. 


Finally, another important side effect of not caching 
read requests is a simplification on the code. We will 
not get into many details now, but it is clear that 
a sapping-in operation will only have to search the 
page in the cache or to read it from the disk. It 
will not have to worry about cleaning buffers from 
the cache and it will also avoid most of the locking 
problems. 


3. Prototype Description 


In this section, we will describe the most important 
operations, policies and algorithm used in the final 
prototype. We will start describing the data struc- 
tures used and then, the four main operations will 
be explained with some detail. We have to keep in 
mind that only the main ideas are described and 
that technical issues such as locking or very infre- 
quent situations are not presented in the paper. 


Regarding some implementation details, the proto- 
type has been built in the Linux operating system 
(kernel version 2.0.34) [2]. The compression algo- 
rithm chosen has been /zo {11] which is based on the 
Ziv-Lempel data compressor [17]. This algorithm 
was chosen as it obtained a good ratio between 
speed and compression. On one hand, it achieved 
compression ratios better than 50% in most of the 
experiments (Table 1). On the other hand, the av- 
erage time needed to compress a 4Kbyte page is 
about 300 microseconds while the one needed to de- 
compress a buffer is only about 50 microseconds '. 


1 Measured on a Pentium II at 350MHz 
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Figure 3: Data structures needed for the compressed 
swap. 


3.1 Data Structures 


In order to implement this mechanism we have 
added some data structures to the original Linux 
kernel. In this section, we will describe each of these 
structures in some detail. A general picture with all 
the structures and most of the fields is presented in 
Figure 3. 


e virtual_swap_info: this structure keeps the 
information of all the compressed pages. The 
size of this array is MAX_VPAGES, which is 
the maximum number of compressed pages that 
our system will be able to handle. The size of 
this array can be modified to suit the needs 
of each system as explained in Section 3.6. In 
each entry of this array we have the following 
information: 


physical_offset: it indicates the disk 
block where the compressed page is stored. 


buffer_offset: it is the field used to 
mark the position where this compressed 
page is kept. As we store more than one 
compressed pages per disk block, we need 
to know at which byte does the page start. 


OO 
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compressed-_size: as can be guessed from 
its name, this field is used to keep the size 
of the swapped page once it has been com- 
pressed. 


rw_remaining: it is a counter of the num- 
ber of pending read or write operations for 
this page. We need this information not 
to free a page while still being used. 


swap_map: this structure was already used in 
the original Linux kernel. We have only modi- 
fied its size as we need an entry for each one in 
the virtual_swap_info array. Its function is 
to keep the number of processes that have this 
page mapped in their address space. 


physical_swap: for each disk block, we need 
to know the number of compressed pages kept 
in it. This table is responsible for maintaining 
this information. 


swap_lockmap: there are situation where we 
need to perform atomic operations on the disk 
block. To ensure that no other process will 
work with a given block, we use this data struc- 
ture already implemented in the original Linux 
kernel. It is a bitmap where each bit tells 
whether the given disk block is being used in 
exclusive mode or not. 


swap_cache_info: this structure is used to keep 
all the information needed to maintain the com- 
pressed cache. It has as many-entries as buffers 
in the cache (CACHE_BUFFERS). 


physical_offset: it indicates the disk 
block assigned to this buffer. 


buffer_addr: it points to the cache buffer 
where the compressed pages are really 
stored. We need this pointer as all buffers 
are not necessarily contiguous. This is be- 
cause we cannot allocate as many buffers 
as needed in a single call (Linux imple- 
mentation issues). 


next_free_byte: it keeps the first free 
byte. This is the position where the next 
compressed page inserted in this buffer 
will be placed. 


flags: cache buffers need some flags such 
as the dirty bit. 


swap_cache: this structure is just a set of 
buffers (not necessarily contiguous) that are 
used to keep the compressed pages before they 
are sent to the disk. 


e Swap device: finally, this is the disk partition 
where the compressed pages are finally stored. 


3.2 Getting Free Space (get_swap_page) 


In the original kernel, this function returned the disk 
offset where the page would be stored but this off- 
set was used as an identifier for the swapped page. 
Only the swap code used it to access the disk. As 
we need to know the size of the compressed page be- 
fore assigning it to a disk block (it has to fit in it), 
we will return an index to the virtual_swap_info 
table. To the rest of the kernel, this function be- 
haves as always and the system believes that the 
swap partition is a larger one. 


To return this index, the system searches for a 
free entry in the virtual_swap_info array. A 
given entry is free when no process is using 
it (swap.map[i] == 0) and when there are no 
operations remaining to be done on this page 
(virtual_swap_info[i].rwremaining == 0). 


Another important issues is that the system cannot 
return an index unless it is sure that there will be 
enough disk space to keep the page. For this reason, 
the system will always assume the worst case. Until 
it knows the real compressed size, the system will 
assume that the page needs a full disk block to be 
stored. As soon as the system knows its real size, it 
will update this information. 


3.3 Freeing a Page (swap_free) 


Freeing a page consists of decrementing the 
number of processes that are using the page 
(swap_map[i]--). Whenever this becomes zero, the 
system has to free this space from the cache buffer 
or the disk block. This is done by decrementing 
the number of compressed pages in its disk block 
or cache buffer (physical_swap[i]--). Should this 
page be the last one in the buffer, the whole buffer 
should also be freed to be used by other pages in 
the future. 


The above scenario is the best possible case. For 
mutual exclusion reasons, the order in which the 
operations are done can be broken and a page might 
be freed while a write operation is still pending. In 
this case, the page is marked to be freed as soon as 
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the pending operations are finished. We will see this 
while describing the swapping in and out operations. 


Another important issue related to freeing a page 
is the recompactation of blocks and buffers. If the 
page that is being freed was stored in the middle of 
a block or buffer, we could think of reallocating all 
pages together to merge this new space with the free 
space already remaining in the block or buffer. Do- 
ing this on disk blocks is completely out of the ques- 
tion as it would mean reading the disk (too much 
overhead). Recompacting cache buffers is a feasible 
task but we have seen that it does not increase the 
performance of the system and makes the code more 
complex [3]. For these reasons, we will never reuse 
the space of a freed page until all the compressed 
pages in a block or buffer have been freed. 


3.4 Swapping Out (rw_swap_page) 


Once the system wants to swap out a page, it com- 
presses the page and tries to write it into the cache. 
Performing this operation, we might find that there 
is not enough free space to cache this new page. 
This means that all buffers are dirty (and have not 
been sent to the disk) and that all of them have less 
free space than the size of the compressed page. It is 
important to notice that the system will never split 
a compressed page among several buffers. When 
the system runs out of free space in the compressed 
cache, it performs a cleaning operation. Once it is 
done, at least one buffer will not be dirty and the 
system will be able to use it to put the new com- 
pressed page. 


As we mentioned when describing the free opera- 
tion, there are cases where a page could not be freed 
because there was a write operation still pending. If 
this is the last pending write operation and the page 
is marked as to be freed, the system will free the 
page after the write has been finished. The same 
steps as in the original free operation are taken. 


Cleaning Mechanism 


To clean the cache we need to send one or more 
buffers to the disk. This will allow the system to 
reuse them as an up-to-date copy of the data will 
be kept in the swap device. The intuitive idea of 
cleaning the cache consists of sending to the disk 
all buffers when no free space is left. As buffers do 
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not usually get completely filled with compressed 
pages, we have modified the concept of full buffer 
as follows: 


Full buffers are those ones that have less free 
space than the average size of the last 100 com- 
pressed pages. 


Using this new concept, whenever a page does not 
fit in the cache, all full buffers will be sent to the 
disk in a single operation where all of them are writ- 
ten contiguously on the disk. This will increase the 
performance of the write operations significantly. 


Should the system need to perform a clean operation 
when there are no full buffers, the buffer with more 
data will be sent to disk. 


As we do not want to wait until no free space is 
left on the cache to clean it, whenever it has a given 
percentage of its buffers full, the system writes them 
to the disk. This percentage can be adjusted to the 
needs of the system as will be seen in a later-section. 
This operation is currently done in a synchronous 
way but we are working to make it asynchronous. 


An important detail is the addition of a flag that 
tells whether there is a cleaning operation already 
running. If this flag is on, a second concurrent clean- 
ing will not be done as only one is really needed. 


3.5 Swapping In (rw_swap_page) 


This is the simplest operation. Whenever a pages is 
requested, the system searches for it in the cache. If 
the page is found in the cache, the system decom- 
presses it and places the result on the user address 
space. Otherwise, if the page is in the disk, the disk 
block is read and the page is decompressed as in the 
previous case. As read disk blocks are not placed in 
the cache, if another page from the same buffer is re- 
quested, a new disk read will be needed (remember 
that hits.do_read are not very frequent). 


3.6 Driver to Modify the Parameters 


To simplify the task of setting the parameters for the 
compressed swap we have also implemented a diver 
that allows the superuser to modify the following 
parameters when the swap is off. 
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Virtual space size: maximum number of com- 
pressed pages that the system will be able to 
handle (MAX_VPAGES). 


Cache size: the number of Kbytes used for 


caching. 


Cleaning threshold: the 
percentage of full buffers the system needs to 
find to perform a cleaning operation. 


4 Experimental Evaluation 


4.1 Methodology 


All the results presented in this paper have been 
measured on a Pentium II running at 350MHz. The 
amount of physical memory was 64 Mbytes, and the 
size of the swap partition was 128Mbytes. This par- 
tition was located on a Ultra-SCSI hard disk. 


All the measures presented are the average of, at 
least, 10 executions, in single-user mode, where the 
best and worst ones have been discarded. 


4.2 Benchmark Description 


To measure the performance of this proposal, we 
need to see the effect it has on a set of bench- 
marks. Before getting into a detailed description of 
the benchmarks, we would like to describe the three 
characteristics a benchmark can have that may have 
a higher effect on the behavior of the proposed sys- 
tem. 


Concurrency. It is important to see that the num- 
ber of processes in the benchmark will affect the 
behavior of the system. If only one process is 
running in the system, the application that is 
swapping out pages will not have to wait for 
another application that may have locked some 
of the resources it needs. No other application 
will try to swap in/out pages. 


I/O. Another benchmark parameter that will af- 
fect the system is the amount of file-system I/O 
performed by the benchmark. This I/O may 
conflict with the one performed by the paging 


system because both are done in the same disk 
(although in different partitions). 


Compression ratio. ? Finally, the compression 
ratio may affect the system in two ways. First, 
the better pages compress, the larger the fi- 
nal size of the swap area will be. Second, if 
pages have a good compression ratio, the num- 
ber of pages that can be kept in the cache will 
be higher. Thus the number of disk accesses 
should be lower than with bad compression ra- 
tios. 


Once described the most important characteristics, 
we will describe the benchmarks used. 


e fft. It executes a fast Fourier transformation 
with a 2048x2048 matrix. The values of the 
elements in the matrix are set randomly. 


e fft x10. This benchmark is very similar to 
the previous one but 10 ffts are executed con- 
currently and the size of the matrixes is de- 
creased to 512x512 elements. 


e sort. In this benchmark, we perform an in- 
memory sort of a text file. The input file is 
build by appending the /usr/dict/word file 
many times and then unsorting it as much as 
possible. 


e sort x6. In this benchmark 6 sorts are ex- 
ecuted concurrently. The file to be sorted is 
built as the previous one but 5 times smaller to 
limit the execution time of the benchmark. 


e simulator. A simulator of a network of disks 
currently being used in our research group. 
It is an event-based simulator that uses large 
amounts of memory. This memory compresses 
very well as many of the events in the queues 
have similar information. Furthermore, the 
memory library used, does not free the allo- 
cated memory after a free, the library keeps 
the memory block in a hash queue for fur- 
ther use. This ”freed” memory is also easy to 
compress. Although the compression ratio of 
this application seems to be unrealistic, there 
are other applications in a typical Unix sys- 
tem that achieve compression ratios better than 
10% such as awk [7]. 


2compression_ratio = compressed_size/page-_size. This 


means that high percentages denote bad compression 
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Concurrent 
processes 


fit none 

fft x10 none 

sort start /end 
sort x6 start/end 
start/end 
start/end 
first part 
first part 





simulator 
simulator x5 
xanim 
xanim x4 





Table 1: Benchmark characteristics. 


e simulator x5. Five concurrent executions of 
the simulator but with a smaller input. 


e xanim. A visualization of a video file in avi 
format. This video is dithered using the Floyd- 
Steinberg algorithm. This means that the file 
has to be decompressed in memory to do the 
dithering before it is visualized. This bench- 
mark has been run under the X-Windows sys- 
tem as it needed to perform graphic I/O. 


e xanim x4. Four concurrent executions of the 
previous xanim benchmark. 


Table 1 summarizes the characteristics of each 
benchmark according to the parameters described 
in the first part of this subsection. 


4.3. Performance Results 


As this paper just tries to show that this mechanism 
is useful to increase the performance of large appli- 
cations we will only present a selection of all the 
possible experiments. We will show the effect of the 
cache size given a cleaning threshold and the effect 
of this threshold given a cache size. Both parame- 
ters should be tuned for each system depending on 
the hardware and expected load. Anyway, even if 
the best configuration is not chosen, most reason- 
able configurations will imply a significant perfor- 
mance improvement. 


General Performance Results 


In this first experiment, we have configured the com- 
pressed cache using what we though would be nice 
parameters. We have used a 1Mbyte cache and 
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Figure 4: Effect of the compressed swap on several 
workloads. 


a cleaning threshold of 50% of the cache. Using 
these values, we executed all the benchmarks and 
computed the speedup obtained when compared to 
the original swapping mechanism. Figure 4 presents 
these results. 


In this graph we can see that all benchmarks but 
one observe a speedup between 1.2 and 2.1. This 
means that these applications run, at least, a 20% 
faster than with the original swapping mechanism 
and there are even executions where the applications 
half their execution time. The two exceptions to this 
rule are fft and simulator x5. 


The first one (fft) achieves a speedup of 0.96, which 
means that it runs slower than with the original 
system. This slowdown is due to two basic factors. 
The first one is that the compression ratio is not 
very good and most pages cannot be compressed less 
than 2048 bytes. This means that it is quite difficult 
to place more than one page per buffer or disk block. 
The second reason is that taking memory from the 
application for our data structures and cache buffers 
has a significant effect on the application. Without 
this memory, the working set of some parts does not 
fit in memory anymore and the application pages 
much more than with the original system. 


The second exception to a reasonable speedup is the 
execution of 5 concurrent simulations (simulator 
x5). This benchmark achieves a speedup of 6.5. 
Such an impressive improvement is due to its incred- 
ible compression ratio. As pages compress so well, 
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most swapped pages fit in the cache and nearly no 
disk access are needed. 


These two exceptions will not be very frequent and 
we should expect a performance improvement. be- 
tween 20% to 100%, which is a significant gain. 


Another unexpected result is the low speedup ob- 
tained by the simulator benchmark. As this bench- 
mark compresses very well (6.7%), we expected to 
have a much more important speedup. The reason 
behind this behavior is the well behavior it has on 
the original system. As it swaps out many pages in 
very small periods of time, the original system can 
group them together before sending them to the disk 
and performs something similar to a batched write. 
For this reason, the gains we obtain by batching 
write operations together is also gained by the orig- 
inal system. This situation only happens in the orig- 
inal kernel when many pages are swapped out while 
writing the disk is busy. The kernel coalesces all 
these requests in a single one if contiguous. Anyway, 
this does not happen too often as we can see from 
the speedups obtained by the other benchmarks. 


Cache-size Influence 


The second experiment tried to study the influence 
of the cache size in the performance of the new 
mechanism. ‘To do this experiment we have run 
all the benchmarks varying the cache size between 
256Kbytes to 4Mbytes and the cleaning threshold 
used in all these experiments was 50%. The ob- 
tained results are drawn in Figure 5. In this graph, 
we will not present the results of simulator x5 as 
a curve with speedups of 6 would difficult the study 
of the graph. 


The main observation is that there is nothing such 
as a perfect cache size for all benchmarks. It is clear 
that very large caches are no good as they take too 
many pages from the applications and they have to 
swap far too much. 


Anyway, the important thing is that with reason- 
able cache sizes (around 1Mbyte) the performance 
of the applications is greatly improved due to the 
compressed cache. 
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Figure 5: Influence of the cache size on the applica- 
tion performance. 
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Figure 6: Influence of the cleaning threshold on the 
application performance. 


Cleaning Threshold 


The final parameter is the cleaning threshold. This 
value defines the percentage of buffers that have to 
be full before a cleaning operation is started. To 
study the influence this parameter has, we have set 
the cache size to 256Mbytes and we have varied the 
threshold from 1% to 70%. The results obtained by 
all the benchmarks are presented in Figure 6. The 
performance of simulator x5 is also not included 
in this graph for the same reason as in the previous 
subsection. 


We can observe that this parameter cannot be too 
small. In this case, many small write operations are 
performed and the seek and search actions become 
an important overhead in these write operations. 
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When the threshold grows, the performance of the 
applications tends to increase as the disk latency 
becomes less important. 


For very large values, the behavior of the system de- 
pends on whether the benchmark is a mono or multi- 
process one. In mono-process benchmarks, when 
the cache is being cleaned (synchronous cleaning), 
no other process accesses the disk and the benefits 
of large writes continue to be the a good issue. On 
the other hand, in multi-process benchmarks, while 
a process is cleaning the cache, another may want 
to swap in or out a page. If the cleaning operation 
is too long, the read/write operation has to wait for 
a long time and the performance of this process is 
also affected in a negative way. 


The benchmark sort x6 has a very unpredictable 
behavior. It does not follow any clear pattern. The 
reason behind this behavior is the large amount of 
I/O it performs. If it tries to write while the system 
is cleaning the cache, the performance is greatly af- 
fected. There is no way to avoid these collisions, 
but still the results are good enough. 


It seems that the best value for this threshold is 
between 10% and 20%. 


4.4 Increase of the Swap Space 


So far, we have only seen the performance benefits 
of compressing the swap area. As we mentioned in 
the introduction, this was the main objective of the 
project. Anyway, we also had a second objective 
that consisted on increasing the number of pages 
that could be placed in the swap area. A study of 
this objective is presented in this subsection. 


Although the number of pages that fit in the swap 
partition depends on the compression ratio, it is not 
the only important factor. The fragmentation found 
inside the buffers will also be an important parame- 
ter in the final size of the swapping space. A system 
that leaves large unused portions in the buffers will 
not be able to place many more pages than the orig- 
inal system in the swap partition. 


Figure 7 presents the size of the swap area that we 
would obtain if we could fill it with pages following 
the same compression ratio and the same fragmen- 
tation as the ones obtained in the benchmarks. In 
the figure, we can see that in most cases the system 
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Figure 7: Size of the swap area that would be needed 
to have the same capacity as our 128Mbytes com- 
pressed swap. 


increases the size of the swap partition more than a 
50%. 


We have limited the gain to 256 Mbytes as we have 
configured the size of the virtual_swap_info table 
to double the physical swap space. If a greater array 
were used, a larger swap space would have obtained 
with benchmarks such as simulator and xanin. 


5 Related Work 


Not much research has been done in the area of com- 
pressing the swap space. The compression cache 
proposed by Fred Douglis [4] is very similar, in 
essence, to our work, but some important differences 
can be found. In that work, the swap pages are also 
compressed and kept in a cache to increase both the 
size of the virtual memory and the performance of 
the applications that have to swap. One big differ- 
ence between our work and the one done by Douglis 
is that the results we present are not so dependent 
on the compression ratio as they were. In the previ- 
ous work, no performance gains were obtained with 
compression ratios worse than 30% while we obtain 
nice performance improvements with even a com- 
pression ratio of 62%. This might be either due to 
design issues or due to the improvements in the tech- 
nology (compressing is much faster now). It is also 
important that the previous work lacked a study 
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on the kinds of read hits obtained in the cache. 
This study has led us to significant design modi- 
fications such as having two different paths: one 
for swapping in and one for swapping out. As we 
have shown in this paper, this distinction has ob- 
tained significant performance benefits. Finally, all 
their benchmarks were single process while we be- 
lieve that multi-process benchmarks have also to be 
studied. 


If we examine our work in a more general way we can 
divide it in two basic issues: increasing the size of 
the memory and reducing the average time needed 
to swap in/out a page. Let’s discus what has been 
done in both fields. 


Following the idea of increasing the size of the mem- 
ory, there are some commercial products that com- 
press the physical memory. With these software 
mechanisms the applications believe that the system 
has a larger amount of physical memory. Anyway, 
the achievements obtained by such systems are not 
clear [8, 14]. The same idea has also been done in 
hardware with much better performance gains [6]. 


There have also been many proposals to decrease 
the number of disk accesses for swapping issues. For 
instance, some work has been devoted to minimize 
the number of pages that have to be swapped out. If 
the contents of a page is irrelevant to the application 
execution, this page does not need to be kept in the 
swap [15, 5]. In the same line, software has been 
developed to study the utilization of the pages and 
thus improve the programs and reduce the number 
of pages swapped in/out [12]. There has also been 
some work that tried to group pages when swapped 
out so that larger writes were done [1]. 


Finally, the approach of compressing information 
before sending it to the disk is widely used in 
database environments and in some file systems. 


6 Conclusions 


In this paper, we have presented a way to imple- 
ment a compressed-swap mechanism that achieves 
significant improvement in the performance of lager 
applications. Most of them achieve speedups be- 
tween 1.2 and 2.1 and there are some special cases 
where this speedup is even much higher. 


We have also shown that, although the configuration 
affects the performance, it is not difficult to find 
a reasonable set of values that work well with all 
applications. 


Finally, this mechanism has been installed in some 
Linux boxes in our department and the users are 
quite happy with this new feature. 
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Abstract 


Users expect more out of command lines than they did fifteen years ago, but the terminal interface has not evolved to 
keep up with their expectations. With a few modifications, though, the terminal driver can provide every program 
with support for the arrow keys and several common Emacs commands. 


Introduction 


After some significant improvements in 4BSD and 
System III in the early 1980s, the Unix terminal inter- 
face stopped evolving. Since then, even substantial 
rewrites like 4.4BSD and completely new implementa- 
tions like Linux have given terminals the same old set 
of features without adding anything new. 


Meanwhile, users have continued to demand better 
and better interfaces. With stagnation in the operating 
system, the responsibility for improvement has fallen to 
individual programs. The result is that some programs 
(the ones that do all the work themselves) have very 
good interfaces, while others (the ones that depend 
upon operating system services) have very bad ones. 


It would be very difficult to make the kernel include 
all the editing features from Emacs or vi. These editors 
are large and complicated programs, and a reasonably 
complete imitation of either of them must also be large 
and complicated. Attempting to make the same kernel 
code work on different versions of Unix makes the 
complexity even worse. 


But a complete clone of Emacs is more than most 
programs really need. As Kernighan and Plauger put it, 
‘most users of a tool are willing to meet you halfway; 
if you do ninety percent of the job, they will be 
ecstatic.” The standard kernel provides about fifty per- 
cent of what user testing shows that people want out of 
a command line editor. A few select enhancements will 
raise this figure to more than ninety nine percent. 


Most importantly, it turns out, people want to be 
able to delete things: the previous character, the next 
character, the previous word, the whole line, and to the 
end of the line. They want to be able to move up and 
down a history list. They also want to be able to move 
left and right within the line they are editing, a charac- 
ter or a word at a time, and to the start or end of the 
line. Finally, they want to be able to complete partially- 
typed filenames and to clear the screen. 


Other, more elaborate features are occasionally use- 
ful, but most users will never notice that anything is 


missing if they can do the things listed above. Selecting 
this small set of features to implement also means that 
portability need not be a major concern, since the ideas 
can easily be applied to a different kernel implementa- 
tion even if the code itself cannot be. 


Implementation 


As you type characters, the terminal driver places 
them into a structure called (on BSD systems) the raw 
queue. This structure was not designed for elaborate 
editing, so there is normally no way to add characters to 
or remove characters from it other than at the end. 


One way to work around this limitation without 
introducing an entirely different representation is to use 
two queues for the current input line. The raw queue 
still holds the characters are to the left of the cursor, and 
a new queue, the editing queue, holds the ones to the 
right of it, if there are any. As the cursor is moved left, 
characters are removed from the raw queue and placed 
into the editing queue. When moving the other direc- 
tion, the opposite happens. 


So, for example, if someone had typed the line 
sort file | unlilg -c | sort -rn 


and moved the cursor back over the i as shown, the raw 
queue would contain 


sort file | un 
and the contents of the editing queue would be 

nr- tros | c- qi 
The characters in the editing queue are in reverse order 
because it is really being used as a stack, not a queue. 


When the characters are moved back, one at a time, into 
the raw queue, they will again be in the correct order. 


Since the characters after the cursor are kept in their 
Own queue, inserting and deleting characters before the 
cursor can be done in exactly the same way as with the 
standard driver. As a result, most of the code never 
needs to know that the editing queue exists at all. Most 
of the parts that do know about it only use the two func- 
tions that move the cursor left and right. 
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The functions that move the cursor left and right 
update the structures in memory and the image on the 
terminal at the same time. The only control character 
that the updating routine uses is Backspace, so it should 
work with nearly any terminal. 


User interface 


Once this infrastructure is in place, the next task is 
to make a user interface for it. Other programs have 
already established a de facto standard for what this 
interface should look like: people expect to be able to 
use the arrow keys and some of the control characters 
from Emacs. In practice, even diehard vi fans generally 
seem to be willing to put up with Emacs-style com- 
mand line editing. 


This is lucky, because a minimal version of Emacs 
is much easier to write than a minimal version of vi. A 
vi editing mode would be a good thing to add eventu- 
ally, but I have given up on it for now because vis com- 
pound command structure and the awkward access to 
data in BSD queues made it too hard to do a good job. 


Most basic Emacs commands, on the other hand, 
are very straightforward to implement. Control-B and 
Control-F, which move the cursor left and right, respec- 
tively, simply call the primitive function that performs 
this task. Control-A and Control-E, which move to the 
start and end of the line, do the same, but keep calling 
the function until it fails, which means that the end of 
the line has been reached. 


The deletion commands are only slightly more com- 
plicated. Control-K, which deletes up to the end of the 
line, first checks to see how many characters there are 
after the cursor, moves forward that many characters, 
and then deletes backward the same number of times. 
Control-D, which deletes a single character, is cursed 
by being the same character that Unix uses for end-of- 
file. If there are any characters after the cursor, it 
deletes one; otherwise, it falls through to the normal 
input processing which interprets it as end-of-file. 


These Emacs commands, incidentally, are only 
interpreted when the L_EMACS bit is set in the terminal 
control flags and the terminal is in canonical mode. 
This allows anyone who only wants to use the standard 
terminal facilities to disable the Emacs commands with 
stty -emacs. There is room for an L_VI flag for 
when a more ambitious version adds support for the vi 
command set. 


Compounds and arrows 


Other Emacs commands and ANSI-standard arrow 
keys use multicharacter sequences beginning with ESC. 
So when the terminal driver is in Emacs mode and 
receives an ESC character, it sets a flag to record this 
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and then returns to wait for the next character to arrive. 
This is similar to the way the literal-next character is 
already handled. 


If the next character that arrives is also ESC, it falls 
through into the normal processing, so a csh-style file- 
name completion facility can still be used by typing 
ESC ESC. If the character is b or f, then the sequence 
is the Emacs backward- or forward-word command and 
the cursor is moved backward or forward until a word 
boundary or the end of a line is reached. 


If the character after ESC is [ or O, then it is 
assumed to be part of the sequence for a VT100-style 
arrow key, and another bit is set to indicate this. When 
the following character arrives, if it is A, B, C, or D, then 
the appropriate arrow key action is taken. 


It is a shame to hardwire these sequences into the 
program, but they are used by nearly every terminal, 
they are specified by an ANSI standard, and the code to 
support them is much less complicated than a more 
configurable version would be. The same features are 
still available on non-ANSI terminals by using equiv- 
alent Emacs commands rather than arrows. 


History 


Since the function of the up and down arrows (as 
well as Control-P and Control-N) is to move through 
the history list, this is an appropriate point at which to 
introduce the history mechanism. In an earlier (1997) 
implementation, I put all the code to manage the history 
list directly in the terminal driver, but the experience 
convinced me that history is too complicated and takes 
too much memory to make it reasonable to put entirely 
inside the kernel. 


In the current version, the real work of maintaining 
the history list is done by a daemon, ttyd, which runs as 
a user process and makes ioctl calls to listen for instruc- 
tions from the terminal driver. The driver can post 
requests for the previous or next item from a terminal’s 
history list or to add a new line to the list. The daemon 
satisfies these by using additional ioctls to query and set 
the contents of a terminal’s current input buffer. 


Each process on each terminal has a separate history 
list so programs do not interfere with each other. Typed 
input is added to the history list only when the terminal 
is in canonical mode and only when echoing is turned 
on, so there should be no risk of passwords ending up in 
the history by mistake. 


Like the Emacs features, the history list can be 
enabled or disabled for a particular terminal by setting 
or resetting the L_HISTORY bit using stty. 


The new ioctls that were added to support the his- 
tory features also turn out to have more general uses. 
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The header-editing feature in Berkeley mail, for 
instance, stuffs each header into the editing buffer by 
faking a series of keystrokes. When rewritten using one 
of the new ioctls, it is simpler, shorter, and less prone to 
mysterious bugs than the current version. 


Completion 


Probably the most important element of an easy-to- 
use command line interface, and unfortunately the hard- 
est to do well, is a completion feature that can automati- 
cally provide the rest of a partially-typed command or 
filename. There are several ways to implement this, 
none of which is completely satisfactory. 


As mentioned above, csh-style completion still 
works with the modified terminal driver. The csh fea- 
ture works by making the system return a partially 
typed line and then faking keystrokes to get the com- 
pleted version back into the editing buffer. As the man- 
ual notes, this approach is “ugly and expensive,” and it 
requires each program that needs a completion feature 
to do all the work itself. 


A variation on this theme gives control back to the 
user program by sending it a signal when the comple- 
tion character is typed. The signal handler then uses 
one of the new ioctls mentioned above to retrieve the 
contents of the current input line. It completes the line 
and uses another /oct/ to put the modified line back into 
the terminal driver’s queue. This approach still requires 
the cooperation of each program, and also requires the 
addition of a new signal to the system. The current ver- 
sions of NetBSD, OpenBSD, FreeBSD, and Linux each 
have only one slot left for a new signal, and it doesn’t 
seem very nice to take the last one. 


A third approach gives the responsibility for com- 
pletion to the daemon that is already providing history 
services. This eliminates the need to include comple- 
tion code in every program, but it also means that pro- 
grams cannot tailor the completion routines to meet 
their specific needs. This is also difficult to implement 
on a BSD system, because there is no easy way for a 
BSD user program to find out the working directory of 
another process, and filenames cannot be completed 
without knowing this. 


Because of these problems, I am still experimenting 
with other ways the operating system might be able to 
provide a generalized completion facility. 


Conveniences 


Some keyboards have Backspace keys, some have 
Delete keys, some have both, and some have keys 
labelled Backspace that actually transmit the Delete 
character or vice versa. Most programs that do their 
own editing work around this by making both 


Backspace or Delete erase the previous character no 
matter which has been set as the erase character. This is 
just as easy to do in the terminal driver as it is to do in 
any other program. 


In addition, the modified terminal driver can auto- 
matically set the erase character appropriately whenever 
either Backspace or Delete is typed in canonical mode, 
sO raw mode programs are also informed which key is 
correct. This special treatment for Backspace and 
Delete can be enabled or disabled by setting or resetting 
the L_SETERASE bit with stty. People who prefer to 
use Delete as their interrupt character will obviously 
choose to disable it. 


Finally, as mentioned earlier, a surprisingly popular 
feature of tcsh is its ability to clear the screen when a 
user types Control-L. Since the terminal driver does 
not have access to the termcap or terminfo database, it 
does not know what control sequence (if any) will clear 
the screen. It does, however, usually know how many 
lines tall the screen is, and outputting that number of 
blank lines is not a bad substitute. 


Conclusions 


I have been using various versions of the software 
described here since early 1997. During that time I 
have found it very useful to have command line editing 
features consistently available in every program. If you 
would like to try this software on your own computer, 
copies of the source code are available at 


http: //pobox.com/~enf/ttyedit/ 
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The Design of the Dents DNS Server 


Todd Lewis 
MindSpring Enterprises 
1430 West Peachtree Street NW 
Atlanta, GA 30306 
tlewis@mindspring.com 


Abstract 


Dents is a server implementation of the Internet’s Do- 
main name System. Dents main features are a modular 
driver architecture, a CORBA-based control facility, a 
replaceable tree system, a clean design and good karma. 
Dents is free software, licensed under version 2 of the 
GPL. In this paper, I describe the design of Dents, con- 
centrating on the innovations and evolutions it embod- 
ies, and including the future directions in which we 
hope to take the server. I describe some of the prob- 
lems we’ve had. Finally, | summarize some lessons 
about server design which Dents reflects. 


1. What is Dents? 


Dents is a server for the Domain Name System, the 
system whereby information concerning host names, 
including, most importantly, their IP address, is com- 
municated through the Internet. DNS is a hierarchical 
caching directory keyed by name, with an extensible set 
of attributes which are associated with names. 


Dents is free software, released under the terms of the 
GNU project's General Public License, version 2. It is 
coded in ANSI C, or as close thereto as we can come, 
and is oriented towards POSIX-conformant and 
POSIX-like systems. Dents uses POSIX threads, and 
while it is possible to compile the server without 
threads, it is not recommended, since several major 
features do not work without threads. Dents has a 
modular driver architecture, which permits various 
means to be used to look up names, and it includes a 
CORBA-based control facility, which allows adminis- 
trators to control a running server. Dents should work 
on any modern unix-like system which supports shared 
libraries and threading; a win32 port is not out of the 
realm of the possible, although such is not presently 
planned. Primary development happens under the Li- 
nux operating system. 


Dents as a project was started by Todd Lewis in early 
1997. Johannes Erdfelt wrote the majority of the code, 


and following our first public release in late 1998, Greg 
Rumple joined the team and has contributed signifi- 
cantly since then. 


Dents was inspired by some particularly unpleasant 
experiences of the author in dealing with the DNS sys- 
tems built at MindSpring. Thanks to its virtual web 
hosting product, MindSpring was then and is now one 
of the largest registrars of domain names in the world, 
and dealing with serving a large number of zones has 
been and remains a trying problem.(*) Dents grew 
from frustration with how unfriendly existing DNS 
technology was to people trying to build higher-level 
management systems on top of the basic server. Better 
would be a server which you could reconfigure in a 
serious way without restarting, one which would allow 
the use of relational databases and other external sys- 
tems to implement the underlying data management 
and retrieval functions, and the ability to update zones 
quickly and with a minimum of effort. Out of these 
desires grew some evolutionarily new ideas for how 
servers should be built. This paper describes some of 
these ideas, our experiences implementing them in 
Dents, and what we have learned from the experience. 


2. The Driver Mechanism 


One major feature of Dents is our modular driver 
mechanism. Conventional name servers simply read in 
all zone data at startup and store it in core memory. In 
cases where one has a large number of rarely-read rec- 
ords, this is a very sub-optimal use of resources. We 
wanted to be able to use a relational database as the 
underlying storage mechanism for DNS data, translat- 
ing DNS queries into SQL queries and the reverse for 
answers. Further, we wanted for this system to be 
flexible enough that we could substitute any under- 
lying engine for answering DNS queries, and clean 
enough that these engines would remain useful through 
multiple revisions of Dents itself. 


The conceptual model which we settled into was simi- 
lar to the notion of file system drivers within unix-like 
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operating systems. We decided that we wanted to 
"mount" zones at certain mount points within the hier- 
archical space, that each underlying zone would have a 
type and that it would be handled by a driver corre- 
sponding to that type. The driver serves to hide the 
actual details of the implementation and adapt them to a 
common interface, so that all instances have the same 


behaviour, regardless of the underlying technology. 


It comes as no surprise, then, that Dents driver modules 
look fairly similar to file system drivers. There is a 
finite and well-defined set of functions which a driver 
must support. When a driver is loaded, these functions 
are used to populate a structure full of function point- 
ers; this common interface allows all zones to behave 
identically, just as all file systems behave identically. 
Certain features are optional, and so if a driver does not 
support them, then the attempted use of them simply 
returns an error. (Symbolic links in the case of file 
systems, resource record addition and deletion in the 
case of Dents drivers.) 


Dents uses the unix dlopen()/diclose() mechanism for 
loading drivers. These drivers are identical to shared 
libraries, but instead of being linked in by the loader at 
start time, they are loaded by Dents when zones are 
added; they are demand loaded, so no explicit load is 
necessary, and they are reference counted and auto- 
matically unloaded when all zones using them are re- 
moved. The actual code was modeled after the GIK 
widget set's theming mechanism. To aid in robustness, 
one can specify at compile time for certain modules to 
be compiled statically into the server; the only differ- 
ence internally is that statically-included drivers are 
never unloaded. 


All zones in Dents are served using this mechanism; we 
rewrote both of our system components which serve 
zone data into modules. They are: 


mod_stddb: RFC-1035, section 5, specifies the format 
for transferring zones between name servers. This for- 
mat has historically served as the native storage me- 
dium for zone data with other name servers. This mod- 
ule makes Dents behave just as traditional name servers 
do, reading in zone files in this format and storing them 
in an in-memory structure, looking up records in this 
structure later to answer queries. Although this is not 
our preferred method for running servers, it is a popular 
choice, and so we feel compelled to offer it, at least for 
migration purposes. 


mod_ recursive: The DNS system relies heavily on 
local servers to perform DNS queries on a proxy basis 
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for local clients, in turn caching the results and using 
that cache for future requests for the same name. This 
module fills that role, allowing Dents to serve as a re- 
cursive name server for the root (i.e., the entire space 
with the exception of any local authoritative zones) or 
for any other zone. Answers are stored in a tree, which 
is then periodically purged. We hope to tum 
mod recursive into a very well-tuned cache; histori- 
cally, DNS caches have simply never purged data, the 
system failing when system memory is exhausted. We 
aim to do better. 


Further, we have several other modules in development 
by the Dents team: 


mod _frl: One particular case where the behaviour of 
traditional name servers is clearly suboptimal is in the 
case of in-addr.arpa zones. Internet service providers 
have large banks of modems, each of which usually has 
an IP address associated with it; i.e., customers who 
dial into that modem and negotiate a PPP session will 
receive that IP address. These IP addresses must be 
associated with names through the in-addr.arpa zone, or 
else certain classes of internet services will not work; 
e.g., certain FTP servers will not allow users access 
unless their IP has both forward and reverse name 
resolution. 


At MindSpring, none of us in the Engineering depart- 
ment volunteered to name our several tens of thousands 
of modems individually, and so we came up with an- 
other solution: we name them algorithmically. If you 
look up the IP address 247.2. 192.209.IN-ADDR.ARPA, 
you _—rwill get back the name user- 
38s00nn.dialup.mindspring.com. This is simply the 
base-36 encoding of the IP address; the reverse of this 
query, i.e., looking up this name and getting back the IP 
address, works as well. 


This is all very nice, but with a conventional name 
server we must generate several tens of thousands of 
these name/IP pairs and load them into the fairly ex- 
pensive error-correcting system memory on our name 
servers. This seems rather silly for names which are 
generated algorithmically. 


mod frl performs this algorithmic translation on the 
fly, allowing one to serve a very large number of zones 
with a comparatively small amount of memory. (The 
memory size of the module is constant; it doesn't even 
pay attention when you tell it that it is responsible for a 
new zone, simply answering any and all queries the 
server sends its way.) The code to perform this is 86 
lines long, and the binary module takes a little over 4k 
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of memory. We think that this is a particularly good 
example of how a modular approach to serving DNS 
data can result in a significant advantage in metrics 
which are important to administrators. 


mod_bdb: Another fairly simple module is the Ber- 
keley DB module, presently under development. The 
Berkeley database is a very simple and well-tested as- 
sociative database, offering key=>value associations 
using either hash tables or btrees. We simply prepend 
the query type and a period to the record name to gain 
our key; for requests for all records for a given name 
(query type "*"), we store a record which contains 
pointers to all other records for that name. This is a 
god example of how a flexible mechanism allows you 
easily to leverage the efforts of others; Berkeley DB is 
very easy to program, and we get a very fast mecha- 
nism which is well tested and which even supports 
transactional updates. (More on transactional updates 
below.) 


mod_covert: Cheswick and Bellovin suggest, in their 
book "Firewalls and Internet Security", that one could 
use DNS as a covert channel for tunneling data through 
supposedly secure environments. It would be an inter- 
esting exercise to write a module to accomplish this 
goal. Since many legacy DNS servers do not expire 
entries from their cache, this approach would have the 
unfortunate effect of crashing many of these servers, 
and so it would have to be used with care. 


Finally, several outsiders are developing modules for 
Dents: 


mysql: several people are working on implementing a 
module which uses mysql, a relational database man- 
agement system, to store DNS data. When the module 
is passed a query, it communicates with the RDBMS 
via SQL to discover enough information to answer the 
query. It then formulates the answer. 


The exciting thing about modules which use databases 
as their functional substrate is that it takes a class of 
tasks at which the DNS system is not very good and at 
which databases are good, and it transfers responsibility 
for these tasks from the DNS system to the database 
system. Specifically, large portions of the DNS stan- 
dard deal with how zones are replicated across multiple 
servers. This replication happens wholesale and is un- 
authenticated. Major effort has been put into loading (1 


would call it overloading) the DNS system to allow 
incremental zone updates and for updates to be secure. 
Updates are still not transactional, and there are at pres- 
ent no plans to make them so. (More on transactional 
updates below.) There are a number of commercial 
database systems which have long since solved these 
problems to a degree of completeness and reliability 
that DNS will never approach. This is yet another rea- 
son I believe that most zone data is better off being 
stored in a database rather than in the way zone data is 
conventionally stored. 


mysql is popular in certain circles, but I would very 
much like to see other modules in this vein written: one 
for PostgreSQL, which is the preeminent free relational 
database, and some for the various commercial rela- 
tional databases now available under Linux and other 
unices, including Oracle, DB2, Informix, Sybase, and 
Interbase. 


dhep integration: One very popular feature of Micro- 
soft's DNS server for Windows NT is its integration 
with the Microsoft DHCP server. One developer is 
working on a driver module to integrate Dents with the 
ISC DHCP server. This module will take updates that 
happen in the DHCP server when a new DHCP lease is 
issued or an old one expires, and populate the DNS 
space with corresponding information on the machines 
dropping into or out of view. 


(As an aside, Johannes Erdfelt is convinced that Dents 
can serve as a fairly generic server for associative data, 
serving such protocols as DHCP and LDAP in addition 
to DNS. This is why we segregate DNS-specific code 
from other server code in the code base. This is so re- 
mote a prospect at this point that I will mention it no 
further.) 


other modules: One user is investigating using Dents 
to export a database of HAM radio operators via DNS. 
Another set of users is looking to use Dents as part of a 
project to adapt their DNS setup to use their own un- 
derlying database to deal with bandwidth-constrained 
links between their DNS servers. Others have ex- 
pressed interest in Dents as part of various dynamic-IP 
naming projects. Our goal was to produce a very flexi- 
ble system amenable to whatever tortuous uses people 
wish to apply the Domain Name System, and we seem 
to have succeeded with this. 


3. The Tree System 
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After the driver module system, a second major archi- 
tectural piece of Dents is our tree system. This compo- 
nent actually snuck up on us; we did not plan for it to 
be a major part of the Dents story. 


Initially, Dents used a home-grown implementation of 
red-black trees to store its hierarchical data. (Which 
data is a lot for a hierarchical directory service.) We 
also used it for several internal data structures. The 
initial implementation dated from very early in the 
project, and we had several problems with it: for one, it 
was buggy, and for another, the caller managed all of 
the memory for record structures, which was a big 
mistake. Greg Rumple's big contribution to the project 
has been in working on this issue. 


We realized that our initial code had problems and, 
rather than simply rewrite it, we decided to segregate it 
from the remainder of the server and make the red- 
black tree engine replaceable. We decided also to at- 
tempt this separation for several reasons. 


First, we wanted completely to isolate the internals of 
the tree system from the rest of the code, to enforce 
good layering between server code and the tree code. 
Isolating the routines would allow us, e.g., to mpro- 
tect() internal memory upon leaving the tree code an 
munprotect() it when reentering the tree code, allowing 
very easy determination if any external code was 
touching the internals of our tree system. Good coding 
practice would accomplish this goal, but good pro- 
gramming practice can sometimes be in short supply, 
and mandatory discipline makes a fair substitute. 


Second was the issue of memory usage. Unlike our 
major competitor, we had no problems growing past 
64k zones as of version 0.0.1 and subsequently. Fur- 
ther, our implementation is plenty fast in the rough tests 
we have run on it. However, it consumes a lot of 
memory, almost twice as much as our competitor for an 
identical configuration. While this might be acceptable 
for certain installations, some others may be more 
memory sensitive. Rather than forcing one decision 
down our users throats, we thought that having a plug- 
gable tree system would allow them to chose the tree 
engine which best suits their needs. 


Third and most important was the issue of performance. 
The only real performance barrier in our main com- 
petitor is its use of a single hash table to store all DNS 
information. We believe that this is a design mistake 
and a competitive vulnerability. If you were to con- 
struct a histogram of DNS names and their hit counts, 
you would see a very tall spike at one end, representing 
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a few names which receive a very, very large number 
of queries, rapidly flattening out to a very long, flat tail 
which represents the remainder of the DNS space, rec- 
ords which are queried infrequently if ever. Using a 
hash table to store data of this profile guarantees that 
you will not gain the benefit of modern computer 
hardware architectures, with their large caches con- 
nected to (relatively) slow main memory. One thing 
which we hope to accomplish once we can plug in new 
tree engines is to implement a heavily cached engine, 
which will use layered caches to utilize the underlying 
hardware in the best possible way, allowing frequently- 
asked-about names to sit very high in the machine's 
cache hierarchy. We believe that the speed gain of this 
move will in the aggregate more than offset the addi- 
tional cost of maintaining the cache, which can be ac- 
complished mostly during idle time on the server. This 
comprises the core of our strategy for being the fastest 
name server. 


Finally, almost as an afterthought, driver modules often 
have a need for the sort of functionality which our tree 
engine exports. As a courtesy, we would like to export 
this functionality to them, both to maximize code reuse, 
but more importantly also to minimize instruction 
cache invalidations as the server jumps from server 
code to driver module code and back to server code. 


As | write this, we have just released version 0.0.3 of 
Dents, which embodies our preparation for performing 
this modification to the server. We are now embarking 
in earnest on implementing this code separation in the 
server. It will be reflected in our next release, and at 
that point work will begin on building alternative tree 
engines. 


4. The Control Facility 


One feature which we hoped to have from the first day 
of the project was an administrative interface whereby 
we could interact with a running server, query it in de- 
tail concerning its state, and instruct it to perform vari- 
ous actions. Specifically, we wanted to depart from the 
stale convention of using configuration files read at 
server start as the exclusive means of determining the 
server's configuration. This convention causes down- 
time for the sake of configuration changes that do not 
themselves require downtime, and when your servers 
are very large, i.e., they serve a large number of zones, 
the cost of restarting the server is far from negligible. 
Even with small servers, such unnecessary outages of- 
fend the sysadmin aesthetic; this is another case where 
Dents reflects, we hope, the sensibilities of a sysadmin 
instead of those of a developer. We do not believe that 
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restarting the server should be required at all to make 
changes to the server's configuration, and we designed 
Dents with the goal of making this the case. For this 
reason, we resolved to include in Dents a control facil- 
ity to serve this purpose. 


4.1. Inspiration 


This feature is far from an original one; many other 
systems have allowed administrators to query and con- 
trol them while they are running. Of course, the all 
time champions in this are commercial relational data- 
base management systems; these usually let you tweak 
any knob which is not inherently untweakable in a run- 
ning system. The database community may have cer- 
tain failings, but their attitude towards downtime is 
sufficiently paranoid, and is therefore laudable. 


Somewhat closer to the traditional backyard of Usenix, 
two particular systems stand out as having inspired our 
approach in Dents. The first is the XNTP suite from 
the University of Deleware. Their xntpdc facility does 
a very nice job of allowing an administrator to config- 
ure a running xntpd daemon. However, it does this by 
(ab)using the NTP protocol. We did not want to use 
the DNS protocol to control Dents for several reasons, 
which I discuss below. 


The second inspiration for the Dents control facility 
was the kadmin interface of MIT's Kerberos distribu- 
tion. kadmin is really the closest thing to our control 
facility of anything out there. kadmin uses ONC-RPC 
to talk to the server, rather than overloading the Ker- 
beros protocol. Because of this, it gains several ad- 
vantages. First, it benefits from the IPC infrastructure, 
and the IPC infrastructure benefits from it. Partially 
thanks to kadmin, Kerberos-protected ONC-RPC exists 
and is available for others to use; if this work had been 
done in a kadmin-specific way, then no one else would 
have benefited from it. Second, because kadmin uses 
ONC-RPC, they do not have to worry about handling 
the underlying wire protocol; all they see is an API, 
with the RPC package taking care of the details. Third, 
an RPC environment allows for much more expressive 
administrative interfaces. Hand-rolled protocols, be- 
cause of the amount of work involved, inherently limit 
the expressiveness which they allow; the more expres- 
sive you are, the more work you make for yourself to 
handle the protocol in your code. RPC does not really 
suffer from this; the programming cost you see is the 
cost inherent in your interface design and nothing more. 
These considerations weighed heavily when we de- 
signed the Dents control facility. 


4.2. Why administrative protocols should be di- 
vorced from regular protocols 


Before talking further about the Dents control facility, I 
would like to explain why | think that shoehorning 
these interfaces onto regular protocols is usually a mis- 
take. First, overloading the regular protocol can dam- 
age the protocol. DNS has the interesting property that 
the addition of new resource record types is dangerous; 
because of the scheme used for compressing data in 
DNS packets, new RR types can render packets in- 
cluding that RR type undecipherable to older agents 
which do not understand that type. Even worse, if sup- 
port for server control is included when the protocol is 
designed rather than added as an afterthought, (the later 
usually being the case), then the protocol is almost nec- 
essarily made more complex, introducing cost on all 
users of the protocol for the benefit of a few. Such 
additions can even be for the benefit of none, if the 
needs of the administrative community outstrip the 
ability of the protocols in question to handle them. 
Administrative needs can change significantly over 
time; one need merely compare sendmail to qmail to 
understand the variations possible in configuration 
needs among implementations of the same protocol. 
However, the protocols themselves should be timeless, 
or at least very slow moving, so as to get the maximum 
benefit of the programming effort expended in imple- 
menting them. 


Second, regular protocols should not be overloaded to 
transform them into control protocols because they of- 
ten make really bad control protocols. A prime exam- 
ple of this is updates in the Domain Name System. 
DNS is a stateless protocol, and as such it is virtually 
impossible, without butchering the protocol, to intro- 
duce transactional semantics. However, certain groups 
of domain updates (such as removing one machine 
from a DNS rotor and introducing a new machine to 
that rotor) really need to happen atomically. There is 
no middle ground here: either you perform all sorts of 
gross changes to the fundamental nature of the proto- 
col, or you settle for an inferior administrative inter- 
face. Finally, the security semantics of the functional 
and the administrative interfaces are usually radically 
different from each other; services offered publicly or 
semi-publicly usually need very little if any authentica- 
tion, whereas administrative interfaces usually need 
very stringent authentication and often privacy. This is 
another case where an impedance mismatch between 
the two divergent needs means that no system can truly 
satisfy both. 
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4.3. Implementation 


Initially, we implemented the Dents control facility 
using a line-oriented protocol similar to POP or NNTP. 
However, we soon decided to switch to some flavor of 
RPC for the facility. We examined ONC-RPC, DCE- 
RPC and CORBA, finally settling on CORBA. 


Our decision to embrace CORBA for this function had 
several reasons behind it. Most of the reasons apply to 
any form of RPC. 


- The details of the protocol are hidden from you, along 
with all of the work required to handle them. 


- When one considers the human factors involved, from 
inaccurate documentation to imperfect implementa- 
tions, they are much less error-prone than hand-rolled 
protocols. 


- They come with lots of free add-on services, such as 
security and transactions, that are difficult and usually 
unpleasant to implement yourself for a single project; 
because this effort is shared across multiple projects, 
the resulting code is usually much better. 


- Finally, RPCs are much more expressive than hand- 
rolled protocols, precisely because you are shielded 
from the programming which has to occur to support a 
complex client-server interaction. 


We finally chose CORBA over the other forms of RPC 
because: 


- it supported exceptions, rather than the more restric- 
tive, conventional C style of signaling error conditions; 


- its associated services were much broader, offering 
more value to us than ONC RPC, which sometimes has 
security associated with it and nothing else; 


- there are free CORBA implementations which are 
being very actively developed, unlike wither ONC or 
DGE RPC; 


- finally, CORBA itself is undergoing active develop- 
ment, from the core protocol to the CORBA services, 
whereas DCE RPC is, so far as I can tell, dead, and 
ONC RPC is developing very slowly. 


With our recent public release of version 0.0.3 of 
Dents, we included this new CORBA-based control 
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facility. During the upcoming release cycle, we hope 
dramatically to increase the range of functionality 
available through the control facility, now that the in- 
frastructure is in place and working. 


4.4,.What a control facility makes possible 


The control facility made an initial project feasible: 
SNMP support. RFCs 1611 and 1612 specify the DNS 
server and client MIBs. For the past few years, no 
DNS server to my knowledge has supported these 
MIBs. Because of the control facility, adding support 
for these MIBs to the University of California, Davis 
SNMP server was a very easy task. I simply added a 
new module to the server, as the UCD docs describe 
how to do, and had that module make a connection to 
Dents through the control facility. When requests for 
statistics come in, the SNMP server simply makes con- 
trol facility calls and returns the results to the SNMP 
clients. I am an inexperienced C programmer, I had 
this scheme working and answering queries in an after- 
noon; this is a good indication of how powerful 
CORBA is as an easy way for doing IPC. This com- 
pares favorably in many respects with alternate 
schemes for IPC between SNMP servers and other 
system servers. 


The second goal we have for the control facility is that 
users (i.e., administrators) be able to control their serv- 
ers through automated scripts. A good example of this 
is, again, MindSpring's web hosting environment. 
When web hosting accounts are set up, often times 
there is no human intervention. Customers sign up on a 
web page; the billing system validates their credit card; 
the billing system then informs the web hosting system 
to create an account; the web hosting system creates 
both the WWW part and the DNS part of the account, 
and then informs the user via email that his account is 
ready to be used. It would be nice if these scripts could 
contact a running server and tell it to add a new zone, 
immediately, without having to restart it. The time to 
restart the DNS servers is, right now, the single biggest 
source of delay in creating web hosting accounts at 
MindSpring, by far. Similarly, when customers do not 
pay or exceed their bandwidth limits, it should be pos- 
sible to turn them off immediately, rather than having 
to wait for the next scheduled server restart. These 
operations should be strongly authenticated. 


The final goal for the control facility is to enable 
graphical administrative clients. Ironically, automated 
interfaces and graphical interfaces have the same re- 
quirements, and textfile-based interfaces are hostile to 
both. (For some reason, many people think that 
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textfile-interfaces are friendly to automated environ- 
ments; of course, nothing could be farther from the 
truth.) It should be possible through a graphical client, 
using the control facility, to set up a new server, to add 
or delete zones, to populate those zones, to examine the 
change logs for a zone, to set up primary and secondary 
servers, and all of the other things that admins need to 
do to 


5. Future Directions 


Transactional updates: One particular area where the 
approach of using an out-of-band control facility really 
shines is in the area of updates. Many users have the 
need for several related updates to DNS to be batched 
together and processed atomically; they need transac- 
tional semantics for updates. The DNS protocol itself, 
being stateless, is singularly unsuited for providing 
transactional semantics. We plan on offering users 
atomic updates to DNS data using the control facility 
and CORBA Transaction Service; this is another case, 
in addition to security, where having a rich suite of 
services available within the context of CORBA really 
pays off. 


More Drivers: We will be working hard during the 
coming months to assist people other than the core de- 
velopers in writing modules. We hope to use the driver 
system to allow developers to develop systems to meet 
their own needs with a minimum of development effort. 
We have talked about embedding interpreted languages 
as modules, so that less experienced programmers can 
write scripts to formulate answers instead of having to 
program in a compiled language which is compatible 
with our binary interface. 


Tree Code: The separation of our tree code from the 
rest of the server and the ability to plug replacement 
tree engines into the server will allow a good deal of 
experimentation with different performance profiles for 
the server. Specifically, it would be good to have both 
a low-memory engine and a high-performance engine 
available for users to select as their needs dictate. 


5. Problems we’ve encountered 


We use the GNU project's automation tools for man- 
aging our build environment, specifically automake, 
autoconf, and libtool. We have decided to use the latest 
versions of these tools; this has caused a good deal of 
difficulty for non-experts trying to compile the system. 
As project lead, I feel torn between the developers who 
say that the tools really help them and the users who 
say that the tools really hurt them. As we get closer to 


a final rollout of v1.0 of the code, we will lean more 
towards helping users and away from favoring the de- 
velopers. 


We encountered a problem where certain of our system 
structs, which were included in modules, had certain 
portions #ifdef‘d out if the server was not compiled with 
POSIX threads enabled. If the modules and the server 
were not compiled with the same setting for POSIX 
threads, then they were binarily incompatible. We 
solved this problem by declaring that POSIX threads 
need to be enabled as the standard, and that non- 
POSIX-thread-enabled builds were only for debugging 
and were aberrant. 


Finally, we have simply taken too long to get Dents out 
the door. Sometimes we had good reasons and some- 
times we didn't. Once we did the public release, then 
things really started moving with the development ef- 
fort. We should have made a public release much 
sooner. 


5. Lessons Learned 
Divorce functional from administrative interfaces 


Mixing functional and administrative interfaces dam- 
ages your functional interface and cripples your ad- 
ministrative interface. Server designers should have the 
courage to divorce the two, and use the resulting free- 
dom to deliver full-featured interfaces which allow ad- 
mins control over their servers. Kerberos and relational 
databases are a good model to follow here. 


Use CORBA 


The difference between rolling your own protocol and 
using CORBA is like the difference between writing 
programs in assembly and writing them in a higher- 
level language. Just like the later case, surprises lurk 
when it comes to performance. Just as compiled pro- 
grams are often more efficient than hand-programmed 
assembly, CORBA, by virtue of its pass-by-reference 
nature, can often achieve network efficiencies that 
hand-rolled network protocols can not. The goal the 
designer is trying to accomplish is usually something 
very close to a remote procedure call anyway and can 
be adapted to the RPC paradigm without problem. 
CORBA makes many great things possible. 


Servers as machines 


Here I speak speculatively and very explicitly for my- 
self and not for my fellow Dents developers, some of 
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whom might not agree with me on this issue. Increas- Internet owes them a debt for such a functional name 
ingly, I come to the conclusion that a good model for — system. 
servers is that they be machines, in the formal sense. 
Servers should not be responsible for configuring them- 
selves, just as operating systems are traditionally not 
responsible for configuring themselves. Rather, like 
operating systems, servers should simply export func- 
tionality and bootstrap themselves only as much as it 
takes to allow outsiders to utilize their functionality, 
and they should allow their state to be read completely. 
In this way, the start and stop of the system are simply 
temporal holes in the provision of service, not configu- 
ration points. Under this rule, downtime need not be 
unnecessarily spent on configuration changes. Today, 
functional requirements about configuration needs, 
which should properly be embedded in the source code 
as assertions regarding the state of the system's configu- 
ration, are instead "enforced" by opportunistic order of 
configuration routines in the bootstrap section of the 
server. This is a horrible area of unfixed and unfixable 
bugs, as often these requirements are never docu- 
mented. These requirements should be properly re- 
flected in the code, ala: "ERROR: can not load new 
zone until system module path set; can't find modules!" 


The conservatism of the unix community in the design 
of system servers has led to outright stagnation; new 
ideas are very far between these days in how servers are 
designed, and this is a real shame. Our real hope with 
Dents is not so much to take over the DNS space as it is 
to introduce and promote some new ideas about how 
servers should be written. It is our hope that they will 
be successful for us, and that our success will inspire 
others, not only to emulate our techniques, but to emu- 
late our innovation. 
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Savings (10-20%) on selected titles from Academic Press, Morgan Kaufmann, New Riders/Cisco Press/MYTP, 
O'Reilly & Associates, OnWord Press, The Open Group, Sage Science Press, and Wiley Computer Publishing. 
Special subscription rate for The Linux Journal, The Perl Journal, IEEE Concurrency, and all Sage Science Press 
journals. 
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